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My LOAD: | 
512 fHumbly beg Permiſſion 
to inſcribe this my Book 
to your Noble Name. 
> Chat I may have an Op- 
portunity of publiſhing 

muy Gratitude for Fa- 
vours received, and of telling the 
orld I truly honour you. 
The Antiquity of your Illuſtrious 
Family is beyond Memory; for that 
Sir William Sidney, who about the 
Year 1155, came from Anjou with 
FO Henry the Second, muſt be of 
3 remark» 
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by all our Hiſtorians ſince his Time. 


av: DE DICATIO NW. 
remarkable Extract and Quality in 


France, otherwiſe he could fcarcely Mt 
have ſtarted up of a ſudden to be the Wc 
Favourite of that Prince, and his © 
Chamberlain when King. 55 ok 

And his worthy Poſterity ever“ 
ſince, have all along continued Great 
and Conſpicuous; and been Per- 


lons of Dignity and Diſtinction: 
Have held Places and Offices of Ho- 
nour and Truſt: Have ſeveral times 


gone Antbaſſadors to Foreign Courts; 
and particularly Sir Henry Sidney, 
at twenty two Years of Age: Have 
ſignalis ed their Valour in Spain, the 7 
| Netherlands, France, Ireland and K 
Scotland; and have performed ſuch ”' 
Heroick Acts, as have made our Na- 
tion Famous, and themſelves Glorious. 
To ſpeak of each in Particular, V 
would be to write an Hiſtory, and. 
not an Epiſtle. But among the reſt, L 
I muſt not omit mentioning Sir Phi. ha 
Zip} Son of the aforeſaid Sir Henry in 
 Wianey, whö is univerſally applaud- ©? 
ed, and hath large Eulogies given him 1 


Sir 


DERDICA TIN. v 
Sir Richard Baker (in his Chroni- 
cles) faith concerning him, He was 
sa Man of ſo many excellent Parts 
of Art and Nature, of Valour and 
Learning, of Wit and Magnani- 
„ mity, that as he had equalled all 
«© thoſe of former Ages, ſo future 
n: Ages will hardly be able to equal 
10. ; bh him.” 6 | . 
Another faith, ** His extraordinary | } 


nes 
ts; ** Qualities made him to be courted 
ey, by all the Potentates of Europe.“ | 

vel His Fame was ſo great, that the |} 
che! Polanders propoſed him for their || 
nd King; which Queen Elizabeth would 
ich! not allow, unwilling to loſe ſuch a 


subject. | | 
In fine, he was one of the greateſt 
Worthies ever born in England. 
And now, my Loko, I may have 
Leave to approach your ſelf: You 4} 


{t, 
5. have the ſame Noble Blood flowing | 
ry in your Veins; you inherit the Vir- | 
14-8 tues of your great Anceſtors. 
im And here, if I were able, daily tro 
celebrate your own Accompliſh- 
ments aud Perfections, I ſhould wil- 


lingly 
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lingly attempt it; but that I know 
you would be diſpleaſed at any Thing 
that carrieth the Face of a Panegy. 
Tick, tho'it had never ſo much Truth 
in it. | 


All therefore, all that I dare ven- 


ture upon, is, but juſt to hint, in a 
tranſient Manner, at your innate 
Sweetneſs of Temper, and honoura- 


ble (tho' now · a · days unfaſhionable) 


and Probity; which, toge- 


Sincer ny 
ther wit 


rues and Endowments, render you 
Admired, Honoured, and Beloved 


by all that have had the Happineſs to 


know you: And in a particular man- 


* 


mer by, 


My Loox, 
Your LogDsSHileP's 
Moft Obliged, 
Mat Devoted, 
AND 
Faithf. ul Servant,, 
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your many other rare Vir- 
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My Dear SoN 7.1 F. 


8. E N you 8 = 
FI 7 State, and become capable of re- 
= Y ceiving Advice, I compiled for yon 


>?) /< 


8 


40 e * Introductio ad Prudentiam,.. 
Directions and Helps for the 

right . we. Life. 
8 you being arrived at Years 
of er . give you this Second Books. 


entituled, Introductio ad Sapientiam; con- 
ſifting of ſuch Matters, as may let you into 
the Infides of Things, and Reaſons of Actions. 
| 440 thus, as I meant in my former, to lead 
and regulate your Will; fo in this, I would 
enlighten and enrich your Underſtanding. a 
For though, according to natural Order and 
right Method, we ought to U nderfland before 
we Act; yet while you were in your Child 
hood, and as yet not able to apprehend Cauſes 
and Motives, it was needful to train you up in 
the way you ' ſhould go, by ſuch Counſels and 
Precepts, as might put you into a right Path af 
your firſt ſetting out. | 
And truly, 5 ok the Will is once ga 
the Underſtanding will quickly be cleared ap; 
as it is ſaid, Fol 1 vii. 175 If any Man wilß 
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Ad thus it proved 


6 Sa 
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do God's will he ſhall know. of the do- 


Kine; that is, he ſhall know the Reaſonable- 


meſs of the Doctrine. 

Te Deſign of Books intended for. the In- 
fitution . of 2 ſhould be twofold: 1. To 
eradicate Errors 3 2. To Pant Knowledge. 


Firſt, ts to the fer l of theſe, namely, to 
purge out of the Mind ill grounded Apprehen- 
ſions, 1 unreaſonable Prejudices 3 
Phileſopbers of all Ages have made it their 
= to find out proper Means and Methods 

ing it. 

Bes Canes his way was, that we fit auietly 
down, and doubt of every thing, even of our 
own Exiſtence, till we come to a.clear and di- 


fine Perception. 
But this ſeems to me, if not an impoſſible, 


get 4 vain Expedient ; for as much as ſuch a 


Doubting can produce nothing at all for the In- 
rellect to reſt upon at laſt : Since thus we may 


doubt, even whether we doubt or not; and then 
due may go on to doubt, whether our Perception 
be clear and diſtin; and ſo our Doubling muſs 


be endleſs and uſeleſs. _ 
4 with the Scepticks of 


eld, who never taught the World ſo much as 


any one good Notion, that they could call their 


own. 
2. The P ythagoreans and Platonifts pre- 
ended to purify and ſublime the Soul by the 


belp of Mathematicks, and other Means, ſo 
| 9 
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1 6 1 
as to free it from Miſtakes, and extirpate falſe 


Sentiments; and almoſt to diveſt it of Mate- 

le- -iality, and render it ( while in the Body) all | 
Spirit, and then to mount up into the clear 

In- Regions of Light and Truth, and raviſoing 

To Incomprebenſibles. | 

But few Men are born of ſo Philoſophical 

a Make, as to be fit for ſuch extraorainary* 
10 Operations. ER 
n= The whole Scheme ( according to my appre- 
43 henfion) is ſomething a-kin to Molinos his 
err Enthufiaftick Duietiſm, all Thought, and no Art; 
ds a ſuper fine Fancy, and a whimſical Art of 
| taking Men off from being Members of Man- 
iy kind, and from performing their Part in the 
ur Buſineſs of the World. | % 
li- 3. Not only the Philoſophers, but even the 


_ ſavage Americans, have been upon the ſams i 
Dejign; and have invented, and do aftually. i 
prattiſe an Operation, called Huſquenawaing z 
whereby they diſcharge the Brain of all Sen- 
timents taken up in Childhood and Youth, and 
all things whatſoever contained therein, ſo as. 
to make it a perfect Raſa Tabula, or Blank * 
and then write into it again a new ſet of adult 
Notions. 5 

Mr. Lawſon, in his Voyage to Carolina, 

P. 232. gives a particular account of it. But 
it is ſo monſtrous, cruel, and diabolical a Pro- 
ceſs, that it is altogetber imprafticable among 

Chriſtians. | ENT n 


* 


4. The 


L iv ] 
4. The moſt common Means of eradicating 
Errors, is that of early and good Education. 
Parents, Schoolmaſters and Tutors, would 
make it their conſtant Care, and great Buſineſs, 
ailigently to obſerve, and prudently to diſcipline 
their Youth, they would be able to do very much 
in this matter. 
Ad afterwards, when the young Men are 
grown up, the Company, Converſation, Ad- 
vice and Admonition of prudent, virtuous and 


Miſtakes, and reftify their Apprebenſions. 
But ſuch Treaſures as theſe are rarely io be 
found; and ſuch Companions are to be had, not 
always, but only at particular times; and there- 
fore another Means more eaſily to be come at, is, 
F. That of Books bf Inſtruction, practical 
Piety, Morality and Duty, that belp Youth to 
find out the Darkneſs and Diſtempers of their 
Mind. 
FTybeſe may be ever at hand, to have N 
fo, and conſult with, when ever needed or de- 
fired: And doubtleſs are (next to firſs Educa- 
tion) the moſt ſovereign Remedies againſt Ig- 
norance and Error, that human Wit can propoſe. 


_ Secondly, The Second thing mentioned was, 
the planting and propagating of Knowledge. 
And the means of doing that are, 

1. By Conxerſation, Experience, Obſcrva- 
tion, Conſideration, and Management of Affairs 
among Men. 3 
2 ut 


friendly Aſſociates, would ſbew them their | 


1 


But Knowledge this way acquired, quali- : 


fieth a Man only for ſecular Buſineſs, bodily 
Employments; Buying and Selling, mechanick 
Arts, and vulgar Converſation. Which tho 
they are ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that we cannot 
live without them; yet are of little Uſe to- 
wards the pure, refined Improvements of the 
Mind. To this purpoſe, ſee Ecclus. xxxviii. 
x 2 c. 
| 2 A ſecond way of conveying X nowledge, 
is by Books of Literature. But this takes in 
too great a Compaſs; and requires more from 
our ſhort ſpan of Life to be ſpent upon it, than 
can be ſpared from our neceſſary Affairs, and 
daily duty of knowing ourſelves, and regulating 
our Thoughts and Actions. 

Beſides, Syſtems of Metaphyſicks, Phy/i at, 
Ethics, Logick, Rhetorick, and Philologick 
Learning, are quite out of the way of common 
Life : and not only ſo, but they deal in Generals, 
ard flip over Particulars, and ſo give us no 
manner of practical Aſſiſtance. 


Inſtead thereof theyengroſs the whole Thought, 


and carry Students into Niceties and Intricacies. 
They run matters into Duiddities, Definitions, 
Diviſions and Terms of Art, and ſuch fanciful 


| Fineſſes, as produce ' Self-conceitedneſs and 
Pedantry. 


Thus they do not light up à Candle to direct 


our Goings, but introduce an Ignis-fatuus 10 
lead us out of the way; are ſo far from pro- 
moting our progreſs towards GP a 

ence, 
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CLAS 
dence, that they manifeſtly hinder the [ame 
And therefare Chaucer of old might well fas, " 
The groateſt Clerks are not the wiſeſt Men. 

3. The third and laſt way 1 ſball mention, 
i by ſuch Apboriſms aud wiſe Sayings, "ad 
vices aud Counſels, as Perſons of good Senſe 
and Experience bave Wann up, * ye 15 
in their Writings. 

. Commonly ſpeaking, we gain afeful Know- 
lege only by long, hazardoas, and dear-bought 
jence 3 and can ſcarce be ſo much as mo- 
derately Wiſe this way, till We are Ola 3 and 
perhaps not then neither. 
But by the belp of good Duftitues, and ries 
Notions ready made up to hand, without their 1 
own Pains, young Men's Heads muy be richly I 
BY Farniſped at a cheap Rate, and in a little time, | 
© with ineſtimable Treaſures of practical Ti ruths, 
1 e e and Rules of Liſe. ; 
V8 To Conclude: I am clear in it, That ſucb 
Books" as teach Sapience and Prudence, and th 
* [ſerve to eradicate Errors and Vices, are the vi 
moſs profitable Writings in the World ; and 
| bt to be valued accordingly, and r more 

| than all others whatſoever. 
And ſince I have taken no ſmall pains to 
nate mine ſuch an one for your uſe, I believe 
Jou will accept of it with a grateful Mind, and 
an hearty Intention of benefiting by it, and 
"making your ſelf (as I. formerly A;. 11. is 
and Good, __— robes 
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N Reaſons,, Compariſons, 
and Arguments, it I-tranſy 
plant any into my Own 
| Soil, and confound them 
amongſt my own, I pur- 
: poſely conceal the Au- 

thors, to awe the Temerity of thoſe preci- 
1 pizous Cenſures that fall upon all ſorts of 
| ritings, (particularly the late ones, of - 
| Men yet Living, and in the-vulgar Tongue, 

5 which put every one in a Capacity of cen 
ſuring, and which ſeem to convince the Au- 
thors themſelves, of vulgur Conception and 
Deſign) I would have them wound Pla- 
tarch through my Sides, and rail againſt Se- 
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neca, When they think they rail at me. 
2 Many read Baokeje a ſneaking manner 
and; endeavour to find nothing ſo much as 


2 1 T 
F aults; and Biba one, or e. Faults, eam 
to devour a multitude of good Paſſages. | 

3 In my Studies, the greateſt Delight I 

uk in what I learn, is the teaching it to 
others; for there is no Reliſh, methinks, in | 
_ * of any Thing without a Part- 

| Nay, if Wiſdom it ſelf were offered 
n Condition only of keeping it to 

my me ups f, I ſhould undoubredly refuſe it. 

4 I know ſome Readers will be very libe- 
ral of filly Scoffs, *and foul Criticiſms; but 

ſuch Dirt is worthy to b- trampled on. 

5 Seldom makes Poet Lawyer; ſeldom 
becomes Lawyer Scholar; ſeldom exquiſite | 
Scholar, either Poet or Lawyer. 

+ As the moſt capacious Souls are the 
moſt eager in their Delights, ſo are they the 

leaſt ſatisfied with them, and have the moſt | 
violent Appetitions of Change. 

7 The Emperor Henry the Seventh was 

_ poiſoned in the Euchariſt; an Act Tranſub- 
ſtantiation cannot excuſe from a double 
Murther, by poiſoning Chriſt to kill bis ſh 
Anointed. L. 

8 Hiſtorians write not ſo much what was N. 
done, as what they would have in ** 
believe. 

9 They who live only in a Fear and 
Dread of God, have ſtarved and half dead 
Affections to bim, which makes them do 
but little, and that with a Penſiveneſs and 
ng: as 1 wy” defired to be _ 

| ut 
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But they whoſe Hearts burn with Love'to 


him, have all their Powers excited thereby 
to do their beſt for him; and they ſtrain 
themſelves with the greateſt Gladneſs, to 


execute his Pleaſure in all Things. 
to The Eaſe of the Mind makes the 


Countenance ſmooth; and the Joy of the 


Heart caſts a Splendor into the Eyes, and a 
Sweetnels into the Face. | 
11 If we do ardently love, and cleave to 
any Thing, we muſt be carried along with 
it; with all its Changes (which in this un- 
certain World are not a few) we muſt ſuf- 


er a Change too. When it is in 


we ſhake and tremble for Fear: When it is 
impaired, we are wounded,” and cut at the 


Heart for Grief: When it is Joſt, we ſcarce 


know where we are, and cannot find our 
ſelves. And in one word, we mult follow 
the Fortune of theſe worldly Things, if we 
be wedded to them. . | 


12 He that lives according to Reaſon, 


ſhall never be Poor; and he that governs his 


Life by Opinion, ſhall never be Rich; for 


Nature is limited, but Fancy is bound» 


13 Ir is the Practice of the Multitude to 
bark at eminent Men, as little Dogs do at 
Strangers; for they look upon other Mens 
Virtues as the upbraiding of their own 
Wickedneſs, Sor SYSER 22-2008 
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N 
14 In the Diſtribution of 8 Life, 
we find that a great part of it paſſeth away 
min evil doing: a greater yet in doing juſt no- 
thing at all; and effectually the whole, in 
an Things beſide our Buſineſs. 
15 As a buſy Life is always a miſerable 
Lie, ſo wh the one of all Miſeries, to 
8 oyed upon other Peoples 
x y emp 3 P 
16 Buſineſs is the Drudgery of the World, 
and only fit for Slaves; but Contemplation 
is the work of wiſe Men. Not but that 
Solitude and Company may be allowed to 
take their Turns: The one creates in us the 
Love of Mankind, the other that of our 
ſelves. Solitude relieves us when we are 
fick of non ddr and as; hen 
. are weary o . 
. There is no . o endle, as he 
char is at a loſs how to ſpend his Time. He 
is reſtleſs in his Thoughts, unſteady in his 
Counſels, diſſatisfied with the Present, fol- 
| licitous for the future. 
18 One long ago built a Temple to 
Diana, in hope of Glory, intending it for 
one of the great Wonders of the World: 
Another after; in hope of Fame, burnt it. 
e a kind bf n Comfort, that 
whoever does me an Injury; may receive 
one; and that there is Höwer over hun 
* we, | 


1 ry 
20 When you ſee a Man dreſs, and "ſet 
his Cloaths in Print , you ſhall be ſure to 


find his Words fo too, and nothing in them 


rhat is firm and r It does not be⸗ 

bie! come a Man to be delicate. - 
217 When the Mind 8 Carat 

» 10 ¶ and comes to a loathing of Things that are 


common, as if they were ſordid, that Sick» 
nels betrays it ſelf in our way of ſpeaking 
too; for we muſt have new Words, new 
W Compoſitions; and it paſſes for an Ornament 
to borrow from other Tongues, where we 
may be better furniſhed in our own. 

4h It's a kind of Intemperance, to defite 


Fro know more than enough; it makes Men 
arc troubleſome, talkative, i impertinent and con- 


ceited. 
23 Fooleries apart, let us learn to do 
good to Mankind, and put our Knowledge 
into Action. Our Danger is e e mi- 
ſtaken in Things, not in Words. 

24 There is a world of Things to be ſtu- 
iced and learned, and therefore we. ſhould 


iſeharge the Mind of chin unneceſſẽ 
1 to make way for greater . 992 


25 Vice too oft makes a Mask of the 


2 kin of Virtue, and looks lovely; like ſome 
* iouſes of Entertainment, 'that have An- 
11 ge for their Signs, and Devils for their | 
1M 8 oſts. ; | 41 2 5 
75 25 Ie; may be trul obledvad, that in 2 
Fhenllner F Times, in which there 98 by far, leſs 


61 
ledge, there was, by much, more Honeſty 
in Mens Dealings with Men. . 
— 27 When our Saviour fed the People, 
they reſolved preſently to make him a King; 
bdut after, when he rebuked their vile Man- 
ners, they cried crucify him. 19 [ 
28 One Cauſe depends upon another; and i 
the courſe of all Things, publick and pri- 
vate, 1s only a long Connexion of provi- 
dential Appointments. 
29 Some are ſo plunged in Pleaſures, that 
they cannot live without them; and in this 
they are. moſt miſerable, that what was at 
ls bur ſuperfluous, is now become neceſ-|j 
- 30 lt is not for one Man to act another's 
Part; for Nature will quickly return, and 
take off the Mask. 3 Y 
31 We brought the Seeds of Wiſdom 
into the World with us; but not Wiſdom 
it ſelf. Nature cauſes the one, and Study 
perfects the other. 
332 Rutillia followed Cotta into Baniſh- 
ment, and ſhe returned with him too; and 
ſoon after ſhe loſt him, without ſo much 
as ſhedding a Tear: A great -Inſtance of 
her Courage in his Baniſhment, and of herſi 
Prudence in his Death. 
> 33 It is never too late to learn what it is 
always neceſſary to know: and it is no 
ſhame to learn, ſo long as we are ignorant; 
that is to ſay, ſo long as we live. 
ew l 5 214 They 
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34 The multitude of Offenders is their 
Security and Protection; for there is no 
quarrelling with a publick Vice, where the 
Cuſtom of offending takes away the Shame 
of it. 
zy We are ſurrounded, and beſet with ill 

Accidents; and ſince we cannot avoid the 
Stroke of them, let us prepare ourſelves 
honeſtly to bear them. 8 
36 I for my part, now in my old Age, 
care for no other Books, but either ſuch as 
are pleaſant, and eaſy, to delight me; or 
thoſt that comfort and inſtruct me, how 
to regulate my Life, and Death. gn 
= #7 After you are once accuſtomed to it, 
and have fer your Heart upon your heap 
(of Maney). it is no more at your Service; 
you cannot find in your Heart to break it. 
38 To ſpeak leſs of a Man's ſelf, than 


and to take that for current. Pay which is 
under a Man's Value, is Pufilanimity, and 
Cowardice. —. LTs Ai INE 

39 Faſting, I am quite another Man, 


| ſmile upon me, I am a very honeſt good na- 
q tured Man: If a Corn trouble my Toe, I 
am ſullen, out of humour, and not to be 
ſeen. Hence it appears, that if we would 
deſire a Favour of a 


are to be elected. 


what one really is, is Folly, not Modeſty 
than when full: If Health, and a fair Day 


ny one, ſuitable Times 


*s 
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th S in 5 never want Matter, 5 
t 


1 taking hold of Phe firſt. thing 
A -Accomodating it to the Humour and Capa- 


TV 


40 A dozen. Men muſt be called out of a 
whole Nation, to judge of an Acre of 
Land; and (yet) the Judgment of our own 
Inclinations and Actions (the hardeſt and 


33 moſt important thing that is) we refer to 
the determinations of the Rabble, that Mo- 


ther of Ignorance, Injuſtice, and Incon- 
ſtancy. Is it reaſonable. that the Life of a 


Wiſe Man ſhould: de end on the ud ment 
of Foal? pe Judgn 


3 fert och 6 wad what Lam in the 
Opinion of others, as What I am in my on. 


IT would be rich of my ſelf, and not by bor- 
towing. Strangers ſee nothin but Events, 

and out ward A 8 I hey do not 
2 * my. Hearty "they for bor my Coun- 


3 bare ſuck a Facility of el 


ave 


he Faculty and Grace pos 5 1 


City of thoſe with whom they are. 

Motion and Action animate Words, 
Eſpecially in thoſe who lay about them briak- 
1y,. and. grow hot. The Comportment, 


E the N the Voice, the Robe, 


ibunal, will ſet off ſome thin 
themſelves, and ſo bade 


| I! 2 | no better chen prating. 


ow ' am old, the: 


44. eſt o Fm 
5 is not of above a Y Tea Teen I 
3 1 70 think 


of hink ef nothing now, but ending; rid my 
'wn elf of all new Hopes and Enterprizes 3; 
and Wake my laſt leave of every Place 1 depart 
to rom; and. every Day diſpoſſeſs my ſelf of 
> 4e „ an ole Maunners are good, may 
2 45 falſe Opinions; and 1 Man 8 


reach Truth, nay, tho' he believe it not 


ent imſelf. Tis doubtleſs a fine Harmony 
the hen Doing and Saying e and 
n. will not deny, but that Saying, when the 


Actions follow, is of great Authority and 


nts, hcacy. . 2 1 1 1 2 * i 
nor . 4* Epicurus's imon is, That Plea- 


ores are to be avoided, if greater Pains be 


* the Conſequence; and Pains to be coveted, 
ö hat will terminate in greater Pleaſures. 


iy The Providence that takes care of 
leas and Moles, does alſo take care of 


«a 
* 


ns 
's, 


* en, if they will have the ſame patience 

— leas and Moles have, to leave it to it ſelf. 

Par 48 A certain Monk uſed to be always 
ds. {Woking upon the Earth, in the Shape of 

© ta umility, till he. was choſen Abbor, 'and 
ar. ben changed his Figure; and being queſti- 
be. ued for his ſudden Change by one of his 
745 onvent, anſwered, In his former Poſture, 
„ Ne was only looking for the Keys of the 


eeded not the former Poſture. 


1 


Cl 
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\bby; but now be had found: chem he 


10 J ; 
49 A Man can have no Security of his 
good Name, becauſe it is in the keeping of 
others, more than of himſelf, 4 
Fo The great evil of ſuffering, is not ſo 
much in the Thing a Man ſuffers, as in the 
Mind and Temper of Spirit of the Man 
that meets with it. | | 
- FI There are ſuch infinite Caſualties that 
may be mortal to me, that it is no wonder 
that I ſhould die; bur it is, that I live. 3 
52 There is in all Men a natural deſire of 8 
Honour; they would have the Approbation 
of others; and do very, much acquieſce, 
and reſt ſatisfied, when there is a Concur- 
rence of other Men's Judgments with their 


13 . Whilſt Virtue ſtays in Thoughts 
and Deſires, in Deſigns and Reſolutions, 
it is an Embrio: it is not compleat till it 
come forth in Action. 
4 When Fact is clear, the Truth bears 
down all before it; and is not only perſwa- 
Kve, but compulſive alſo upon our Belief. 
yy Whilſt we are in good Health, let us 
ſhake off all trifling Bu as much as we 
can; and before a Diſeaſe confines us to our Mt 
Beds, let us ſet our Houſes in order. 4 
Js The ſick Man is to be adviſed, that 
he abſtain from making of Vows to God. 
It is enough if he fully reſolves to amend his 
Life when he is in good Health, and free 
fram Fear and Trouble. Then let him 
5 | . _ deliberate } 


a —» 


, St ad. - Ho: 


1 
his deliberate what Courſe he will take. For 
X fooliſh and unadviſed Promiſes are an Offence 
fo / It is very uſeful to be preſent with 
= dying Perſons, that whatſoever we ſee de- 
teſtable in them we may avoid; and what- 
ſoever good, we may imitate it. For at 
that Infant it appears what Faith and Con- 
ſcience every one hath. 7 
78 A Liar excludeth himſelf from the 
Society of prudent and Men, and 
molt horribly joineth himſelf to the Devil, 
yorng himſelf ro his bitter Bondage and 
ower. 4, 
9 There is no Quality ſo contrary to 
boy. Nature which Men ee effect, and 
ut on upon occaſion, in order to ſerve an 
Fntereſt, or gratify a ' prevailing Paſſion : 
= The proudeſt Man will perſonate Humility: 
N the moroſeſt learn to flatter, e. 
do Leiſure and Solitude are the beſt 
effects of Riches; becauſe they are the Mo- 
= thers of Thought: Vet are avoided by moſt 
= 1 ere. Hawn _ drs Buſi- 
N $3 which are Signs of being weary of 
561 The true end of Riches (next to do- 
ing good) is Eaſe and Pleaſure. Bat the 
common Effect is to increaſe. Care and 
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282 Pride 154 a ex of one's ſelf, 
and 'Scorm of others, are often found in 
bean unexperienced, hot- headed Perſons; 


at Temper, which turns ones 
Thought either upon Good in Poſſeſſion, 
8 3 bon $5595") 
24 Since in ſome de molt Sther 
| or Fear, we ſhouſd turn our Thoughts 
me deſign of courſe of Lite! that will 
2 drain them witk Hopes. If that cannot 
ii the next is to ſeek Diverſion from 
13 > ught by. Buſineſs, S or Labour. 
zt Men that do not think of the Preſent, 
© will be thinking of the Paſt -or Future; 
. een 
* to fix their Thoughts on the Preſent. 
1 is Tn Rerreat a man feel bow Life 
K he like it, be is the happier; if 


{ ought ta change it to Company, Buſineſs, 
B * which keep a Man 
I from his on Thoughts and ions. 
167. Of all Excellencies chat make Con- 
Senſe and Nature are 


* 
; Shy 


py 


. -68:Good Senn is to be found in all Con- 
"ns and Degrees 


of Men, in a Farmer or 


| 8 on U. 


e Happineſs'of Tit depends much up- 


1 ; ev) 3 


dillikes it, he is the more miſerable, and; 


23 the 2 but good Humour make | 


_ Miles fometimes,” as well as a Lawyer or 
Divine; tho' their — of AP. 2 


* 8 5 : 
Fo 3 . * 


8 60 The chief ingredients in ache, 
ſition of thoſe Qualities that gain Eſteent : - 
and Praiſe, are, good N —_ Truths ot; 
Senle, and good Breedi 


lery, comes from ill Nature, and defire-of”"# 
Harm to others; tho? without good to 


valuing our ſelves, by ſhewing others Faults 
and Follies; and the TPO with 7 
ſelves, as free from them. 
171 While the Vigeur _— our. Mind; 5 
Health of our Body continues unbrokenz 
if we do not provide ſome Employment 
that may entertain us, we ſhall weary ou 
our elves with fruitleſs Deſires and vain At? 
tempts after our wanted Objects; ue 
that "Riragth and, vivacity-of Natute which” 
ſhould render our State more comfortable, 
would: make it Paley may wg * Banks 
72 Many Monki ks 
muck —— from the Worlt, having mut 
Leiſure, and few Books, did ſpin aut cv“ 
F„5FFF0VW0000 1 mw 
IN Ps 
7 God! has created 2 welle l x 
Flowers, as Herbs; and Fruit. And in ches 
Variety of Beauty, in the Colours and Fixe. 
gures of all that he has produced he p- 
| ee Tory to have made Proviſion; hot 
only to de 3 r 3 


70 Offenſive and iſtioguiſhod: Rails. * F + 


one's ſelf: Or from Vanity, and a elde — ;1 


Sh [14] 

MA l have been long convinced, that no- 
"= can be more antichriſtian, nor more 
contrary to Scnſe and Reaſon, than to trou- 
ble and moleſt our Fellow Chriſtians, becauſe 
they cannot be exactly of our Minds, in all 
the things relating to he Worſhip of God; 

and abour rhoſe Mien! which a agree are 
not abſolutely neceſſary to Salvation. AF 
7 The generality of Mankind, either 
out of Lazineſs, or a Diffidence of their be- $ 
ing able to judge aright in Points that are 
not v flew (or lie out of the common 
way Bufineſs) are apt rather to take 
things upon truſt, than * ive themſelves 
the trouble to examine — they be 
ere not. e 
756 The Hiſtorian obliges the Nation 
inhoſe Hiſtory he writes, as the Painter 
does the Perſon whoſe Picture he draws; 
juſt as far as he does his Work true, and no 
rther. If he gives them thoſe Ornaments 
which are not their own, he wrongs them; 
and gives others occaſion to think, there 
was need of it to cover ſome Deformity or 
- other. 


The Honour that is got by a Lye, 
4 _ no longer than wy, Truth comes to 
| To. 


78 Bubequins 1 reporteth, that when we 
ename in ſight of Buds, a Troop of young 
-” Turks on rſeback drew our Eyes after 
© them; Their Heads were uncovered. and. 
)y f og F : I ſhaven 


k 1 2 > i 
LEE. 6 3 
OE" 
* 


5 nothing at all. 
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ſhaven upon their Crowns; there was a 
long Line cut with a Knife, and in the 
Wound they ſtuck Feathers of ſeveral forts; 
= and tho' drops of Blood diſtilled down from 
their Wounds, yet they difſembled their 
Pain, and rode merrily on as if they ailed 


79 Juſt before me there walked ſome 
Foormen, of which one had his naked Arms 
a kim-bow; and both of them had a Knife 
run thro? their Arms above their Elbow. - 

80 One was Naked all the upper parts to 
his Navel, the Skin of his Loins being ſo 
cut in two places both above and below, 
that a Club being run through them, hung 
down from them as from a Belt. Another 
had an Horſe- ſnoe nailed to the Crown of 
his Head; and it was ſo old that the Shoe 
and the Skin grew together. . 

81 There are a thouſand things in Law, 
in Phyſick, in all the Arts and Sciences, 
which are impenetrable to thoſe who have 
not groundedly learnt thoſe Arts and Scien- 
ces; however vaſt a Genius they may have 
otherwiſe, and how able ſoever they may be 
in penetrating things of the higheſt Nature. 

2 Rules may poſſibly hinder ſome from 
being very bad Poets; but are not capable 
of making any good one. 

83 Thoſe Pleaſures which require Study 

and. Application, are by no means to be 
called Recreations. 3 

84 There 
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16 43 
ao There are — who have ſuch aman- 
ner of talking always, that one may ſay they 
have need of two Tongues. And they hearken 
ſonlittle co what others ſay, that one Ear 
would be ſufficient for them. 73 

85: A great Talker tells all he knows. 
and all he knows not; he is neither capable! 
of y , nor of Buſineſs: 72 is a Sieve 
that can old: nothing. en 39) 29 

86 It's very ſeldom that As e 
bath either Diſcretion or opt anners. 
87 A Slanderer is à Traytor, Coward, 

and *Mardeter. | He often gives a mort 


Blow to * that never knows the Hand : 
that killed him. 8 


88 Our Reputation \ depends not upon our 
Seer: We ey in the Hands of the 88 
that never ſpares or favours any one they ſet 
themſelves againſt, and never quit the Im- 

rm when ende) have taken Es N 
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89 We are almoſt all ſo unhappy by Na- 
ture, that we are more moved with Ill, than 
with Good: if we hear of a dozen good + 


| Actions, they leave leſs Impreſſions upon us 


| chaſe one of theſe good Actions that pleaſes = 
us moſt, to publiſh, itz: but this is What we 
* think 5 but we can never have Lan- 


IIT enough to publiſh one bad Action ro 
Wos 3 ler vs mw our r ſelves juſtice 


"ok upon 
> A - * f : : * 
"TP | n * es, 


We 


Ethan one bad one that is told us. We might: 


IP : 
Te 
4 
4 : 
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| F7 
upon. this way of 1 ing, n denotes we 
are our ſelves very corrupt and. uncharitable. 
go Tell a Man of the World, of an ex 
craqrdihary! Action that ee taken 
notice of; he has much ado: to belic eve it. 
and requires Proofs and Witneſſes ; and ig 
— it would be a Weakneſs in him 
3 — believe ſuch a Report eaſily. But let a 
malicious Man, forge a 1 deteſta- 
ble Action; and he believes that at the firſt, 
Moment it is told him. Ask him the Rea- 
ſon of this l and he will anſwer 
vou, that the good 2 charitable Men re- 
port a „ Yr Au 2 ano- 
4 ; $6 that they — once ought pon 
1 be it not be equity likewiſe to, aus tha 2 
many wicked Ackions are attributed to thoſs = 
that never had the Deſign or Will to eom- 
mit them? He is caũtious of believing 
W what is ſaid of the one, and finds no Di 
culty to believe the other. In one of cheſs 
he muſt be convinced, becauſe it is a good. 
Action; in the other he i is the firſt Moment 2 
Pee becauſe it is a bad one. 2 
91 It is more Cowardice in my Opinion, 
to ſpeak ill of one, than to affront him; the 
Reaſon is, he that ſpeaks ill of another 
aſſaults him when he is abſent, and cannot 


— . 


Leeſiſt him. He that ſpeaks affrontingly to! 


his Face, attacks his Enemy in his Face 
without Fear of his Anger cen Me 


A2 LN LS The” 
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92 The Reaſon why ſo many die with- Wi 


out making their Wills, or why they do not aft 
make them bur at the laſt Extremity, is be- 8 4 
cauſe they cannot do it without ſpeaking of 
Death, which they fly and fear above all 


Things. 


53 When Religion or Reputation are Mi © 
made the Subjects of Wit, it is the eaſieſt 


Thing in the World to turn them into Im- 

piety or Scandal. | Y 
94 Melancholy Men, that by a profound 
Meditation, and long Habit of Reaſoning, i 


- certain Knowledge of the Succeſs of all 
Things, are never ſurprized with ill Events; i 
to them. Th 8 


have, as it were, formed to themſelves a 


- Of It isnot like, that they that have no- 1 * 


thing in their Minds but Ignorance, or in 
their Conſcience but Crimes, ſhould be 
much pleaſed to look into themſelves to ſeek 
Satisfaction and Reſt, 1 798 
96 Reputation as it is got and loſt now- 
a- days, may be reckoned amongſt the Gifts 
of Fortune, of which Fools have often a 
bigger ſhare than deſerving Perſons. 
97 Politick Spirits make that Uſe of 
_ Chriſtianity, that the Stoicks did of Philo- 
ſophy, to abuſe the Vulgar, forming to 
themſelves imaginary Virtues, which Hu- 


manity cannot attain to. 


[19] 
98 Theria the Corinthian, was ſo (nicely) . 
afraid of Flies, that ſhe would endure no 


ot i 
be- Light in her Chamber, for fear, forſooth, 
of Nor 5 them; yet ſhe had Boldneſs enough 
all to kill her Husband. + 
90 This is the great Privilege of Men 
re that lead contemplative Lives, that they ne- 
ſt ver want Employment; when other Men, 
1- MF that fink down into Senſuality, or that vio- 
late the Peace of their own Minds and Con- 
d ſciences, are fain to ſeek the worſt Compa- 
7, ny, that they may drive away their Time. 
2 8 100 When Fear and Courage are reaſon- 
able, they oppoſe not one another. The 
one opens our Eyes to foreſee a Danger; the 
y other ſtrengthens our Heart to reſiſt it. 
101 There are thoſe who cannot endure 


to have any one well ſpoken of; and who 
believe the Cenſure of the World to be an 
= Apology for all their Faults; ſince it com- 
4 prove them in ſo much Company, as if the 
Y - umber of Malefactors authorized the Of- 

fence. „ 
= 102 Baſhfulneſs is commonly a Teſtimo- 
= ny of an innocent Soul, that is far from con- 
= cciving of great Ills, ſince it is fo ſenſible of 
W light ones; and ſometimes when they are 
but imaginary ones neither. l 

103 The Philoſopher that always wept, 
would have been tempted to laugh, if he 
bad heard ſome of our Women, who af- 

tecting to paſs for Learned, fill their ay | 

1 Wit 


nn 3 Hh expreſs their Pally 1 
more their Wit. = 
ro The exceſſive Deſire of pleaſing goes 
dang: almoſt always with the Apprebenfion 
of not being liked; and then when theſe 
two Paſſions meet, they cauſe great Inequa- 
ties; becauſe if Defire excites them, Fear 
cools them vhen the one animates to ſpeak, 
the other keeps us ſilent; and thus too 
much Apprehenſion, as well as Vanity, hin- 
ders Graceſulneſss. 
toy In Education doth wot- Ebiariburs 
- Ks ro ruſtick Shamefacedneſs, than Conſti- 
rution of Nature, There are thoſe that are 
bred in ſuch a Slavery, that they can do no- 
E _ they dare not hold up their 
: that becoming Confidence that 
e AQtions: Their Thoughts are always 
| and whatloeyer good Inclinations they 
have; Shameface + "Thoſe that 
have ſeen nothing, are apt "Y het amazed at 
every little Matter; and their Diffidence of 
Thing. makes them admire or fear every 
in 
1805 "Tis. deck even for the beſt of Wits, 
to have Dexeeriry without Experience, or 
47 5 without Practice. 
The Buſineſs and impertinent Affurs 


of! Wölk Men {fea} from them all their Time, 
and they are wy, reſtlels 1 in 4 fooliſh Mo- 
Aon. 1 F 


„ hs 12 K 1175 "1 
* 2 


——_— 3 108 We 


* 


wy 1]. 
= 108 We _ erfectiy know what is aod, 
nnd what is Evil; and may be 2 certain id 
Morals, as in Mathematicks. 2 


* too Too much. Secreſy and San 
2 ry cauſe the Wound of à terrified Conſei- 
Mnce to bleed inwardly, rankle, feſter, and 
| K * 9 =o def! perate; whereas ſeaſonable Diſcos 
. = ht have comforted and cured it. 
; 128 75 e Nhe Scripture bids us pray for our 
= Enemies, and ey our Enemies, but no 
v here does it bid us truſt our Enemies; nay, 


1 lit ſtrictly cautions us againſt it; Prov. xxvi. 
er. U ben be ſpeaketh tbee fair, believe him 


„,; for there (are Tones: Abominatiuns in bis 
= | Heart. SEE 1 


111 Tis a \Reprotch to be the firſt * 


4 | the laſt. F * 1 
112 If 4 Man bs ile und virtuous; tho 
be be che Son of a Clown, he is more to 
be loved and honoured, khan he that being 
vicious, is in a lineal Deſcent from him that 
bas Knighted with Tuba! Cain 's Fauchion 
he made before the Flood. 

113 Among all the eighty andrajdijoal 
Matters of governing the World, it's uſual - 
with Providence. to : amuſe Mankind with 
ſome wonderful Events; that when we:can< 
not find out the Connexion and Dependance 
of ſecond Cauſes, we may humbly acquieſce 
in adoring the: abſolute: N of the 


| firſt; 
7 4 114 While 
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tleman of his Race, but it is a nn to be 
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the laſt; knowing that no Man can 


without gaining ſome Knowledge which he 


22 1 
114 While the Soul is in the Body, it as 
*rwere ſleeps: And one thinks himſelf rich, 
another great and noble, a third learned 
and wiſe; but alas, all this is only a Dream: 


When either Afflictions or Death makes a 


Noiſe, the ſleepy Soul awakes, and finds 


it ſelf empty and poor, after all the imagi- 
nary Store it enjoys. 


115 Give me ſuch a Man as can ſtand 


firm and unſhaken upon his own Baſis, when 


the whole World totters; that knows what 
is juſt and honeſt, and dares do it; that is 
Maſter of his own Paſſions, and ſcorns- to 


be a Slave to anothers: Such an one in his 


Rags and Poverty, is a far better Man, and 
merits more Reſpe&, than thoſe gay Things 
who owe all their Greatneſs and Reputation 
to their Rentals and Revenues. + 
116 Studious and inquiſitive Men, com- 
monly at forty or fifty Years of Age at the 
urmoſt, have fixed and ſettled their Judg- 
ments in moſt Points, and as it were made 


their beſt Underſtandings; ſuppoſing they 
have thought, or ge heard what can 


be faid on all ſides of Things; and after that 
they grow poſitive, and impatient of Con- 
tradiction, thinking it a Diſparagement to 
them to alter their 5 8 But we ought 
to be ſo wiſe, as to be willing to learn to 
ger 
wiſer, without ſome Change of his Mind, 


had 


an ATP 
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had be 
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had not, or correcting ſome Error which he 


ore. Ws a 
117 General Perſuaſions to Virtue, and 
Invectives againſt Vice, are not of much 


Power to reform Men; becauſe they fall 


among the Croud, but do not touch the 
Conſciences of particular Perſons in ſo ſen- 
ſible a manner, as when particular Duties 


and Sins are treated of. 


118 This general way is, as if a Phyſi- 
cian, inſtead of applying particular Reme- 
dies to the Diſtemper of his Patient, ſhould 
entertain him with a long Diſcourſe of Dif- 
eaſes in general, and of the Pleaſures and 
Advantages of Health, and earneſtly per- 


ſuade him to be well, without taking his | 
particular Diſeaſe into Conſideration, and 


preſcribing Remedies for it. 

119 Trade is grown the Deſigu of all 
Nations in Europe, that are poſſeſs d of any 
Maritine Provinces, . as being the only un- 


exhauſted Mine, and out of whoſe Trea- 


{ures all Greatneſs at Sea naturally ariſes. 
120 The firſt Motions of Paſſions, how 
violent foever, may be pardoned; and it is 


only the Continuance of them which makes 


them inexcuſable. r 

121 The wiſeſt Men are not made in 
Chambers and Cloſets crouded with Shelves, 
but by Habitudes, and active Converſa- 
tion. ; ; *. 794 * 


122 1 
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IF 112 1 have heard it is an ordinary Thing 
a Amſterdam 10 find the: ſame Merchant, 
Who in the Morning was the buſieſt Man 
2 in the World at at Exchange Time, to be read- 
U ing Plate, ot Xenophon in Greek, or ſome 
Other of the learnedeſt Authors and Foets at 
Tome in the Afternoon. d 
123 1s it by Nature, or PET 92 of 
Fancy, that the. Sight of Places Which we 
"know. have been frequented and inhabited 
by Perſons, whoſe emoirs are recom- 
led 5 in Story, does in ſome fort work 
more upon us, than to hear a Recital of their 

Acts, or to read their Writin 
124 He that is zealous Ys diligent, tho! 
he have more Paſſions, ſhall profit more in 
Virtue, than another that is of a more tem- 
perate Diſpoſition, if he be leſs fervent in 

_ the purſuit of Virtue. -. _ 
25 Nothing: is more fulſome than Elo- 
Juence, when empty of things, and which 
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i Hays nothing. 
1346 Inconſtancy Happen ofiner in Love, 
| than Friendſhip; he 1 ot 


Love are ava luden received, and 
of it more violent, Than thoſe 
1 Friendhip: And the deſires which are com- 
moaly kindled by one ſingle Perfection 
en as Beauty, or Wit) not being ſud- 
deny anſwered, are in proceſs of Time ex 
| xinguilhed or abated by Obſervation of 
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ome diſgufiful ImperfeRions or other, in 


** Perſon beloved. 

127 Moſt Men would have little to do, 
nk they buſy themſelves about nothing but 
ey underſtood, or were concerned 


I 118 pe ſhould execute ſpeedily,” 


r of Nhat Intel projects ſlowly. The 

we recipitancy % the Paſſion of Fools, yet 
ted peedy Execution is the Mother of good 
m- Fortune. 


e . HI 


129 Socrates. was wont to ſay, chat to 
ld Men, Death ſtands before them conti- 
pually in their Sight: But to young Men, 
1 * behind, that unawares it may leap 
5 them, as an Enemy that lies in Am- 


"130 Thing Things that are. far off ſeem to. 
t the are (as the Stars in the Fir- 
mament;) ſo becauſe young Men behold 
Death as at' a Diſtance, they neglect 
both it, and what it brings, as things not 
vorth their minding. | 
131 Thou ſeeſt not old Age ( ſaith Seneca 
e brevit. vite) whenſoever thou beholdeſt 
iy Hairs and Wrinkles; he that has no 
more to prove him an old Man, may be 
granted to have been long, but not to Jive 


l ſpent, is Time only, and not Life. ö 
132 So ancient Years, or paſt Ages, are 
aud by the preſent, as 8 


Lved long: for the great Part of our Life | 


* 
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1 will be the Admiration of ſucceeding 
2 3 All Men are divided into ſeveral 
Opinions, and every Head begets a Fancy 
* its own (particular) Brain. 
134 The Mouth ſeems to me the prin- 
cipal Gate of the Soul; for as thro” the 
Fab age of the Senſes, Objects enter, ſo this 
is for the Mind to go forth of, and to ma- 
nifeſt her ſelf a, rhe En of Words. by 
135 Were all the beſt Heads and Judg- 
ments of the World united into and 
all their Reaſonsbrought to the pureſt Quin- 
teſſence of Rationality, it were not capable, .. 
to amend the leaſt Circumſtance, or make 
an Addition to the leaſt Atom of Nature's 
Perfection. 
136 There is a kind of Malignity i in moſt 
Men, that diſpoſes them (out of a deſire to 
appear more underſtanding than their Com- 
panions) too freely to Dane and reprehend 
thoſe whom they ought rather to praiſe, 
or (at leaſt) to conceal their Imperfections. 
: r eſſect ta be 2 
N kw di er of the Commerce of Men, hich 
die. 


in the mutual Credit we give to each 

0 

. 138 Repartees loſe much of their 155 E 

- >... when we come to relate them: becaule we 
have not the ſame Paſſions they had in the 
By} Copy" where they were Kt ſpoken. 

* 20 Sify b i Pere 


[ 


Pony 
139 Natures that have much Heat, and 
great and violent Deſires and Perturbations, 


veral i 2 

re not ripe for Action, till they have paſſed 
Ta he Meridian of their Years. "ur 7 — 
orin· Natures may do well in Youth 
the! 140 On the other fide, Heat and Viva- 
this ity wh Age, is an excellent Compoſition for 
11. Dulinels. . 

wn 141 Some are ſuch extream ſelf- lovers, 
de- they will ſer an Houſe on Fire, if it were 
"Sy but to roaſt their Eggs. e 
in. . 142 It's a good point of Cunning, for a 
able NMian to ſhape the Anfwer he would have in 
Ake is own Words and Propoſitions; for it 
Ie's makes the other Party ſtick the leſs. wr 1 

1 143 I knew one that when he wrote a 
noſtLetter, would put that in which was moſt 


e to Material, in the Poſtſcripr, as if it had been 
- MW By-Matter. * Som AT 


144 I knew another, that when he came 
to have Speech, would paſs over that he in- 


ale) ended moſt; and go forth, and come back 
e gain, and ſpeak of it as a thing he had al- 
AN 
nich it folg 


1457 It's a reverend Thing to behold an 
ancient and noble Family, which hath ſtood 
againſt the Waves and Weather of Time. 
For new Nobility is but the Act of Power, 
Put amount ee 4 EE of Time. 
146 Proſperity doth beſt diſcoyer Vice, 
but Adverſity Virtue, -- 1 e e * 
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147. All that vaſt Empire Vice has got 
in the World, is founded in the Pravity of 
fingle Perſons; and would certainly be 
ruined by their Reformation. 

148 Guilt has a miſerable kind of Infi- 
lu and leſſens not by being communica- 


149 The Commands are the ſupreme 
and moſt eminent part of the Evangelical 
Covenant; the Promiſes come but as 
Handmaids and Attendants; of this ſort are 
the Threatnings too. 

150 Faithful Obedience, and not inſolent 
Hope, commends us to God. If a Man's 
3 be proportionable to his Obedience, 


3 regular. 
a meek and an angry Perſon 


caſt up their accounts together, and com- 
— 4 number of Affronts and Contumelies 

the Fre met with; and I believe the Odds 
, as between Saul s Thou- 

{rhe 4 avid's ten Thouſands. 

172 Tis certain, that the return made 
to the firſt Injury, provokes a new one; 
Men being ſo partial to themſelves, that he 
who receives a Harm by way of Retaliation 
never reflects on his own firſt Guilt, but 
looks on it as a naked Injury, and fo purſues 
his Rev — which has again the fame 
Effect on t other; and fo. this Wild- fire 
ins round till it have ſer all in a Flame; 
made the ſaddeſt — not 4 in 
"mg en's 
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Men's Minds, but their outward Concern- 
ments too, in the many fatal Outrages 
which theſe eager Contentions occaſion z 


all which would be avoided by a meek dif- 


regard of the firſt Provocation: So that 
uct” alrho' fome Injuries may fall upon the paſſive 
* Man; yet infallibly there would be no 
eme Broils and Quarrels, which are alone the 


great Accumulators and Multipliers of Injuries. 
153 'Tis certainly a moſt generous and 
FUE entivening Pleaſure which reſults from a 
ſeaſonable Liberaliry. When I ſee a Man 
ſtruggling with Want, his very Spirit as 
well as Body ſtooping under the Preſſure ; 
if I then relieve him, the human Nature 
within me, which is common to us both, 
does by a kind ſympathetick Motion, exulc 
and raiſe up itſelf. Bur if I have any Piety, 
that er — it much more: For as the for- 
mer ſhewed me my own Image in m 
Bother, ſo this ren me God's Ana — 
tranſcendent a Satisfaction muſt it be, to 
have thus reſcued him, who bears ſo divine 
an Impreſs; to have paid ſome part of Gra- 
titude to my Creator for my own Being, 
by making my ſelf in my low Sphere, the 
gar or preſerver of that Life, which he 

rſt breathed in another? +4; Þ 
: 154 If the difficulty (of Reformation) 
ny ariſcs only from the confirmedne(s of the 
74 Habit, every act of Reſiſtance, as it weakens 
„dhe Habit, ſo it abates the Difficulty. 

| 5 155 When 


* — 


15 When that Reluctance and Re 
ſiſtance of the corrupt Appetite is ſo weak: 


160 Our Vices have a natural as well as 
moral Efficacy to deſtroy us. Our Luſts do 
not only provoke, but execute God's Wrath; 
and make us more miſerable than Hell itſelf 
Could do without them. 


o 


161 *T was a Sober and Chriſtian Reply, 
of a late learned Gentleman, who being 
asked by one, whether a Papiſ might be 
ſaved; anſwered, You may be ſaved with- 


5 * 
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ned and ſubdued, that a Man acts with im 
Freedom, he acts with Pleaſure too. * 
156 Whatſoever falls ſhort of a preſent, qu 
univerſal, permanent Change, falls as much ian 
ſhort of Repentance. _ | W 

157 Alas! we are not ſo generous, as to 
do well for Virtues ſake; nay, nor ſo provi-¶ ar 
dent, as to do it for Reward : Tis our Fear, MW ne 
that is the moſt prevalent Incentive; and I 
accordingly we find Religion generally F 
makes her firſt Impreſſions there. 
158 Worldly Acceſſions do rather en- d 
large than fill our Appetites. | 5 
179 The Philoſopher handſomely re- t 
2 the Impatience of the Perſian 2 
King for the Death of his Wife, by under- W | 
taking to revive her, if he could help bim | 
but to the Names of three Men that had 
never grieved, to write upon her Tomb. | 
| 


162 The End of all Religion, is but the 
drawing us to a Conformity with God; the 
Ae on us ſome Character of his eter- 
nal Goodnefs and Holineſs. Tis then as ab- 
ſurd as impious, to believe that our Zeal to 
any Religion can abſolve us from that Purity, 
which is the End and Deſign of all. 
163 If we examine the Occurrences of 
all Ages, we ſhall find, that either the — | 
neſs of acquiring, or the Revenge of mi 
Dignities, have been the great Inſtigators of 
Eccleſiaſtick Feuds.  / PSs Toy ag 
164 He that ſhall conſider what ſolemn 
en. diſquiſitions there are upon the ſlighteſt and 


rence and concern, Queſtions of this kind 
are bandied in the World; muſt wonder how 
Men can at once be ſo ſerious and ſo tri- 
fling; or that thoſe who can ſay ſo much, 
5 — w_ — ask — — what 
urpoſe they ſay any thing. By this ( vain 
Curiofiry ) Nadia Confidence; with- 
out any true ground of it; and get ſuch a a 
Knowledge as may puff up, but not edify. 
165 Some are ſo poſſeſt with their o 
Fancics, that they take them for Oracles, 
and think they ſee Viſions, and are arrived 
to ſome extraordinary Revelations of Truth; 
when indeed they do but dream Dreams, 
and amuſe themſelves with the fantaſtick 
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inconſiderable Subjects; with what adver- _ 
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166 This is that which makes the great 
Combuſtion and Confuſion amongſt us; for 
-while one Man opines one way, another | 
another, and each will obtrude his Opinion 
on every body elſe; tis impoſſible but the 
Conteſts ſhould be and endlefs; for 
each Man labours under a double Imparience, 
the one of having his own Notions rejected, 


the other of — the quite contrary im- 
poſed on him; and tho” it is true, the reci- 


Procalneſs of the Injury ought to allay the | 
diſpleaſure at it; yet Men ſo much more 
conſider what they ſuffer, than what they 
do, that every one cries out aloud of that 
hard meaſure which himſelf offers without 


16 Diſputes raiſed about ſome Pin or 
Nail of the Temple, have ſometimes ſhak 
and endan whole Fabrick ; rob 
the Church of that fraternal Unity, which 
was its ſafeſt Cement and ſureſt r 
168 Tis not whole Armies can eg 
my Reaſon, nor Cannons batter my Will; 
tis Conviction, not Force, that muſt induce 


4 169 Good Purpoſes ſhould be the Dire- 
e pan non, not the Apology for 

170 God has put en raise Principle ino 
Man, which tis impo to ſupp 

as that there ſhall be a total Ceſſation af 
Motion; and therefore every intermitting 


L337 
Pr ſober, regular Actinge, makes way for” 
ild, CR ones. When the Mind 
s empty, when it has no worthy and pro-- 
table Speculation to entertain it, _ the” 
oſt improper, and preternatural Obje&- 
offers it ſelf, and importunately crouds in to · 
fill the Vacuum. > Hil 3 
171 'Tis neceſſary that Men ſhould adapt 
their Speech to the Capacities of thoſe they” 
treat with; otherwiſe let them diſcourſe 
never ſo elaborately, they will rather con- 
found than edify; and appear to affeck more 
to boaſt, than communicate their Know- 
| 3 It is become the Badge and Signa- 
ture of a modern Wit, to be one of David's 
Fools, in ſaying there is no Gt. 
173 Every Man affects the Reputation 
of being wile, is pleaſed when he ſueceeds 
in that aim; and on the contrary, is not 
more troubſed and diſcomſited at any thing 
than to be taxed of Ignorance and Error. 
174 He that hath nothing where with to 
maintain a Riot, leaves it doubtful both-ro 
_ — whether his Abſtinences- 
be the Effects of Poverty or Temper; bur: 
he that has all the fee for Luxury, and. 
yet permits it not to kindle; he approves his 
Sobriety to be indeed his Choice: and not- 
tis Fate. Gn; 333 
177 None can be ſuppoſed indeed to 
FTruſt in tho living God, but thoſe who by 
1 C n ncere 


Me are always forbidden to ſay that which 


[32]. | 
Gwen: Piety, qualify themſelves for hi 


3 | 
6 As for Sports and Pallimes, the bei 
near to Idleneſs, and thy 


of i t come 
worſt of them to Vice; that as the one i 
not to be allowed any; fo the other no con- 
ſiderable part of our Time. 
„ The End of God's Canned i 
only to make us capable Subjects of choſe A 
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eternal Felicities he deſires to beſtow. tl 
1578 The Hatred of the Vicious, will doll h. 
yaw! leſs harm than their Converſation. . 1 
179 They who are hurried into an excel E 


of CONCern, when they had themſelves in- 
ſatisfy the De of thoſe that 
Gugke ta offend them; for this is to render 
our Enemy pleaſed, when we give him Teſti: 
. chat he hinders us from being ſo. 
180 A wiſe Man ought well to confider 
always — which he ys, but he is never 
hound to ſay all that he thinks: There is no 
need that for the avoiding a Lye, he ſhould 
fall into Indifcretion. 2 not 3 
Fruth, every time that we ho not ſſ 


i Falſe; but we are not — to ſay 
always all that is True. There is no Law 
that obliges us to ſpeak all our Sentiments, 


„ „ „ 0 5 


or to diſcover all our Thoughts. 

181 We ought not to be ſays Epiftetus) 
as the Brutes without Affection; nor as 
du * becauſe when _ 1 

- ve 


Fools watt 
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live after that Manner, we ſhew that we 
can be ſick, and ean cure ourſelyesz that 
be a Senſe and Wiſdom: or other- 
wiſe we ſhould not have an Equality of 


Mind, but a Stupidity; and it were to ſnew, 


that we have either no 
Reaſon to govern it. 

182 It is much more dicken ( [on 
Ariſtotle) to ſupport one's ſelf under Grief, _ 
than to abſtain from Pleaſure. Tem 4 
has its dependance on our Liberty; but 
Toleration * upon the Malice of our 
Enemy. 

183 There are very few that can defend 
themſelves againſt Proſperity ; and for 
part, I eſteem much more thoſe that 
Moderataon in their Pleaſures, than thoſe 
that practiſe —— under Su 

184 In the eſt Extremities, r 
dem e ade „or there is none: If there 
be one, — id we not op gr all” 
poſſible means, without admitting ſo 
a Trouble of Mind till we ſee 


* 


ſhall ſucceed? If there be — — 
muſt refolve to Suffer, as we muſt to "Dies 
0 


ſince as the one is inevitable acc 
the Laws of Nature; ſo we ſee the other 
2 be ſo according to the er Neceſ- 
. 80 many Friends 23 A d hach 
gained; with ſo many Eyes doth he ſee, 
with ſo many Ears doth hear, with {> 

„ 
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Underſtandings doth he think of 1 
| bib is profitable to him. 
186 When a Man hath Friends, he my 
do many things at the ſame time, and cor 
- fult about divers Affairs at onee, and ſee an; 
' Hear, nay more than that, he may be in 
Places at the ſame Moment. | 
e S0 natural is Love to us, and wit 1 
a S feet; that J believe there is no Man in 
the World, who for all the Wealth in it, 
would be bound to love no- body, and to 
de beloved of none. 
188 It is an of a Mind that 
1 to the better, when it is acquain- 
ted with thoſe Faults which. it was igno- 
rant of before: 
189 It is a ſhrewd Preſumption againſt 
the Frutk of any Matter delivered in Hi- 
ſtory, when it is ſaid to: have been many 
Ages before the Time of him that was the 
Air Author that mentioned it: And yet he 
doth not pretend to have ſeen: any Record 
lr it, or to have other Author that 
Þved within an Age or two of thoſe Times. 
| 1 — ppineſs, is the firſt, 
7 — mo univerſal Princi 
I K ˖[· Ws 
191 Pleaſure is the Reſult of the Pro- 
rtion and Ag of the Object to 
Capacity or Appetite; _ 
192 Tam but a. Man, that is, alittle Atom 


e ie and Life is but a 
N ſhort 


8 4 þ 
a” 2 24 SS om tu. 


es 137 ˙1 
fhort Moment, in an endlcſs-ſiream-of | 


_— ? 
03. Principles taken upon Truſt hare 

Kldem an equal Influence upon us with 
ä _ which we take upon ſtrict Examina- 
on, and mature Deliberation. And Men 
will ill ably be tempted to deſert thoſe: for 
which they have no better ann _ 
the ber of a Multitude. — Educe 
© 194 Temper, Fortune, "oY 
have a great ſhare in the mem or Mir 
ſery of moſt Men. 
19 0143 as Table, and a fober Life, 
regular and cheap Pleaſures, and moderate- 
Labour, and improve an entire habit 
of Heaith; and prolong Life to the utmoſt 
Period of Nature. 
196 Genius alone is more ſucceſsful than 
Zearni alone; when they are united they 
are excellent. 

197 Mr. Boyle faith, he- anion Na- 
tures Watches, rather chan her Clocks. 

198 Round Dealing, is the Honour off 
Mens Nature: And a Mixture of Falſhood 
is like Allay in Gold; which may make the 
metal Work many bur it — 3 
199 Fhere is reat difference betwixt-> 
cunning Man a wiſe Man. There be 
that can Pack the Gm who yet can's. 
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rather Behaviour than Virtue; and ps 
rather Accompliſhed than Worthy. 


201 If you have no Merit of your own, 
or Eſteem but from your Name and Fami- 


ly; then 22 , 


but they not to you. 
202 Ir oftentimes happens, that a good 


and genteel Converſation, does 


not take a Man fo ſoon as a certain Air, 


and a ſort of civil and obliging Humour, 
which a Man is taken with at firſt ſight, 
and finds a Love for him as ſoon as he ap- 
pes. There are thoſe that are Handſomer 


than he, and indeed deſerve better; yet are 


—_ well © Joy wh And a Man does not 
cel the ſame Joy when as the 
do with the ics U — 8 
203 It is hard to Zeal Gow In- 
tereſt; and it is often ſo well diſguiſed, 
that one is taken for the other; and the 
moſt able Men are miſtaken in it. 
— 204 Three Words when ſpoken with a 
pleaſant and obliging Counterance, ate 
more than Twenty otherwiſe delivered. 
There is a manner of ſpeaking things, that 
makes come — the Heart, 
and tar rhe Tongus is a faithful In erpre 
ter. sf 
2oy The moſt part 1 the World 
their Conſcience after their own F ancy'; 
-and make no * of Conſcience in a 
| thouſand 


Land 
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thouſand things that relate to their Intereſt, 
Ambition or Pleaſure; and ſo they think 
themſelves very eonſcientious, becauſe they 
are very ſcrupulous in thoſe things they 
bave no Inclination to do; but make no 


| Conſcience of thoſe things they bave 2 


Mind to do. | 0 vv 
206 Our Conſcience is a Book, in which 
our Thoughts, Words and Actions are Re- 
giſter d. This Book ſometimes opens itſelf 
( when our Mind is troubled) and reproa- 
ches and moves us to change our Lives: 
But this Book preſently ſhuts, again, becauſe 
we (attend not to it) do not make Appli- 
cation enough to make advantage of: theſe 
good Motious we feel within us, becauſe 
they are not conſtant, * 216, SSH? 
E 7 Careleſneſs, n 2 
ife, ma bring ON X bargy ' of. the 
Mind; bus that is far from Peace of Con- 
ſcience. F | OE . br ; 5 
208 It is ſtrange to ſee, that a Man who 
is obſerved uſually (in his common Liſe) 
to have Prudence in his Affairs, ſnould up- 


on a ſudden, change his Nature; and that 
a motion of Anger, ſhould diſorder in him 


all that Reaſon had placed in ſo good order 
and quiet. . 2 
209 If we were not unjuſtly perſwaded 
of our own Merit, we ſhould often; diſco- 
ver in others ſome Virtue that we ourſelves 
want; but we are ſuch partial . 
Go | thar 
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that is in us, that we believe (when any | 
one praiſes another) that he ſteals our Prai- 


ſes, and gives them to him. 


210 Ir's-a Miſtake to imagine, that we 


eannot do an Action that is taken notice of, 


ex we be moved to it Vanity. 
— one may make himſelf 5 
cording to the Employment he is in, with- 
out the Thoughts of being praiſed and ap- 
—.— for it: The Complacency of per- 
his Duty well, is a ſufficient Re- 
one who ſeeks to acquit himſelf 
with Honour, and never deſires to carry 
the Fame of it furtber. 8 
211 Every one ſaith he is ſincere, and 


deſires others ſhould} be ſo with him, but 


Age; that is, Men that are Private, Cun- 


* 


| fincere in flattering you 
have no Eſteem with: you. You would 


there are few that are ſo in effect: And 
thoſe that are ſo, commonly paſs for Impo- 
tent, and ſuch as do not know how to live: 
24 If you follow the Practices of the 
Age, he that has not Wit enough to appear 
dexterouſly will 


neither have Men ſincere in Truth, nor 
Flatterers in Appearance; You would have 
Men ſincere according to the Fafhion, and 
as-they. are ordinarily in the ice of their 


ming and Cautious in telling you-of your 
Faults ;- but witty and dexterous in ſpeak- 
ing yout Praiſes. A Man of this Temper, 
and ſincere in this Manner, . ſhall paſs with 


you: 


3 


ö 
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you for a brave Man, who knows c 
well how to live and acquire Friends. E 
213 No Man is grieved that he did not 
Dive an hundred Years ago: and wh 
ſhould any one be troubled, that he 

not live an hundred Years hence; you 
have no more right to the future, than you 
have to the paſt. You are between them 
both, hold your ſelf in Peace, and be 
content. | | 2 
214 It would be terrible and frightful to 
us, if Man could not die; ſince he would 
find his Life a Fountain of endleſs Miſeries. 
215 Our Years rowl inſenſibly one after 
another, and row! without ſtanding ſtill 
one Moment till Death; it is thither that 


+ every Step we make carries us; tis there 
ve all go, like ſeveral Rivers which throw 
rhemſelves into the Sea; but the Day, and 
Hour of your Death will never come to 
1 you Knowledge: Make your Advantage of 


216 That which is ordinarily called 
Friendſhip, ought rather to be called Ac- 
quaintance, which is contracted by the 
like Employments, or the like Diverſions. 
Such Friends as theſe, to ſpeak truly of 
them, are ſuch as ſee one another. often, 
without ever having more Sincerity for one 
Janother, more Confidence, or more Open- 
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217 InFriendſhips that are thought mot 
ſtrict, and the moſt ſolid, every one uſes to 
conſider himſelf firſt, and in obliging hi 
Friend, he always ſees his own Set I 

be it Profit, Pleaſure, or Honour. He al 
moſt; always finds himſelf in the way to 
gain ſome of them to himſelf, when he 
goes to-do ſervice to others. All that hel 
does ſo for his Friends, he does ſo for him: 
ſelf; and he does but lend them that which he 
flatters himſelf they will return to him with 
218 The pleaſure of true Friendſhip, 
conſiſts in ſeeing and entertaining one anc 
ther often; in giving reciprocal marks c 
Eſteem and Affection; 1 in thei 
F „ eee 3 
| » Rejoicing, Grievin njoying 
8 Gin aving ther Souls — 8 
together, ſo as to become but one Soul. 
21219 Far from this is the Friendſhip of 
the World; by which a Man is aſhamet 
not to be Debauched with a Friend that 
= - Ao; and not to be quarrelſome, and paſſionaiq 
bi with thoſe that are fo. © Far from” this 
Friendſhip is that which carries us to com 
mit a Crime, that we may be complaiſan 
to our Friends, and not anger them by ou 
too much Diſeretion and Modeſty. Fe 
from this is the Friendſhip of L. ibertine 
that 1s eſtabliſhed in the ruin of Virtue; 
and on a ſhameful and criminal Oe) 
014-4 + | 220 OO 
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. 
220 God takes Part with the injured 
erſon, and ſuch a one pleads hard. 

221 All the Advantage ſome get by Tra- 


LY els, is the adding of Affectation to Folly, 
fe Ind Shameleſſneſs to Vice. 1 


222 A littie while, and all thy Delights 
ill be gone, the Curtain will be drawn, 
and thy Act finiſhed. | Rn 

223 Dying is nothing; 'tis the (un- 
anon) State after this, that makes Death 

C readful. 2 | 

224, I have diſſected all the Enjoyments 
of this World, and cannot find in them any 


_ WT hing that I can term Happineſs. I might 
- have excuſed my Pains, and taken the 
then Words of a wiſer Man for it. It is well if 


I have only loſt my Labour, I might have 
loſt my ſelf alſo in the Experiment. 

_ 225 The proud Man grows ſtark- ſtaring 
Mad, to ſee Pride in another Man. ONS - 


. 226 Grols heavy Thinkers are not to va- 
* lue themſelves for ſpeaking little, becauſe 


their Silence comes rather from Barrenneſs 
than Prudence; and if they hold their 
Peace in many Occaſions, tis not fo much 
to chuſe Words, as to ſeek Senſe; the 
cannot think faſt enough to bear up with 
the Company. „ . 
227 5 thoſe that are ſo nice in 
the uſe of lawful Things, are very free in 
the enjoying of forbidden, when they are 

WINE WENN... 74 EIS 
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228 If there were neither Malice nor 
Envy in the World, yet there are few 
Bar, ef and fo true, but that they 
en divers ways; and if we exa- 
ene well our Actions, we ſhall perceive 
they are almoſt all ſubject to Interpretations 
—— e Who can judge certainly of a 

ving Aims in vublick, if it be for 
1 cs. Fo or Vanity ? May not we 
fay 12 a patient Man, that it is a ſign of In- 
ſenſibleneſs, as ſoon as of Virtue? Who 
knows whether a merry Humour be a Te- 
ſtimony of Looſeneſs, or of Freedom? The 
[Interpretation makes all. 

229 I do not approve of thoſe that put 
their Devotion upon the Rack to make it 
Os as if one could not be ſaved without 

When the Grace of God is 
in in tb Bel the Face is touched over with 
the Sweetneſß of it, and not the Features 
and Colours of the Damned. 
© 230 There are ſome Women that affect 
fo much a Pleafi „that their Smiles 
ſeem rather ridiculous than chearful; and 
others fo much the cantrary, that to put on 
Gravity, they look like School-mi Es, 
or F — 2 ""Whatſpever i is in it, when one 
conſiders well theſe two Humours, the ſeri- 
ous ones intend to deceive, and the eaſy ones 
2 1 2 f good Man, if he 
23 It's a of a an, 

grows better for Commendation. 


232 Somc 
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S 232 Some Men talk of preparing for 
Death, as if it were a Thing that 4 be 
done in two or three Days; and that the 
proper Time of doing it were a little before 
Ka- they die: But I know. no other Preparation 
for Death, but living well; and thus we 
Sus muſt every Day prepare for Death, and 
f 1then we ſhall be well prepared when Death 
for comes. 2 $; . 
Wl 233 One plain poſitive Proof is a better 
1. Reaſon to believe any Thing, than a hun- 
ho ¶ dred Objections againſt it are not to believe. 
it; becauſe, ſince it is confeſs'd on all 
he Hands, that our Knowledge is very imper- 
I ‚fect, it is no Reaſon to disbelieve what we 
put do know, and what we are as certain of 
e IT. 2s we can be of any Thing, becauſe there are 
out i ſome Things relating to t he ſame Subject, 
I-18 which we do not know: And therefore unleſs 
ith the Objection be as poſitive and evident as 
res the Proof is, we may very reaſonably ac- 
knowledge, that there are ſome Difficulties 
ec ll which we do not underſtand, and. yet may 
les very reaſonably believe on as we did. 
234 There is nothing wherein all Man- 
"© kind are ſo equal, as in Self-Love, and Self- 
Flattery, and a value for themſelves. Tho“ 
nc there are many Men who would change 
Fortunes with others, there are few who, 
would change themſelves ; 
| 237 A Man who knows himſelf, thinks 
he neit er the better nor worſe of himſelf for 


> 
F 
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ob r Praiſe or Reproach. Praiſe is due 
5 irtue, but if it mis of it, the World 
may ſuffer by it, but not the virtuous Man, 
if he have that Command of his Paſſions 
and Reſentments, as a wiſe and good Man 
ought to have. Praiſe is nothing elſe but 
the good Opinion of other Men concernin 
us; and Reproach their ill Opinion; and 1 
they be miſtaken in their Opinions, they 
aake us neither better nor worſe, unleſs we 
make ourſelves ſo: But the World may ſuf- 
fer by it; for a good Man, when he is un- 
juſtly reproached, though he may ſupport 
himſelf with a Senſe of his Innocence and 
Virtae, yet he loſes the Pleaſure and Free- 
dom of Converſation, the Authority of his 
Example and Counſels, and many Adyanta- 


ges and Opportunities of dang Good. 


236 An Als leſt his ordinary Paſture to 
go into thoſe that were remotez and ha- 
ving been there for a conſiderable Time, at 
laſt being come back, he looked about, and 

ared, and made much ado, expecting from 
hoſe Fellows he had left, a great Reſpect 
and Admiration; which being deny'd him, 
he expoſtulated the Caſe with them, ſay- 
ing, He had been very far, and had ſeen 


many Things: That may be, (ſaid others) 
but ſtill you are the ſame you were, an Aſs 
when, you went, and an Aſs now you are 
come back; with this Difference, that at 
that Time you were a little one, and now you 


"T4 1. 


are a great one, your Ears bei o 6 n 
an 2 cen they Pa that 
I. | 

237 He that can ever truft the Man that 
hath-once deceived him, loſeth the Right 
0 being Raith, dealt with by ar body: | 
c 

238 The Number, and infinite Value of 
the good Things we receive, is in it ſelf a 
much clearer Proof of a divine Providence, 
than che Evils we ſaffer can he; for theſe 
we can CT 2 our ſelves, thole oon but ink 
God can beſtow; _ 
nd 239 A little Heap, whero, frugal Tem- 
„ perance and -humble Induſtry are che Ste w- 
* ards, is a plemiful Proviſion; but where 

* If ever waſteful Luxury, and wanton Fancy 
rule and governs: Plenty i; ſelf is a meer 
Dearth. 


' 24 Competency helps to keep, the Mind! 
2p erect; and free; it puts us into a Capacity 
Nef employing our Reaſon, and enjoying our 


ſelyes our own way; and leaves us not un- 
155 der any Temptation to unmanly Complian- 

ces, or unchriſtian Jealouſies and Fears; for 
n, ¶ he whoſe Ambition goes not beyond this, 
vill eaſily truſt Providence, and his o.] nn 
Induſtry. 

241 Relations are the pleaſures of Men 
of middle Fortune, but the Burden and In- 
cumbrance of the Rich and Great; ſuch 
We in the whole Method of their 9 | 
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ate Slaves to their Fortune, and to their Re. pine 
putation in the World, judging themſelves Nr ho. 
obliged to live, not a to their Rea- Nhe! 
ſon, but their Qu the Humour, I 
that is, the Folly Nh hd Ageþand of the Ac: Ma 
quaintance they converſe with. _ TY 
242 Great Wealth neither makes us more Har 
wiſe, nor more healthy, more free in our Mrhat 
ſelves, nor more fortunate in our Rela- 1; 


tions. 
243 The Beauty and Life of Converts 


tion conſiſts not in artificial Faces, Fanta- 
ſtick Dreſſes, Mechanic k Motions, Shru 
and Ocinigns. much leſs in Mechanick ( 
ſo I may call ſet Forms of) Chat; but i in in Get 
humble, diligent and faithful Diſcharge of are 
the Duties — owe to all thoſe ſeveral Rela- our 
tions we ſtand in; and the Obſervance of the 
thoſe Laws of Converſation, which true Nl... 
| Philoſophy preſcribes. Slighrs, and Tricks, 
and Arts may divert and entertain; but Vir- 
tue and Probity do charm and caprivate: 
1 may open us the way to Mens Hou- 
„and their Tables; bur theſe to Their 
— Ty to their Hearts. 
244 Great Endowments of Nature ſeem 
to be neceſſary for the Attainment of unne- 
ceſſary Accompliſhments; common Endow- 
ments are ſu cient to make us capable of 
| Virtue and Happineſs. © 
245 The great Aim of God in the eſta - 
dune Religion bs, to advance the pink 
pi 


„ 
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pineſs of Man; and to advance it to a Me- 
thod conſonant to thoſe natural Principles 
he has implanted in him. . 

246 Who can look into the Life of 
Man, and not eafily conclude, that his 
chief Aim 1s Wealth and Greatneſs, not 
Happineſs? or (which is ſomething fillier) 
that his deſign is ſome unneceſſary Accom- 
pliſhmenr, not Virtue and Goodneſs; or a 
vain Eſteem and popular Applauſe, not the 
fa. Peace and Wiſdom of his Mind? 
ta 247 Wealth and Honour, and Power 
87 and Pleaſure, are the Idols of Mankind 

r Wtheſe are the Things for which they live, 
an for which they love and value Life; theſe 
of are the glorious Poſſeſſions which inflame 
la. Nour Emulations and our Induſtry ; theſe are 
of the Things which the unfortunate Man 
ue envies, and the fortunate honours; theſe 
e, are the Things which diſtinguiſh and diſ- 
riminate Mankind into their ſeveral Ranks 
nd Degrees; the Contempt or Eſteem of 
the World, the Reſpects and Affronts, the 
Love and Hate of Mankind, _ ever 
proportioned to the Degrees of Wealth and 
Power they fancy others poſſeſſed of. To 
heſe noble Ends the ſage and experienced 
Parent trains up his Young ones, inſtilling 
daily into them all the ſubtle Maxims of 
Covetouſneſs and Ambition, and judging 

of their Proficiency and Hopefulneſs, by 
he Progreſs they make 8 theſe _ 5 
en ES 1 that 


alas! how im 
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that is, the more enſlaved they are, the 
more hopeful, the more promiſing is their 
Youth. 

248 We are made up of Body as well as 
Soul, hence it is that there is in Man a 
doubtful Fluctuation and Indetermination to 
different Objects; the Reaſon of the Mind, 
and the Appetite of the Bod ditt 
nl * him by their different Pro 
mpreſſions of Senſe, and Re- 

> 2 ag Ren ſucceſſively awaken- 
in him ve rent, and generally ye- 
mg in hm . whereas An < by 
Perfection, and Beaſts by Imperfection of 
their Nature, are determined and confin'd 
to their proper and neceſſary Objects; Man 
is left to a uncertainty, undetermin- 
ed by the Reafon of the Mind, or the In- 
Hes. or Appin of ol Body; pores. in- 
ucceſhve „perfect overn- 

ed and ruled by neither. 15 wr 
2249 Bur it were well for Man, that the 
Inclinations of theſe two different Principles 
were ſo juſtly poiſed, that he were left in a 
true Liberty, and pure Indifference, equally 
able to follow the Dictates of Reaſon, and 
the Appetites of Fleſh and Blood: But 
petuous are the Luſts of the 
Body! how irreſiſtible are thoſe Paſſions 
which the Objects of Senſe, aided by a 


_ Earnal Imagination, raiſe in us! Gathe ach 
as bow cold * "0 Reproentayone 7 


he 


7s 8 


— 
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„ 
Reaſon, when we moſt need its Aſſiſtance 
and Authority! how faint and feeble the 
natural Inclinations of the Soul to what is 


truly good and great! 


270 Buſineſs diverts, Pleaſure inchants, 
and repeated Violence offered to our Reaſon 
ſtupifies and deadens natural Conſcience 
5 (what is worſt of all) a ſilly and viti- 
ous Education, does generally bo corrupt 
our Judgments, and prepoſſeſs us with vain 
and fooliſh Affections, that the Checks of 
Conſcience are extreamly ſeldom, and ex- 
treamly faint, unleſs the Commiſſion of 
ſome groſs Sin (or ſome Calamity) awaken 
it by a deep and deadly Wound. | 

251 The Ligament of Society, is Riot 
and Revelling, or ſordid Profit and Intereſt, 
or peradventure Folly, Trifling and Imper- 
tinence. Theſe are the Tyes and Bonds of 
our Confederacies; ſo that whatever Autho- 
rity our Friends and Acquaintance have 
over us, whatever Influence they have upon 
us, is employed to no other purpoſe, but to 
recommend and endear Vice to us; to ren- 
der it if not beautiful and lovely to us, at 
leaſt leſs deformed and ugly, than it is. 

252 Wiſdom and Goodneſs are ſuch 
unfaſhionable Themes of Diſcourſe, ſuch 
unuſual, nay (I may add) unwelcome Sub- 
jects of Entertainment, that the Company 
now deſerves to be praiſed, which is only 
barren and unprofitable, not hurtful ; and 

1 __ wherein 


« #6 | 
wherein we ſuffer no greater loſs than that 
of our Time. A MENT bt”; 
273; All that Learning which is pur- 
chaſed with Toil and Difficulty, is but a 
vain uncertain Amuſement of the Mind ; it 
has much of Pomp and Oſtentation in it, 
but it is of very little uſe. I would it were 
not true that thoſe parts of Learning which 
are of moſt uſe, have leaſt of Certainty and 
Demonſtration; and thoſe which. can pre- 
tend to moſt Certainty, make Men the worſt 
return of their Studics, and are of leaſt uſe. 

Y 274 I have obſerved accordingly, that 
the moſt Learned are not always the molt | 
ſerviceable to the World; not only for this but 
Reaſon, but alſo Thoughrfulneſs and Re- wt 

tirement rendring Men very commonly as Ne 
unfit for, as averſe to Buſineſs; bercaving be: 
them of that ſufficiency and skill, that ad- ſhe 
dreſs and preſence of Mind, which is not ſtr 
to be gained but by Converſation and Ex- ¶ he 
perience. And it was eaſy for me to re- Pa 
mark, that the active and buſy Man, was yet 
not only more skilful, but more eloquent | 
too, than the Contemplative ; as having a ble 
much clearer inſight into the Humours and 
Paſſions of Men, and the ſecret Springs and 
Intereſts by which they are moved, and be- 
ing able to manage them with a more 
popular Dexterity, and more cleanly gentle 
9 | wo ae arg 2 
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255 The Mixture and Variety, the 
Complication and Confuſion, the Mutabili- 
ty and Inconſtancy of human Affairs and 
Actions; (which are the matter of Morals) 
are not ſubje& to the Rules of Art, and 
ſpeculative Exactneſs. 5 

256 A rational and manly Employment, 
ſo raiſes and fortifies the Mind, that it is 
above being a Slave to ſenſual Pleaſures ; 
and ſo entertains it, that it need not make 
vitious and ſinful Pleaſure a Refuge againſt 
the dulneſs and nauſeouſneſs of Lite. 

277 There is no Content to be had here, 
but by Patience; and it is no Patience, 
when a Man is content to bear with his 
Neighbour, if withal he be not content to 
bear with himſelf. Not to the end that he 
ſhould indulge himſelf in Idleneſs, and not 
ſtrive to grow better; but that all the Pains 
he takes to be ſo, ſhould not end in ſorer 
Pains, and greater Torments, becauſe he is 
yet no better. 3 . 

258 What is it that produces a dura- 
ble Friendſhip? Nothing ſure, but worth 
and deſert; together with the agreeableneſs 
of a Perſon to our Humour, and his Re- 
ſemblance to our Diſpoſition.” The im- 
preſſion which theſe make can never be 
blotted out. Time, which wipes away 
the remembrance of Benefits, can never 
efface the - Senſe of Worth and Merit. 
We always carry in our Minds the amia- 
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of worthy Perſons. We always think of 
thoſe, who have touched our Inclinations 
by their agrecable Nature. 

259 You. may be diſappointed, if you 
look for any more Satisfaction from your 


and ſeeing them do good to themſelves. 

For the old Saying hath had but few 

hitherto to croſs it; that Love (like , our 

Inheritances) doth aſcend, but uſeth not to 

n 
2860 All God's Actions are full of Provi- 

dence, (ſaid Antonine) and therefore there is 
no Reaſon, that we ſhould be diſpleaſed, 

. 8s if God did not do well, or we could do 

better. as x / 

„ 261 Which is beſt? To have all in thy 
own Hands, or to have a Supreme Provi- 
dence, an Infinite Wiſdom, to govern all 
thy Affairs? When we find the difference 
berween theſe two, It us not live as if God 
ruled not at all; or as if it were better that 
we did rule than he. 0 75 
262 He that retires out of the World, 
and thinks thereby to be at Peace; but yet 
deſires Fame, or the Glory of the World, 
or any thing elſe that is in it; hath only his 
Arms and his Legs out of it; his Heart, 
and his Mind is ſtill in it. | 
203 If our falſe Opinions, unreaſonable 

| Deſires, fond Affections, ungrounded 


ble Perſections, and accompliſhed Qualitie, 


Children, than the Pleaſure of doing good, 
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jects, and the Laws. 


n 
Sc. be alive, we are no longer er quiet, than 
the World pleaſeth. Our Peace is at the 
Mercy of every Report, of evety Man's 
Mouth, and all the ſeveral Accidenrs of 


Evil that are in the World. 
264 He that dies, doth trouble bis Pa- 


rents but once; but he that is bad, is a per- 


petual Torment to them. 
265 It is obſerved, that the moſt eminent 


Perſons that have deen in the World, * 
loſe their Parents when - were You 


or elſe it is like they not oroved bo 


eminent. If theſe had —_ the Support 
of their Parents to lean upon, they might 
not have tryed their own PO nor 


exerciſed their Abilities. 
266 The Memory of a Benefit ſoon 


vaniſheth away; bur © the Remembrance of 


an Injury ſticketh faſt in the Heart. 
267 Every Man in loveth 
Juſtice; yet an all hate the Execution of 


it in when it toucheth them 
ares] 0 
268 They which ſell Offices, ſell the 


moſt ſacred Thing in the World; even 
Juſtice it ſelf, the Common-Wealth, Sub- 


269 Like as green Wood,” which is lon 
in kindling, continueth longer hot th 
the dry, i it have once taken Fire; ſo that 


Man Who is ſeldom moved to Anger, is 
JC A 


pe "T551. 
more hard to be pacified in his Anger, than 
he that is quickly heated. | 

270. God would never have delivered a 
Soul into the Body which hath Arms and 
Legs, but becauſe it was intended the Mind 
ſhould employ them. 

271 Honeſt and gentle Maſters, have 
commonly proud and ſtubborn Servants; 
whereas a Maſter ſturdy and fierce, is able 

with a little Wink to command more Du- 
ty, than the other ſhall with many Words. 

272 Contempt is a; thing . intolerable; 
for as much as no Man can think himſelf 

1o Nen that he ought to be deſpiſed. 
22 That kind of Contemplation, that 
tends to Solitarineſs, is but a Boron: Title 
to Idleneſs. 

2., 2s ; and — AY "indeed 
are ill Names, but yet they are Symptoms 
of a great and a generous Soul, and are ex- 
cellent Virtues, when directed to their 

right Objects, chat is, to ſuch as are truly 

great and excellent; for it is only the 

N of the Object, which makes them 

. | 
Were all bad Men puniſhed (pre- | 

5 according to their Deſerts, it would Po 

N — 4 this World the very Image and Pi- 

Qure of Hell; which would be a very unfit 

Place for good Men to be happy in. As 

i much as 55 Men ſuffer from the Wicked 


in this orld, it is much more tolerable, 
* 


1 

han to have their Ears filled with perpetual 
ries of ſuch miſerable Sinners, and their 

yes terrified with ſuch terrible and amazing 

xecutions. 

276 Death were a very innocent, harm 
cſs, nay deſirable Thing, did not Sin give 

3 to it, and terrify us with the 


by g houghts of that N which is to 
follow. 
+ 277 Since we muſt dic, it concerns us to 


ake care that we may die happily; and 
ſelr that depends upon our living well. 
278 What am I better than the pooreſt 
e unleſs I be wiſer and more 
tle virtuous than he? 
. 279 Should Men ſit down, and take 
Review of their Lives, and draw up a | 
ticular Account of that Expence of their , 
Time, after they come to Years of Diſcreti- 
on and Underſtanding: z what a ſhameful 
Bill would it be! what unreaſonable abate- 
ment of Life! how little Time would there 
be at the Foot of the Account, which | 
might be called living? - 
A 280 Since our Lite is ſo very ſhorr, it 
q becomes us to live as much as we can in ſo 
N ſhort a Time. 


„ 281 Men take a great deal more Pains 
for this World, than Heaven would coſt. 
1 2 z and when they have ity don't live 
| "og ro enjoy it. 

f 
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282 If you be in haſte to commit Sit 
conſider beforehand what ſtrength you hay 
to bear the Fire of Hell, and the Chaſtiſ 


048; Tho who love Virtue, do p 
283 Thoſe who love Virtue, do not a Yo 
all hours practiſe it; and thoſe who pfractiſ 5 
it, do not do it with all the Perfection tha you 
284 When Men ſuffer impatienthy qo! 

| Vexations and Troubles cauſe far mo 


Torment, than when they ſuffer with Pa. 
287 When the Soul is ready to take its 
Flight, what matters it, whether we di 
upon a Throne, or upon a Dunghil. 
- 286 Tho' you had two hundred excel- 
lent Qualifications in you, they would 
| prove uſeleſs, if Fortune be againſt you. 
287 Friendſhip increaſes in viſiting 
Friends; but in viſiting them ſeldom. 
2288 Men become venerable, and challenge 

Reſpect, in abſtaining from Wiles and 
„ . 

289 Learning is prejudicial to him who 
poſſeſſes it, when it is not accompanied with 
Wiſdom and good Conduct. 

290 It is better to go leiſurely, and reſt 
now and then, than to run full drive, and 
"Joſe our Strength, by making over-much 


ſpeed. 


* 
f 


291 Thoſe 
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191 Thoſe” who: a below en 

vied, are not troubled with oyer many 
Qualities. 

292 A good Book is the beſt of Friends: 
You'can entertain your felf pleaſantly with 
that, when you have not a Friend'on whom 
you may — It is no blab to reveal 
your Secrets, * n 
dom. 

293 If Knowledge without mags 
were highly valuable, nothing woul 
more ſo than the Devil. | 

204 As the wicked and: malicious Perſon 
is moſt hardy to commit great Crimes; ſo 
is he moſt eruel and ready wickedly to 
Sentence den a for the 2 
Offene 

295 Asa Stone caſtinto the Water maketh 
many Rounds; ſo a Sound that is begotren 
in the Air hath irs Circles, which are mul- 
tiplied until they come to the Ear. 

296 He that maketh his Son to 
be had in Eſtimation, hath done mort for 
kin chan if he had left him a at Eſtate. 

As much as a Man is from Head to 
Foot, ſo much is he between his two longeſt 
Fingers ends being ſtretched our. 

298 Miſery then ſeetneth' ripe for Man, 
when he hath Age co know Miſery. 

299 It is no Commendation to be hum 
ble in Adverſity; but in the midſt of Prof 
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perity to bear a. low Sail (deſerverh) grea 


300 Dicing beſcemeth not the Honou 
of a Gentleman; for the Gain is loaded with 
diſhoneſt Practices; and the Nl. Wah un- 
__ Paſſions. 
4020 It is poſlible we may live: to old 
Age; becauſe ſome do; but it is more likely 
* ſhall not, becauſe there are more that 


302 52 The Hope of long Life, is nothing 
elle but Self -Flatt IE e Fondneſs Men 
have for Life, and t they have 


ſor themſelves, — ns iy them — they 
——— A — Man can live; and 
and fatal Acci- 
— ich — Bills of Mortality are 
filled - with every Week. But then you 
ſhould conſider, that other Men are — 7 
to themſelves as you are, and flatter them- 
ſelves with long Life as you do; but their 
Hopes a la . en, and fo pay 
* + Wed 
30 N 0 Reſolurions of Repeneing here- 
_ 2206) Are your contented. to be eternally N 
miſerable, if you do not live till your time hi. 
[ your ſer ] for Repentance comes; do 
3oy To reſolve to Repent hereafter, to 
when the preſent Time is the only certain C 
Time to Repent in, . fignifies that w 
Men are — of the Neceſſity of Re- g 
pentance, £ 


they cannot eee them yet; and there. 


F 6a ] 
but love their * ſo well that 


fore that they may Sin on ſecurely, without 
the perpetua Fears and Terrors of another 
World, they reſolve to Repent hereafter. . 
306 Time itſelf is valuable only for the 
ſake of what may be done; and what er : 
be enjoyed 1 in ic, 407 

307 The uncertainty of fare: Events; 


is one Reaſon Why we ought: not to be 


anxious about them; and the uncertainty of 
our Lives is another; and what is ſo very 
uncertain, ought not to be the Oe of . 
any great Concern or Paſtion.., - 

308 When we are in the full Enjoyment 
of a earthly Felicity, it is difficult for very 
good Men to have ſuch a ſtro m_ vi- 
gorous Senſe of the next Worl to 
make them willing and contented to. —.— 
this. This makes it ſo neceſſary for God to 
exerciſe” even good Men with Afflictions 
and Sufferings, to wean them from this 
World, which is a Scene of Miſery, and 
to raiſe their Hearts to Heaven, Where true 
and unmix'd Happineſs dwells. 

309 A good Man who has taken care alt 
his Life to pleaſe God, has little more to 
do, when he ſees Death approaching, than 
to take leave of his Friends; to bleſs his 
Children; to Support and Comfort himſelf 
with the Hopes of immortal Life, and a 
e Reſurrection; and to reſign up his 

IF Spirit 


is becauſe they fancy 
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Spirit into the Hands of God and" of his 
Saviour. 

310 Drunkenneſt is minant in the 
North, and Norrh Eaſt Parts of Exyope ; 

as Luxury is the Maſter Sin of the *. 

and South Meß Parts of it. 
. The Reſentments of the Soul have 
— of them their Tone and Cadence of 

the Voice, their Geſtures of the Body, and 
the Forms and Air iar to them; and as 
this E is well or ill obſerved, in the 


| _ Proportion Perſons pleaſe or Giſpleaſe 


ns Men of all Profeſſions affect an air it 
outſide that make them appear what it 
they are thought to be; ſo that a Man may 
fay, an; arr whole World is made up" of 
nothi t appearances. 
3 wy readineſs to believe ill, before we 
| have duly examined it, is the effect of La- 
zineſs and Pride. Men are pleaſed to find 
others to blame, and loth to give themſelves 
the trouble of enquiring how far, and 
whether they are ſo or not. 
314 The reaſon why we have ſo little f 
Patience with thoſe that have tricked us, 
themſelves to have 
more Wit than we. Bn 


31 We ſhould oftentimes blaſh for our the 
bel Actions, if the World did but ſee all Spr. 


BF the Motives . done. ther 
316 all 


% 

; 316 A Narren aer — * is 
: like a Dial, regarded ſo as Proſperity 
ſhineth on him; but e ee more 
looked on, than the Dial is, the Sun being 
in a Cloud. | i” 


lation: that can be, is 


317 The beſt x 
good Man, or g Wife; but Pride hath 


almoſt brought it into Contempt; for a 
City Woman told her Neighbour, none was 
God, therefore ſhe: would be 


but 
called Miſtreſe. e 
318 There is as much a Faſhion, in 
Speaking and Writing, as in Cloaths; but 
it is eaſily perceived where a Fool over laceth 
E 2 | 0 1 
19 Such as thy uſual Thoughts and 
— OE, are, n ri thy 
Mind be in time; for the Soul doth as it 
were, receive its Tincture from the Fancy 
and eee Dye it therefore and 
thoroughly ſoak it with the Aſſiduity of the 
320 To ſee Men in publick, is not to 
know them; for on ſucli Occafions, there 
is ſcarce any thing ſaid, or done, but about 
indifferent things, and ſuch as are prepared 
without Art: The great buſineſs is to con» 
verſe with them in private; to draw from 
the Bottom of their Souls all the ſecret 
Springs that lie concealed there; to handle 
them on every ſide, and to ſound their 


_ 321 Men 


321 Men n e more Advantage 
From their: Defects, than from their great 
Actions; for — ſwell the Mind, and 
inſpire it with a d us Preſumption; 
whereas a Man's Faults make. him recol- 
lect himſelf, and reſtore him to that Pru- 
dence bind he had loſt in the Time of 
his good Succeſs. 

322 There is a vaſt diference Wen 
Valour in the F ield, and Courage at Home. 
Some who have appeared to be Hero's 
in War, r after ſhewed: themſelves 
the of Men on common Occa- 
ſions by an unbecoming Baſhfulneſs. 

323 The ordinary Imp eQtion of thoſe 
| Perſons who have alent of expreſſing 
themſelves in a pleaſant and facetious way, 

is, that they are apt to ſpeak too much, in 
— they fulfer themſelves: ro be tranſ⸗ 
ported with the Succeſs they meet withal, 
accuſtom themſelves thereto, and at length 
become diſguſtful and importunate, thro' 
an exceſſive Paſſion they have to be always 
divertive in their Diſcourſe. | : 

3 That Force which ſome pretend 
ordinarily to ſum up in a ſmall compaſs 
of Work to make up a Sentence, is wont 
to exhauſt, and extreamly weaken the 
reſt of the Diſcourle ; z It's a great Fault to 
uſe glittering Words and Fancies, which 
feem independent from the Diſcourſe, and 
Jr out of the Structure; in — _ | 


L 65 ] 
are not proportioned thereto. Curandum 
ne Sententie emineant extra corpus orationis 
expreſſe; ſed intexto veſtibus colore niteant. 

325 Books intended only to inform, need 
nothing but the Truth in a plain Dreſs to 
recommend them to ſuch Readers as aim on- 
ly at Inſtruction; whoſe Members are ſcarce 
large enough to anſwer the Ends of the 

W Bookſellers. But a Book deſigned to de- 

| light the chearful Companion, who by his 
: daily Mirth. preſerves his Body from Diſtem- 
pers, as well as to edifice the moping Stu- 
dent, who by-his own diligent ſearch after 
| Wiſdom has almoſt made a Fool of him- 
ſelf, muſt have the Truth it contains deli» 
vered after ſo entertaining a Manner, that 
it will make a wife Man the merrier, and 
1 1000206 WT. >. ett. on reno 
326 Biting Satire, 12 Stories, and 
Strange News, (tho' all falſe) need never 
in this World fear the want of a kind Re- 
ception; for as long as there are ill natured 
People, good humoured People, and Fools 
abroad, whoever fiſhes with either of the 
＋ 11 may.D6 afjurral Of good 
port. „„ ag ti EE 
W 327 Valour can no longer be, Virtue, 
than it is guided by Prudence; otherwiſe it 


— 


„ „ RY OOO. 


* 


15 a mad brutiſh Heat. + * 1 6 , 1 et 
328. Our Reputation does not depend fo 
uch upon the great and moſt conſiderable 
ccidents of our Lives, as upon the 5 
* e 


[66 ] 
table or unſuitable Management of littlM 
Things, that befal us every Day. te 
329 If a Man cannot find eaſe within 
himſelf, it is to very little purpoſe to ſeek it 
any where elſe. 1 NE, 
330 Men of mean Capacities and i!! 
Breeding, bur eſpecially your half wittet 
Fellows, and Dablers in Books, are moſt ap 
J 


to be ſtiff and peremptory; none but manly of 
Souls unſay what they have ſaid, and forſake th 
nan Error, when they find themſelves on the 
331 They that do all by Tricking, ought T. 
however to conſult their own Reaſon ſo fu ral 


as to convince themſelves, that ſuch a Bet 
Haviour cannot go long underected , where 
Men are ingenious, and alway upon tha 
watch to diſcover them, tho' they may 
fee fir to pretend they are impoſed upon fo 
a while, only to diſſemble their being ſen 
ble of the Cheat. © 
32 There is a certain Temper very nic 
to hit in our Carriage to Perſons above us 
fo as to allow ſelves all the Freedon 
that is neceſſary ro Divert and Entertaii 
them; and yet to take none that may be 
any way Offenſive, or break in upon thej 
Honour and Refpe& due to their Quality. 
333 The deſire of being thought a wil 
Man, very oſten hinders one from being ſo 
for ſuch a one is more ſollicitous wn Ne 


| [ 7 ] | 
World ſee what Knowledge he hath, than 
to learn that which he wants. 4” 
334 Circumſtances, and outward Ap- 
earances, procure a Man. frequently more 
eſpect, t real Worth, and a good 
Bottom do. An ungraceful Faſhion ſpoils 
all. Fs | | 
335 The Converſation of Men that are 
of a dogmatical and governing Spirit, is 
the troubleſomeſt thing that can be. : 
336 The Doctrines of Chriſtianity 
(which ought to be derived only from the 
Truths contained in the Goſpel) are gene- 
rally repreſented to us, according to the 
W Tcmper of our Teachers. Some (out of 
an exceeding Tenderneſs of Nature) 
aud others (from a ſowre ed Diſ- 
poſition) form, and employ the Juſtice and 
Mercy of God, juſt according to their own 
Apprehenſions of things. . | 
337 Oſtentation and | Pride upon the Ac- 


cl count of Honours, is much more offenſive 


than upon any perſonal Qualifications. * It 
argues, Men do not deſerve: great Places, 
when they can value themſelves upon them. 
lf a Man would be truly valucd, the way is 
by being illuſtriouſly good. —— 

338 There is nothing ſo mean, but hath 
ſome Perfection: And it is the peculiar 
Happineſs of a diſcerning Palate, to find out 
each things particular Excellence. But the 
© Malice of our corrupt Nature puts us often- 

> | times 


formation. O 
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times upon diſcovering one Vice among 
many Virtues, that ſo we may aggravate, 
and proclaim that to their Diſparagement. 
Now this is not ſo much an Argument of a 
nice Judgment, as of a baſe Diſpoſition; 
and that Man hath but an ill Life on it, 
who feeds himſelf with the Faults and Frail- 
ties of other People. = 

339 There cannot be a meaner thing, 
than to take Advantage of ones Quality and 
Greatneſs, to ridicule and inſult over thoſe 
of an inferior Condition. 
340 When a poſitive Man hath once 
begun to diſpute any thing, his Mind is 
barred up againſt all Light, and better In- 

poſition provokes him, tho 

there be eta ground: for itz and 
he ſeems to be afraid of nothing more, than 
teſt he ſhould be convinced of the Truth. 

341 There are ſome fort of People that 
never look into a Book, and yet with their 
2 _ of natural df have . mow 
enſe of things that de upon clear an 
true — then ſome e bookiſh 
Profeſſors. eee effec ee 5 th 
342 Every thing in this Life is acciden- 


tal; even our Birth that brings us into it: 


Death is the only thing we can be ſure of. 
And yet we behave ourſelves, juſt as if all 
the reſt were Certain, and Death alone 


* 


6 


s 343 There 
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There is a grave contrived ſort of 
Folly, highly ſatisfied with its ſelf, that. 
Carries an 475 of Wiſdom a thouſand times 
more troubleſome and impertinent, than 
that humourſome and diverting Folly, 
which never thinks at all. ** 
344 The Love of ourſelves, - inclines us 
to look upon all the pleaſures and happineſſes 
of Life, as things that we have a right to 
call oursz and upon all rhe Evils and Cala- 
mities, as things foreign and unnatural, 
and ſuch as are wrongs and hardſhips upon 
us. This gives the Occaſions to all the 
Complaints we hear againſt Human Life. 
345 If Sin were attended with no other 
trouble than the Guilt of it, a wiſe Man 
would not commit it, if it were for no o- 
ther reaſon than the Peace and Quiet of his 
own Mind. WW 1 
346 When we come into the World of 
Spirits, it will ſigniſy nothing to us, to 
have been Rich or Great in this World. 
347 No Man that believes the Threat- 
nings of God and the Judgment of another 
World, would ever Sin, but that he hopes 
to retrieve all _ Repentance. But 
it is the greateſt Folly in the World, to 
it: commit any Sin upon this Hope; for that 
is, to pleaſe one's ſelf for the preſent, in 
hopes to have more trouble afterwards than 
the pleaſure comes to 


348 T here 


14 
348 There is no reaſon to have regard to 
any Man's Confidence, if the Arguments 
and Reaſons which he brings, bear no pro- 
portion to it. We ſee in Experience, that 
Confidence is generally ill grounded, and is 
a kind of Paſſion in the Underſtanding, and 
is commonly made uſe of like Fury and | 
Force, to ſupply for the weakneſs and want 
of Argument. If a Man can prove what 
he ſays by good Argument, there is no 
need of Confidence to ſupport and back it. 
We may at any time truſt plain and ſubſtan- 
tial Reaſon, and leave it to make its own 
way, and to bear out its ſelf: But if the 
Man's Reaſons and Arguments be not good 
his Confidence adds nothing of real force to 
them in the Opinion of wiſe Men; and 
tends only to its own Confuſion. Argu- 
ments are like Powder, which will carry 
and do Execution according to its true 
349 The Souls of ſome are ill lodged 
in the dark Dungeon of a Body over- 
power'd with a Melancholy Humour, 
which keeps out all Light and Comfort 
from their Minds. 3 


370 Vou die, thinking you are not to die 3. 
yet; and forgetting that th grows up- her 


r. and goes along with you from one 
of your Life to the other, without 
diſtinguiſhing of Perſons or Ages, Sex or 

ap Quality ; 


uality ; and whether it finds you well or 
I GG As the Tree falls, fo it lies. 
= 351 How many are there, that when 
hey thrive in the World, turn their Backs. 
pon Heaven, and never ſo much as name 
Their Creator, but in Oaths, and then too 
ithout thinking on him? Their Diſcourſe 
Ss all Jollities, Banquets, Comedies, Pur- 
haſes and the like. Whereas the Poor 
afflicted) Man has God perpetually in his 
Mouth and Hearr. 3 
352 I have known ſome, whoſe Repu- 
tation has for a great while ſuffered under 
Slander; who have after been reſtored to 
he World's univerſal Opinion, meerly by 
heir Conſtancy, without Care or Artifice. 
353 A Man never ſpeaks of himſelf 
without Loſs. - A Man's Accuſations of 
himſelf are always believed, his Praiſes 
never. e | 4 | 
354 Learning in the Hand ef ſome is a 
Scepter; in that of others, a Fool's Bauble. 
355 Let a Man but obſerve, who are of 
oreateſt Authority in Citics, and who- beſt 
No their own Buſineſs; we ſhall find that 
they are commonly Men of the leaſt Parts. 
356 Tis for the Ignorant, to look at o- 
her Men over the Shoulder; always return 
ing home from the Combat (of Confe- 


4 rence) full of Joy and Triumph. And for 
the moſt part, Arrogancy of Speech, and 


aicty of eee eee 
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of it in the Opinion of the Audience, ſel 
which-1s e ignorant, and incapable Nye 
of well ju Pit and diſcerning the real Ad- be 
vantage. Is there any thing ſo aſſured, re- Weg: 
ſolute, diſdainful, Cconrempletive, ſeriou 
and grave, as an Als. = or 

357 Moſt Men change their Counte- vi 
nance, and their Voice, where their Wir ple 
fail; and by an unſeaſonable Indignation, Te 
inſtead of reven themſelves, accuſe at W 
once their own Folly and Impatience. 

358 I ſteal away from the Occaſions of 4 
vexing my ſelf, and turn from the know-{Wwi 
- ledge of things that go amiſs; and yet Ibu 
cannot ſo order it, but. that every Hour Ileii 

— juftle againſt ſomething or other that dif- Who 
me. Di 

379 1 perceive that People repreſent even he 
king Men, quite ae thing than what 
they really are. How much more then will Le 
they the 9 and eſpecially thoſe that died 
un Ages ago. 

1 Adverfity will Aatter no Man, it 
ſelf ſupplying. the place of an hundred Mo-Þ 
nitors; and is a ſober and truſty Counſellor, 
which great Men have not in their retinue. 

361 When Men are in conſtant Proſpe- 
rity, as they want not Abilities and Inſtru- 
ments to Sin; ſo they want the ſtrong re- 
ſtraints of Fear, of "Modeſty, and of good f 
Counſel, to keep chem from it; and tho 
they wanted the laſt only (viz. good "_ 

* Wort 


E 
ſel) their Condition would be fad enough; 
et it is ſeldom known that they have the 
nefit of it, becauſe there is either none to 
give it, or they are not apt to receive it. 
362 Tho? Peace and Innocence make no 
| t noiſe, yet their undiſturbed pleaſures” 
- ield the higheſt Contentment. Their 
rs MM pleaſures are ſuch, that it is hard for great 
ion, MPerſons, and thoſe who are much in the 
e at World, to take their ſhare in them. 4 
| 363 There is 'no Man (fays my Lord' 
s of Bacon) can be fo ſtraitned and oppreſſed 
ow-M with Buſineſs, and an active Courſe of Life, 
et [but he may reſerve many vacant times of 
ur | Mlcifure (if he be diligent to obſerve it, and 
diſ- how much he gives to Play, infignificant' 
Diſccourſes, and other Impertinences) whilſt 
ven he expects the returns and tides of Affairs. 
phat 364 Tis the great reproach of Men of 
will Letters, that for want of liberal Converſa - 
died tion, ſome of them appear in the World 
like ſo many Phantoms in Black; and by 
declining a ſeaſonable exerting of themſelves 
nnd their handſome Talents, which Uſe and 
Converſation would cultivate and in- 
Ifinitely adorn, they leave occaſion for fo 
many inſipid and empty Fops to uſurp their 
Rights, and daſh them out of Countenance. 
365 If under Heaven there be any thing 
great, and that approaches Eternity, it is 
from their Hands who have managed the 
Pen, tis from their Labours the great 


L741 
ones live, and are not forgotten as the 
Dutt you lie mingled with. ' 

366 He that goes into a Croud, muſt 
now go one way, and then another, keep 
his Elbows- cloſe, retire or advance, and 
quit the direct way, according to what he 
encounters; and mult live not ſo much ac- 
cording to his own- Method, as that of 
others; not according to what he propoſes 

to himſelf, but according to what is propo- 
ſed to him; according to the Time, accor- 
ding to Men, according to Occaſions. 
3657 Such as know how much they owe 
to themſelves, and how many Officcs they ab. 
are bound to of their own, find that Na- 
ture has cut out work enough of their own tha 
ti krep them from being idle. off 

368 Men let themſelves out ro Hire; va 
their Faculties are not for themſelves, but ¶ ini 
to be employed for thoſe to whom they 
Have enſlaved themſelves; this common Hu- 
mour pleaſes not me. We mult be thrifty 
of the Liberty of our Souls, and never let 
them out, but upon juſt occaſions, which 
are very few, if we judge aright. _ 
3069 Sharpneſs and Violence of Deſires, 
mote hinders than it advances what we un- 
dertake; fills us with impatience againſt 
flow: or: contrary Events; and with Heat 
and Suſpicion againſt thoſe with whom we 
have to do. He who employs only his 
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chearfully (but perhaps more ſluggiſhly, 
becauſe unconcernedly ) he counterfeits, he 
gives way, he defers all things at his Eaſe, 
according to the Neceſſities of Occaſions: 
he fails in his Attempt without Trouble and 


e y De OT 
525 The more Buſineſs we create of 
ſelves, and the more we amplifie our Poſſeſ- 
ſions; fo much more do we expole our 
ſelves to the Blows and Adverſities of For- 
1 They wrong the juſt Side, that go 
woke to aft it with Fraud. e ee ah 
372 There is no 8 Triumph, than 
that which the Soul feels, when it comes 
off a Conquerer, and applauds it ſelf for the 
Valour and Courage which it hath expreſſed 
in ee „ 
373 There is as much difference between 
the Counſel of a Friend, and that which a 
Man beſtows on himſelf; as between the 
Counſel of a Friend and a Flatterer: For 
there is np ſuch Flatterer as a Man's ſelf; 
and there is no ſuch Remedy againſt the 
Flattery of a Man's ſelf, as the; Liberty of 

„ TE SOT ts 
374 Every Man (we fay) is neareſt to. 
himſelf; but yet he is too near to. be his 
own Counſellor in things which concern 
himſelf. There is not Space. enough be- 
tween both, nr” ebate the Co 
| LS e 
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ſel which is given, and which is received. 
He cannot hinder thoſe two Reaſons which 


propoſeth is too much mixed with that 


126 


deliberate in him from confounding them- 
ſel ves in Communication; for that which 


which concludes. He can find no place 
free within to weigh his Reaſons; but he 
ropoſes thoſe which will favour his own 
. and then he inclines to them be- 
cauſe they are his own. He who counſels IM ;« 
therefore muſt be another Perſon, diſtin& up 
from him who is counſelled. The Objects MW Tj 
muſt be ſer at a. proportionable Diſtance MW or 
from thoſe Faculties which judge of them. 01 
And as the moſt quick-fighted Eyes can ne- th; 
ver ſee themſelves, ſo the greateſt Wits IM th; 
want perſpicuity to things that reſpect their IM thi 
r kn ch, 
377 Our People now-a- days, . are ſo bred Ml wi 
up to Buſtle and Oſtentation, that good He 
N ature, Moderation, Equity, Conſtancy, on 
and ſuch quiet and obſcure Qualities, are no 
more thought on, nor regarded. Sickneſs fee 


z felt, Health little or not at all. fe 
£ 76 The thirſt 0 Honour and Renown am 
is ſo low, and mendicant, that it makes us co, 


beg it of all forts of People... , t 
377 Whoever believes a thing, thinks it I ſei; 
a work of Charity to perſwade another into deg 


the ſame Opinion; which the better to do, | 


he will make no difficulty of adding as der 
much of his Invention, as he conceives ne- has 


= <> 
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ceſſary to encounter the Reſiſtance or want 
of Conception he meets with in others. 
378 We are all of us richer than we 
think we are (as to matter of Capacity of 
Knowledge) but we are taught to borrow 
and beg, and brought up more to make uſe 
of what is anothers, than our own. 

379 There is more ado to interpret In- 
terpretations than Things; and more Books 
upon Books, than upon all other — ig 
The principal and moſt reputed Knowledge 
of our Age is to underſtand the Learned. 
Our Opinions are grafted upon one another; 
the Firſt ſerves for a Stock to the Second, 
the 1 rg a Third, and 5 to a Foe 3 
thus Step by Step we climb the Ladder, 
from A wy 
which mounted higheſt, has often more 
Honour than Merit; for he is got but up- 
on the Shoulders of rhe laſt bur one. 

380 If every one would pry into the Ef- 
fects and Circumſtances of the Paſſions that 
ſway him (as J have done into that which I 
am moſt ſubje& to) he would ſee them 
coming, and would a little break their im- 

tuoſity and career; they do not always 
eize us on a ſudden, there is threatning and 
„ 5! 3697, 379.5 OA. F9 Orr 

381 Nature has with a motherly Ten- 
derneſs obſerved this, that the Actions ſhe 
has enjoyned us for 8 neceſſity, ſhould 


be 


ce it comes to paſs, that he 


7381 

be alſo 1 8 to us, and invites us to them 
not 18. k y Reaſon, but alſo by Ap 1 
ave you known how. to Meditate, 
FA. manage yourLife?. you have performed 
the greateſt: Work of all. Have you 
known how to compoſe your Manners? 
you have done a great more than he 
who has compoled Books. Have you 
known how to take Repoſe? You have 
done more than he who has taken Cities f 
and Empires. The glorious n l 
of Man is, to know how to live to purpo 

In all other things, to reign, to lay up 
Treaſure, and to Build; are not the 2 
but little Appendixes, little Props. b 

383 We oftentimes know not what we 
are able to do; but e ſhew us _ 
what we are. 

384 Firſt there cometh to the Mind 
bare Cogitation of Evil; than a ſtrong MW _ 
Imagination thereof: afterwards Delight I 
and an Evil Motion; and then Conſent: F 
And fo by little and little, our wicked Ene- 
my getteth entrance, whilſt he Wrecked 
in the Beginning. 

385 When the: laſt Hour ſhall come, 
thou wilt begin to have a far different Opi- 
nion of thy whole Life that is paſt, and 
+ 65% 76a js Wb erer n 
bas "hn, 
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386 Which puts us ro: moſt Pains, to ſay 
nothing but well of others, or to —_ 

finding fault and ſtill ſpeaking ill of them 
387 If we could have all that our Deſires 
crave; yet it is a ſhorter way to make us 
happy, to be without thoſe Deſires. For 
why do ve deſire thoſe Pleaſures and Ho- 
nours ſo inordinately? is it not for the Sa- 
tisfaction and Joy which we expect to meet 
with inthem? Burt that we may have ſooner, 

if we can be rid of thoſe Deſires. FELT 
388 Is it not a buſineſs of leſs difficulty, 
to be peaceable and quiet, than ever con- 
tending, quarrelling, and _ out with 
our Neighbours? And what toll is there in 
fitting ſtill, and not ſo much as lifting up 
our Hands; and on the other fide, what 
labour in fighting, and beating, and wound- 

ing one anotberr- | 

389 The greateſt part of a wiſe Man's 
Pleafure conſiſts in good diverting Com- 


poſe De 
390 It is a known Rule amongſt all Di- 


vines, that no certain Argument can be 
drawn from the Circumſtances of a Parable; 


be only from the main Scope and Intention 
of it. 

or V Men are ſubje& to con- 
ſiderable eee and ſudden Paſſions; 
and eſpecially to an affected Severity and 
Moroſeneſs of Carriage; which is very Ui 
guſtful, and apt to beget diſlike; and they 
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are the more incident to theſe kind of Im- 
perſections, becauſe out of a juſt hatred of 
the vicious Cuſtoms and Practices of the 
World, and to keep out of the way of 
Temptation, they think it ſafeſt to retire 
from the World as much as they can; be- 
ing loth to venture themſelves more than 
needs in ſo infectious an Air. By this means 
their Spirits are apt to be a little ſowre, and 
they muſt neceſſarily be ignorant of man 
points of Civility and good Humour, which 
are great Ornaments of Virtue, 'tho' not of 
the Eſſence of it. 8 
392 In matters of Cenſure, Mankind do 
much incline to the harder ſide; and but 
very few Perſons are ſo charitable, and 
equal, as to conſtrue things to the beſt ſenſe; 
and to conſider a Man all together, and fairly 
| fer the good that is in him, againſt his 
Faults and Imperfeftions 

303 Great Virtue is apt to raiſe Envy in 
thoſe who fall ſhort of ir. They can en- 
dure'a Man that is moderately good, and 
keeps pace with his Neighbours: Bur if he 
endeavour to outſtrip them; they preſently 
combine againſt him, and take all Oppor- 
tunities to undermine his Reputation; and 
will be very glad either to find a Blot in his 
Eſcutcheon, or to fix one there. } 
3 Providence, in the diſpoſal 
ordering of things in this World, ſeems 
rather to conſult our Safety, than our Sa- 
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tisfaction; and the Security of our Virtui 
| than the full Reward of it. Now if good , 


the Men ſhould always meet with the clear 
of Eſteem and Reputation which their Good- 
tire ¶ neſs deſerves, they would be in great dan- 
be- 


of being puft up with a proud Conceit 
* it — z and Pride is h to 
ans ſupplant the greateſt Virtue in the World. 
ind And — this reaſon he 3 envious 
n and malicious Tongues to det rom good 
> Men, for a Check to the Vanity of Human 
of Nature, and to keep their Virtue ſafe un- 
£1 der the Protection of Humility. E 

395 Death removes and takes away. the 
chief Obſtacle of a good Man's P. eputati- 
on. For then his Defects are out of fights 
and Men are contented, that his Imperfe- 
ctions ſhould be buried in his Grave with 
him. Death hath put him out of the reach 
of Malice and Envy: his Worth and Ex- 
cellency, doth now no longer ſtand in other 
Men's light: his great Virtues are at a Di- 
ſtance, and not ſo apt to be brought into 
Compariſon, to the Prejudice and Diſadvan- 
tage of the Living. Beſides, there is a cer- 
tain, Civility in Human Nature, which will 
not ſuffer Men to wrong the Dead, and to 
deny them the juſt Commendations of their 
Worth. f : 1 
396 Zeal for God will juſtify no Action, 
unleſs there be Diſcretion to juſtify our 
Leal. Even when Zeal is a Virtue, it is a 
| nice 
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nice and d Dus one; for the wiſeſt Men 

are apt to mingle their own Paſſions and In- jo 
tereſts with their Teal for God and Reli- WW 
$10N. 3 1 33 C 
397 Without Civil Government, Men MW 
of all Creatures would be the moſt Miſe- ev 


rable; becauſe all that Wit and Sagacity, MW A 
all that 9 Hang Contrivance, which 
Mankind hath e the Brute Creatures, 
would but enable them to do ſo much the 
more Miſchief to one another; and to de- 
viſe and find out more powerful and effe- 
ctual Means and luſtruments, ro harm and 
- 398 Tho! it be abſolutely in no Man's 
Power, to believe or disbelieve what he 
will; yet Men's Lives have many times a 
great Influence upon their Underſtandings, 
to make Aſſent eaſy or difficult: and as we 
are forward to believe what we have a mind 
to, ſo are we wy backward: and flow in 
jelding our Aſſent to any thing that 
eroſſeth our Inclinations. 
399 There is no ſuch depth of Judg- 
ment; and ſubtlety of Wir required to dif- 
cerii between groſs and damnable Errors in 
Religion, and neceſſary and ſaving Truth, 
1 an ordinary Capacity may be able 
to do it. e 
400 How many Temptations is the Co- 
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in the ſecuring, and in the ſpending: and ey 
joying of a great Eſtate? 

401 A competent Eſtate, ſuitable to. the 
Condition and Station in which God hath 
ſer us in this World, will give a Man what- 
ever Nature and Reaſon can deſire; and 
Abundance cannot make a Man happi 
402 Not he that hath the antes 
Eſtare, but he that hath the feweſt and 
moſt reaſonable Deſires, and the beſt go- 
yerned Paſſions, and the moſt virtuous ; 7 
clinations, is the happieſt Man, and dwells 
neareſt to Satisfaction. 

403 Some Men have been fo ſhamefully 
penurious and ſtingy to themſelves, as even to 
die to ſave Charges; which yet perhaps is the 
moſt generous thing they ever did in their 
whole Lives in reſpect of the World; becauſe 
by this means fomebody may come to the 
Enjoyment of their Eſtates; and that Brea 
Dunghil which they have been ſo 2 
raking together, may come to be 1preu £ 
abroad for the publick Benefit. ; 
404 It had been eaſy for God fo to have 
contrived things, that every Man ſhould 
have had a Sufficiency, and have been in a 
moderate Condition: But then a great many 
Virtues would have been ſhut our of the 
World and loft, for want of Opportunities 
to exerciſe them. Where then had been 


the poor Man's Patience, and the rich Mans 
| 5 


L 84 J 
Pityz and the Contentedneſs of Men of 
moderate Fortune? 
Jo Religion ſettles the Mind of Man 
upon a firm Baſis, and kee mo from rolling 
as yrs rpetual Uncertain hereas Athiejm 
and /ufidelity wants a ble Foundation; it 
centres no where but in the denial of God 
and Religion, and yet ſubſtitutes no Prin- 
ciple, no tenable and conſtituent Scheme 
Things in the Place of them: It's whole 
Buſineſs is to unravel all things, to unſettle 
the Mind of Man, and to ſhatter all the 
common Principles of Mankind: It lends 
its whole Force to pull down, and to de- 
ſtroy; but lays no Foundation to build any 
thing upon, in the ſtead of that which it 
wn. 
406 There are ſome Seaſons, wherein 
goat things, may be done; which if the 
let flip, are never to be retrieved: 


wiſe Man will lay hold of theſe, and im». 


prove them. 
407 How hard is it to be chearful, 
without being vain? and grave and ſerious, 
without being moroſe? to be uſeful and 
inſtructive to others in our Converſation 


Authority to ourſelves? W hich is not the 
beſt and moſt effectual way of doing good 
to others ; there being ſomething in the 
Nature of Man, which had rather take a 
Hint and Intimation from another a + 
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viſe himſelf; and would rather chuſe to 
imitate the ſilent good Example which they 
ſee in another, than to have either his Ad- 
vice or his Example impoſed upon them. 
408 The Popith Inquiſition is a Court, 
the like whereto, for the clancular and 
ſecret manner of Proceeding; for the unjuſt 
and arbitrary Rules of it; for the barbarous 
uſage of Men's Perſons, and the Cruelty of 
its Torments, to extort Confeſhons from 
them, the Sun never ſaw erected under 
any Government in the World, by Men of 
any Religion whatſoever. - 7 
409 The true Reaſon why our Saviour 
require ſo much earneſtneſs and impor- 
tunity of Prayer on our Part, is not art all 
to work upon God, and to diſpoſe him to 
ſhew Mercy to us (for that he is always 
inclinable to, whenever we are fit for it) 
but only to diſpoſe and qualify us to receive 
the Grace and Mercy of God, with greater 
advantage to our ſelves. 
410 There is a ſecret Providence of God 
which mingles itſelf with the Actions and 


Spirits of Men, and diſpoſeth of us un- 


known to ourſelves; and what we think to 
be the effect of our own Strength and Re- 
ſolution, of our own Wiſdom and Contri- 
vance proceeds from an higher Cauſe, which 
unſeen to us, does ſteer and govern us. 
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ſtition, how ridiculous they may be, and 


and others; and es be verily ern 


[ $6 } 
1,411 No Man's Calling is a hindrance to 
Religion, but a Part of it; and by perform- 
mg the Duties of Piety in their proper 
Seaſons, and ſpendi ing the reſt of our Time 
in any honeſt and uſeful Employment, we 
God. our whole Life a peperaibfeevide of 
412 The eat deſign of moſt People in 
Viſits, is 9 better one another; but to 


ſpy and make Faults, and not to mend 


them; to — off their Hands; to ſhew 


their ſine Cloaths, and to recommend them- 
ſelves to the mutual Contempt of one ano- 
cher, by a plentiful Impertinence. - 
413 It is not to be imagined, when 
Men are once under the Power of Super- 


think themſelves Religious: how pro- 
digiouſly they ma ＋ play the Fool, and yet 
believe they pleaſe God: what eruel and 
barbarous hogs they may do to themſelves 


they do God go 
414 Guilt is ene nul concomitant of 


heinous Crimes, which fo ſoon as ever a 
Man commits, his Spirit receives a ſecret 
Wound, which cauſeth a great deal of 
Smart and Anguiſh: For Guilt is reſtleſs, 
and puts the Mind of Man into an unnatural 
working and fermentation, never to we 


ſettled — but by Repentance. 


air Mercy 
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415 Mercy and Pity are not more wel- 
come to others, than they are delightful 
and beneficial to ourſelves; for we do not 
only gratify our own Nature and Bowels 
by relieving thoſe who are in Miſery, but 
we provoke Mankind by our Example, 
to the like Tenderneſsz and do iprudently 
beſpeak the like Commiſeration of others 
towards us, when it ſhall be our turn to 
ſtand in need of it. EIS 

416 To be juſt is the ſureſt Art of 
Thriving in this World. It gives a Man 
a Reputation, which is 2 erful Ad- 
vantage in all the Affairs of this World: 
It is the ſhorreſt and eaſieſt way of diſ- 
patching Bufineſs, the plaineft and leaſt 
entangled; and tho” it be not fo ſudden 
a way of growing Rich, as Fraud and Op- 
1 yet it is much ſurer and more 

ſting, and not liable to thoſe terrible 
Back- blows, and After-reckonings,to which 
Eſtates got by Injuſtice are. +11] 6 
417 ly Mankind is modeſt; the 
greateſt part of thoſe who do Evil, are 
apt to bluſn at their own Faults, and to 
confeſs them in their Countenance; which 
is an acknowledgment that they arc not 
only guilty to themſelves that they have 
done amiſs, but that they are apprehen- 
five that others think ſo: for Guilt is a 
Paſſion reſpecting ourſelves; but Shame re- 


418 Sin 
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478 Sin and n 
which do naturally create Trouble and Dic 
content; and * but Diverſion and 
the variety of Objects and Pleaſures which 
entertain Men in "dis World, hinders a 
wicked Man from being out of his Wi 
whenever he reflects upon himſelf: For 
Appetites and Paſhons, Luft 
and Ma ce, and Revenge, are ſo many Fu- 
ries within us; and thoꝰ there were no J De- 
vil to torment us, yet the diſorder of our own 
Minds, and the horrors of a guilty Con- 
ſcience would be a Hell to us, and make us 
extreamly miſerable. 

419 The End of our Puniſhment, is 
either to reform us when we have done 
amiſs; or to warn others by our . 
not to tread in our Footſt 

420 An Hiſtorian ſhou avoid many and 
Harangues, by which the Narration is 
broken, the Reader retarded, and- put out 
of his way, as by Hedges and Ditches in 
the Road of a Traveller that haſtes to his 
Journeys End. 
421 The main Study of moſt Men, js 
to divert and paſs away their Time with 
moſt Eaſe and Satisfact ion, and like wiſe how 
to palliate and leſſen — perpetual ſtock of 
Miſeries which Sin and the Deyil have ſo 


nnn OI n us. 
412 When 
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422 When a wiſe and thinking Man, 
comes ſeriouſly and carefully to reflect upon 


| all his paſt and former Actions, he finds 
little but vain, idle Fooleries, not worthy 


the Conſideration of a Man, and ſcarce de- 
ſerving a ſerious Thought; and in truth, 
was ſooner chuſe almoſt any ſort of Life, 
rather than have them plaid over once more; 
and the very beſt and pleaſanteſt of them 
would be both dull and tedious, were they 
known beforehand. _. 1 , 

423 The ſureſt and moſt certain way to 
gain Quiet and Satisfaction in this World, 
is, ſome ſettled and honeſt Employment 
ſuitable to our Eſtates . and Qualities (and 
Inclinations) and that accompanied with an 
unſpotted Reputation, and a good Con- 
ſcience. _ rk ly EINE I ES 

424 To compleat a true and happy Mar- 
riage, are required virtuous Inclinations, 
hearty Love, and true Liking fo that th 
may be both of the ſame Mind, and bot 
have one and. the ſame Intereſt and Concern; 
and to make up this, there muſt be a ſuitable 
Agreement in Ages, Humours and Breed- 
ing, as well as Religion, Families and 
Fü 5 

425 I always held Old Age, to be a thing 
that merits the greateſt Eſteem, Honour 
and Veneration imaginable. But yet it will 
be ever counted hy and contemptible, and 
a Curſe inſtead of a Bleſſing, if it wants 
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* 


7 


9 


the ornamental Marks of Gravity, Judg. 


ment and Diſcretion. A merry old Foo, 


and a gay apiſh Matron, are reckoned 
among the tamer fort of Monſters. 
426 Ingratitude, of all other Vices, i 
juſtly eſtemed the baſeſt and meaneſt ; and 
of ſuch a Nature, that even thoſe Perſons 
who have ſcemed to make it their buſfineſ 
and - deſign, to act and brag of all their 
Rogueries, are yet aſhamed of that; and are 
very careful to conceal it, as a thing that 
can get them no manner of Reputation or 
Commendation, or Applauſe, 'not ſo much 
as among their rude Companions. 
1 Blob ever any Marriage has been 
on both fides happy, that has no other 
Foundation, than what comes from the 
Charms of outſide Beauty, which is far 
more fit to increaſe a Man's Appetite, than 
to ſettle any true liking, and will ſooner 
— 5 Fondneſs than real Love; the fatal 
Effects of which is Jealouſy, that curſed 
Bane of all the Pleaſures of the Marriage 
Bed, which makes their beſt Delights a ra- 
ging Torment, and turns the greateſt Bleſ- 
Ang inro the greateſt Plagues. So that to 
have this without Virtue, is a thing that 
none bur ſtupid and ſenſeleſs Perſons would 
endure. For then 'tis like a hot burning 
Coal,” whoſe bright and ſparkling Looks 
many may gaze on with Admiration W 
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but none but Fools and Madmen are willing 
or daring enough to touch. | 

428 Every Perſon is very angry ond un- 
eaſy when he comes to ſee his -own vile 
Practices and Vices laid open to the cenſur- 
ing World: but above all, old Perſons take 
it moſt grievouſſy; becauſe their high con- 
ceit of their own Experience leads them to 
believe themſelves beyond doing of Injuries, 
or at leaſt of deſerving to be cenſured of 
by younger Men. 

429 He that eagerly purſues, and thirſts 
aſter abundance of — only with that 
Expectation of living a quiet and undiſtur- 
bed Life, is as ridiculouſly ſilly, as he that 
Jaid himſelf cunningly in the Waters 
avoid a ſhower-of Rain. 

43 There is a great Dima between 
the ſame thing while it remains in the Spe- 
culation of our Mind, and when it comes 
forth from thence to be put in Practice. 
There's a great deal of pleaſure atrends up- 
on our Conceptions; and clear Reaſonings 
are accompaned with a wonderful delight: 
There we eafily maſter Deſigns; and fight» 
ing. only with the Ideas of things, they 
will ſuffer themſelves to be conquered by us 
and taken captive at our Wilis. Bur then 
after all this, we muſt come out to the o- 
ther Part of executing and bringing forth, 

there we find a ſtronger Reſiſtance: 


Then the Faces of Things are quite W 
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and the Soul falls into Labour, and ſuffen 


the throws of Travail. It is not the ſame 


thing for a Merchant to think of a Storm, 


and x6. be driven with the Fury of it: Then 
it is that perhaps he repents of his Voyage, 
and wiſhes that he were well at Home 
again. „„ 
431 I queſtion not, but moſt of thoſe 
Actions, which look ſo glorious in the 
Eye of the World, and have render'd their 
Authors famous, have proceeded from no 
better Principles, than Pride, Stubborneſs, 
Cruelty, Anger, Malice, Revenge, Fury. 
And at the laſt Day, when Truth ſhall 
come naked into the Light, they will be ſo 
found, and ſentenced accordingljy. 
432 It is a fault too common, that Men 
take things upon the Credit of others, and 
not upon their own Enquiry; the Reaſon of 
which is, that in the one way we make 2 


Purchaſe of them at a cheap rate, or rather 


have them for nothing; but in the other, 
they will not come ſo cafily, but coſt no 


kind of Impatience alſo in ſome Natures 
which is not able to ſuffer any delays: And 
this being joyned with aSoftneſs and Delicacy, 
which is a ſworn Enemy to all manner of 


Trouble and Pains; it renders Men very 


willing to ſpare themſelves the length and 
tediouſneſs of an Enquiry, together with all 
the Difficulties of a Choice. Hence it comes 
Bug ta 


. 
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to Jap that they love at firſt Sight; and 
ſuffer others to chuſe their Belief for them; 


| and then afterwards they retain by Cuſtom 


and Projeripeions that which they took by. 
Chance and Preoccupation. EN 
433 What are intemperate evil Pleaſures, 


but fugitive. Follies, mix'd with many Ma- 


ladies, Diſtempers, Cares, Fears, Jealouſies 
and Diſturbances? In the End what do they 
bring forth, but Diſeaſes, Paſſions and Per- 
„ dos nt 

434 A Man that is Pot- ſhot at Night, 
look upon him the next Morning after the 
Vapours of the Wine are peſtered and 
cooled in his Brain, and diſtilled; you ſhall 
ſee him like the Picture of ill Fortune, ſad, 
ſullen, lumpiſh, quarrelſome and melancho- 
ly; and perchance ready to go to the Ta- 
vern again to drive it away. | 
435 Fearing to become miſerable, makes 
Men oftentimes become that which they 
fear, and ſo turns their imaginary falſe Fear 
into certain Miſeries. e's 25 
436 It is a fit mixture of Croſſes, Ad- 
verſity, and Sorrows, that makes even 
Proſperity, Joy and Felicity unweariſome, 
and moſt ſweet and pleaſant to us. | 
437 How much Happineſs may w 
attain to in a Life-time, by dens Diligent, 
Careful, Active and Conſiderate? and how 
much Miſery may we bring upon ourſelves, 
by Sloth, Sottiſhneſs, and Careleſſneſs! 
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438 Revenge is a moſt deteſtable Vice, 
and uſually inhabits in weak, cowardly Spi- 
rits, ſavouring of a vile abject Mind. Vet 
we may obſerve, that ſuch kind of Men, 
tho* not i= Ks be rruly valorous, have 
wy (even for fear) an itch to be eſteemed 
dz for knowing in themſelves, this baſe 
Cowardice, they endeavour by all means to 
hide the ſigns thereof, and cunningly can 
feign bold and bragging Speeches, challeng- 
ing as it were all Dangers, when they ſee 
they are far from them; but if near them, 
they can put up Injuries with their Fear; 
yet when they get Advantage, they become 
very ſpightful, injurious, revengeful, and 
cruel Blood - ſuckers. n 
439 It is indeed true Magnanimity, to 
contemn Injuries. There is nothing that 
ſhews fo great, fo worthy and victorious a 
Mind, as a couragious inſenſibility of Re- 
proaches, Detraction and Injuries; ro diſdain 
the carping Cenſures, and biteleſs Barkings 
of the Curs of the World. 
As Some Enemies, as well as Friends, 
are neceſſary; they make us more circumſpect, 
more diligent, wiſer, and better. 
441 To be pleaſed and rejoice at another 
Man's good, is to increaſe our own. 
- 442 All vicious Pleaſures end moſt cer- 
tainly in Sadneſs, Diſcontent, Shame and 


— 
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| 443 Aſſuredly the moſt knowing Man in 
the World, would loſe: half the: Pleaſure: 
Irhat his Knowledge gives him, if he, had 
Ino Man to whom he iht e Ed 

thing 1757 1 * N. p 

ow many ave we en, it wit 
2 2 care, have travelled. all the Days 
of their Life, to enrich their Son whom 
they loved beſt? and yet there comes an 
Heir, whom they thought not upon, who. 
18 wih great delight rejoiceth in the fruit and 
uſe of all their painful Toĩls. 

445 No. Man, hath more cruel Enemics, 
than that poor Father, who ſuffereth in his 
nd Houſe diſſolute Children. It may hap 
that a Man may not receive a Blow from 
his Enemy all his Life long; but the Enor- 


bor mities of his own Children may be ae 
bo make him die every Hour. 8 
8 446 There be many wiſe Men, but. more 


Fools; and the greateſt Fool is he, who be- 
gs ing at reſt in his Houſe, ſeeketh with dili- 
gence elſewhere, Troubles, Torments and 
Perplexities. For for the moſt part, hereaps 
vo other fruit of the Offices and Dignities 
? {which he ſearcheth abroad, than to ſuffer 
continual Pain, Care, and Grief at home, 
447 Great is God's goodneſs to that Man 
who neither wanteth the ncceſſary Supplies. 
d of Life; nor yet walloweth in that Abun- 


dance that AP lead him to Deſtruction. 
. 448 Nature 
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- 448 Nature reſts and fits ſtill when ſhe 

' hath her Portion; but that which exceed 
it, is a Trouble and a Burthen. 

440 No Man can with all the Wealth 
in the World, buy ſo much skill as to be a 
good Luteniſt; he muſt go the ſame way 

that poor People do; he muſt learn and 
take pains: much leſs can he buy Conſtancy, 
or Chaſtity, or Courage; nay not ſo much 

as the Contempt of Riches. 
450 Among our Needs, we are to | 

_ reckon, not only what will ſupport our i go 
Life, but alſo what will maintain the de- roi 
cency of our Eſtate and Perſon; not only Vi 

in preſent Needs, but in all future Neceſ- | 

fities, and very probable Contingencies. N: 
451 He that gives the Poor what is not an- 
his own, makes himſelf a Thief, and the tur 
Poor to be the Receiver.. 
472 He that will do no more than needs Wo « 
muſt, will ſoon be brought ro omit ſome- lf the 
thing of his Duty; and will be apt to be- wh 
lieve leſs to be neceſſary than is. ing 
473 A great Fear, when it is ill managed, W Hu 
is the Parent of Superſtition; but a diſcreet ¶ cor 
and well guided Fear, produces Religion. fide 

7 91 We can but do our Endeavour, and Wo f 

ray for a Bleſſing, and then leave the Suc- ¶ tru 

with God: and beyond this we cannot ter 
deliberate, we cannot take care; but fo far I ſill 
we muſt. „ dame ard Nateal 
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455 When there is no Recreation or 
Buſineſs abroad, I have a Company of ho- 
neſt old Fellows in Leathern Coats (viz. 
Books) which find me Divertiſement at 
home. N | 

456 So great a Part of the Comfort of 
Lite depends upon a Man's good Correſ- 
pondence with thoſe that are near about 
him, that I think I cannot love my ſelf, 
unleſs I love my Neighbour alfo. 

457 Good Nature is the very Air of a 
good Mind; the fign of a large and gene- 


rous Soul, and the peculiar Soil on which 


Virtue proſpers. 8 

458 But that is not to be called good 
Nature, by which Men become impotent, 
and uncapable of withſtanding any Impor- 
tunities, be they never ſo unreaſonable, or 
reſiſting any Temptations, be they never 
ſo dangerous; but as if they were crippled in 
their Powers, or crazed in their Minds, are 
wholly governed by Example, and ſneak- 
ingly conform themſelves to other Men's 
Humours and Vices; and in a word, be- 
come every Man's Fool, that hath the Con- 
fidence to impoſe upon them. Now this is 


ſo far from thatꝭ lovely maſculine Temper of 


true Complaiſance, that it is indeed no bet- 
ter than a childiſh Baſhfulneſs, a feeble pu- 
ſillanimity, and ſilly ſoftneſs of Mind; 
which makes a Man firſt the Slave and Pro- 
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perty, and then at laſt the Scorn of his 
Company. | 

. 459 Tippling owes its riſe from no better 
Cauſes than Dulneſs or Idleneſs; a filly 
. Obſequiouſneſs ro other Mens Humours, or 
8 Epicuriſm, and wantonneſs of our own In- 


* 
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no better than a lewd Artifice to avoid 


thinking; a way for a Man to get ſhut of if the 
himſelf, and of all ſober Conſiderations. all 
460 Drinking ſo much dilates and rarifies 
the Spirits that they cannot bear up a MW cha 


weighty Thought; and while ſuch as thoſe fror 
are ſunk and drowned, nothing but mere Im} 
Froth and Folly of Men's Heads bubbles cer 
up in their Converſations. And this inſen- WW ane. 
ſibl growing upon Men, by degrees. in- 4 
42 an habitual Vanity and Impertinence ¶ tem 
below the Gravity and ä of human Wer, 
Nature, and by means of which ſuch Men fond 
become fir only for Toys and Trifles, for Mr, 
apiſh Tricks, and buffoonly Diſcourſe; ¶ alme 
which in concluſion, ſo far degrades a Man N Tim 
below his Quality, that he becomes not 46 
only a Shame to himſelf and his Family, Wheca, 
but the Contempt of his very Servants and Nabun 
Dependants. | 7 xd 
- 46r It looks as if Friends were weary of Nmucl 

one anothers Converſation, when they fall to 
- 462 A Gentlemans Time is his greateſt 

Burthen; and the want of Employment for 
| it, 


; . 
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us i it, his great Temptation to ſeveral Extra- 

yagancics. nes; 113A 
er 463 The lighteſt matters of our Life 
ly have the greateſt ſhare of our Time ſpent in 
or them: © Folly and Infirmity, Infancy and 
n- Wl Dotage, take up the greateſt room of all: 
Then Sleep, worldly Buſineſs and Pleaſure, 
id cxhauſt the moſt of that which is left; and 


the Mind, and nobleſt Intereſts, have leaſt of 
all left for them. e eee 
464 There is a great deal more Reafon, 

that Men ſhould endeayour to redeem Time 

from leſſer Occafions, than to laviſh it in 

Impertinencies; that ſo our weightier Con- 
cerns may have the more tolerable Allow-. 
ances. 5 - 

465 It is not a ſurpluſage of Time that 
tempts us to ſeek out Diverfionsz but the 
mere Vanity of our Minds, which hath a 
fondneſs for them: and then Cuſtom and 


for ¶ Example have made them fo natural, and 
* almoſt neceſſary to us, that we think the 
- | 


Time long till we are at them. 

466 We can hardly ſpare Time for God, 
becauſe we love him too little: but we have 
abundance of ſpare Time for our idle Di- 
verſions, only becauſe we love them too 
pry generally the fault of El 
467 It is g the fault of Eloquent 
and Contemplative Men, to Nei. the 

ark they aim at, and whilſt they talk 
Hnely, to deliver very unpracticable Things. 

" KM F 2 468 Me- 
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468 Meditation is a noble Entertain- 
ment of Time; and queſtionleſs he that has 
once got the knack of it, nothing in the 
World is fo pleaſant to him: But there are 
very few who have ſo much command over 
themſelves, as to hold their Mind long ſtea- 
dy and intent; and perhaps fewer that have 
ſufficient knowledge to employ their 
Thoughts at home: It requires a 
Stock for a Man to ſet up — 7 — Trade by by 
himſelt. 

469 It ſhews moſt notable Wiſdom and | 
Modeſty in a Man, to ſuſpect himſelf; to 
be eaſily confuted 'of his Errors; and to 

thank you for telling him thereof; to think 
and know, that there is far more Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs beyond himſelf, than in him- 
ſelf; and with a erde Deſire, {till ro ſeek 
for more: Happy indeed is ſuch a Man. 

Jo There is I know not what kind of 
ſweetneſs in being touch'd with Pity. 
Other Paſſions are more violent, but lels 
agreeable. N ſhews it in the Re- 
preſentation of a Tragedy; many are drawn 
to it by the tende of their Sentiments, 
and — not part wholly en if they 


have not been forced to weep 


471 The Friend whom —  chuſ ought 
above all other things, to be Geber to 
the end he may Counſel us; and of Ability 
and Wealth, the better to adminiſter to 


our Neceſſities. 
4572 The 
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42 The Converſation and Life of Man, 
hath oftentimes need of all the moral Vir- 
tues; but the Virtue of Patience above all 
others, and at all Hours and Moments is 
moſt neceſſary; for ſo many are the Iufeli- 
cities which torment our human Life, 
| that if we accuſtom not our ſelves to bear 
and ſuffer them, as much as we do to Eat 
and Drink, we live in vain, and ſhall aſſu- 
redly find Trouble inſtead of true Tran- 
quility. 2 
473 He that is injured makes more uſe of 
Virtue and Courage when he pardons his 
Enemy, than he would do if he killed 
him. HORS IE e 
474 It is as lawful to diſcontinue an ill 
Cuftom (though a general one) as to for- 
bear to do ill. folly wat 2 

475 Ir is a great folly to heap up much 
Wealth for our Children; and bk Fs take 
care concerning the Children for whom we 
get it. It is as if a Man ſhould take more 
care-about his Shoe, than about his Foot. 

476 Many Men's Spleens are fo near 
their Heads, and there is fo great affinity 
between the animal Spirits and Vapours, 
at that he that goes to exerciſe the one, ſtirs 
%o up the other; and oftentimes, the greater 
y the intention of Mind is, with which a 
o Man ' ſets himſelf” to think, the greater 
Cloud is raiſed, and the more impoſſible it 
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will prove for ſuch a Man to diſcern any 
thing clearly. | 
/V 477 have often obſerved, that by the 
meer propounding a difficulty to another, 
1 have preſently been able to reſolve that 
which was too hard for me whilſt I reſolved 
it only in my own Breaſt. 3 
s He that uſeth himſelf only to Books 
ts fit for nothing but a Book : and he that 
converſes with no Body, is fit to converſe 
with no Body. 
- . 479 4 ſuſpect whether that be of an 
moment in Religion which admits of dil- 
pute; for methinks it is not agreeable to the 
Goodneſs of God, to ſuffer any thing of 
that univerſal concern to all Men, to remain 
very obſcure and controverſial, * 
o The Law of Civility, is to be 
liging and condeſcending; to give fair 
play and ſcope to all we converſe with. 
481 Nothing ſo much dif a 
Picture, as the Preſence of him for whom 
it was drawn: Life hath a thouſand Vi- 
gours and Beauties, which no Hand of 
the Painter can reach or diſplay. © 
482 A certain Doſe of that thing called 
Wir, is a neceſſary ingredient in the Com- 
poſition of a very ridiculous Fool. 
483 There are ſome Men of more timo- 
rous Natures than others, inſomuch that a 
reater meaſure of Virtue will not do the 
: he thing in ſuch, as a leſſer Proportion 
| 7 Bet aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted by hardineſs of Temper, will do in 

others. 55 

484 If my worldly Goods cannot fave 
me from Death, they ought not to hinder 

me of eternal Life. 

7 We are well and chearful here at 
preſent, God be thanked; but the time will 
come when God will ſtand us inſtead, when 
we ſhall have need of the Retreats and - 
| Comtvorts of Religion. 5 

486 Heaven and Hell are both as real, 
Good and Evil are. 

487 Two Men ſhall ſay the very ſame 
things, and yet the one ſhall Pleaſe, and the 
other Offend. So uſeful is a graceful Man- 
ner, and fo hurtful an unſeemly. _ 

488 Aclowniſh Air is butaſmall Defe& g 
yet it is enough to make all People diſguſt 
one. 

489 A brave Retreat, is as great as a 
brave Enterprize. When one hath acted 
great Exploits, he ought to ſecure the 
Glory of them, by drawing off in time. 

490 Some are deen with an univerſal 
Power in all that they ſay or do. One 
would ſay that Nature had made them 
the elder Brothers of Mankind. They 
are deſigned to be Superiors in all things, 
if not in Dignity, at leaſt in Merit. A 
Spirit of Dominion exerts irſelf in them, 
even in their moſt common Actions. All 
obey them becauſe in every thing _ 

| F 4 EXCE 
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excel. They rob the Hearts, and ſo at firſt 
become Malters of others; for their Capa- 
cities are large enough for all things. And 
tho' there may be others ſometimes that 
have more Learning, Nobility, nay, and 
Virtue; yet ſtill they get the better on it, 
by an aſcendant that gives them the Supe- 
riority; ſo that if they be not in the right, 
* at leaſt they make good their Title by 

oſſeſſion. 
491 This proceeds from Self- love: If we 
have Defe&s and are ſenſible of them, we 
are pleaſed in hearing there are greater than 
ours: If on the contrary we can ſufficiently 
Matter our ſelves, to believe we have great 
Virtues; we have the Satisfaction of ſeeing 
that we are lifted up above the People, 
whole Faults are related to us. | 
492 The moſt dangerous Detractor, is 
he that begins by Praiſes; ſeeing by this Ar- 

tifice, he may perſwade he _— ſincerely, 
and withour averſion. 5 | 

493 There are Railleries, which do more 
_ offend, than real effectual Injuries: when 
we utter Injuries, it is Anger which tran(- 
rts us againſt Perſons that we hate: But 
it often happens, that we deſpiſe ſo much 
thoſe whom we jeer, that we diſdain to put 
our ſelves into a Paſſion againſt them. 

494 A jealous Perſon is derided inſtead 
of being pityed; although all other wretch- 

ed People arc uſually commiſerated. 4 
is" | 495 
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495 If the fine Sayings of the Ancients 
appear to us flat, it is becauſe we enter not 
into thoſe Intereſts which made them ſpeak 
them: They are no more enlivened by the 
Perſons who uttered them : They may have 
{ loſt ſome of their Beauty by the Tranſla- 
tion; and they are found void either of the 
Alluſions, or of favourable Conjectures 
which upheld themn. 
| 496 However decried Fear is, yet in a 

thouſand Occaſions it makes up one part 
of Prudence; it is from it that we foreſee 
Evils, and avoid them. Io atinh 

497 The H[talians have a Maxim, that 
our Selves, our Neighbours, Religionor Bu- 
ſineſs, ought never to be the ſubject of 
3 3 

498 Vanity is a failing t eat 
of „ — 4 e 
leſs; for all Men are apt to flatter themſelves 
with a Fancy that they have ſome one or 
more good Qualities or extraordinary Gifts, 
that raiſe them above the ordinary level of 
Men; and therefore they hug and cheriſh 1 
what they think valuable and ſingular in id 
them. Ir is neyer commendable, ſometimes | 
pardonable; when the Excellencies are real, | 
and when it is moderate, ſo much may be l 
allowed to human Frailty. It is ridiculous 

and intolerable, when it is extravagant, | 
miſplaced or groundleſs. ory ents 


* 
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. 
499 As I think Vanity almoſt the univer- 
fal Mover of our Actions, whether good or 
bad; ſo I think there are ſcarce any Men 
ſo ingenious or ſo virtuous, but ſomething 
of it will ſhine through the greateſt part of 
what they do, let them calt never ſo thick 
a veil over it. What makes Men fo ſolici- 
tous of leaving a Reputation behind them 
in the World, tho they know they can't be af- 
fected with ir aiter Death, but this, even to 
a degree of Holly? What elſe makes great din 
Men involve themſelves in the Fatigues and 
Hazards of War, and intricate '1ntrigues 
of Stare, when they have already more than deſe 
they can enjoy, but an itch of being talked W 
of and remembred; to which they ſacrifice g 
their preſent Happineſs and Repoſe? and 
foo How ready are all Mankind to cen- 
ſure without Authority; and to give advice 
unꝛsked, and without reafdn ? This forward- 
neſs to thruſt 7 into other _ 
Affairs, ſprings not from any principle o 
Charity 25 Tandernef for . the leaſt ſpec 
regard to tho Welfare of their Neighbours: 
'I only a vain conceit, that they are wiſer 
and more able to adviſe, oe puts them 
upon engaging in things they have nothi 
& as 2 2 their — 
 magiſterially on Matters they have no 
cognizance of, and generally little Informa- 
tion or Skill in. They are deſirous the 
World ſhould have as great an Opinion of 
n CSP I them, 


knowledge of our Opinions and 


them, as they have of themſelves, and there- 


fore impertinently interpoſe their own Au- 


thority and Senſe, tho' never ſo little to 
the purpoſe, only to ſhew how well th 
could manage, were it their Buſi 


| Thus they adviſe without good Intention 


or Kindneſs, and cenſure without Deſign, 
or Malice to the Perſons counſelled or re- 


| fleted on. 


for Diſſimulation is nothing but the hi- 
ding or diſguiſing our ſecret Thoughts or 


Incſinations under another appearance. This 


Quality, tho? it can't upon another occaſion” 
deſerve the name of a Virtue; yet accord 
ng to the preſent Conſtitution of the- 
orld, is many times abſolutely neceſſary z. 
and is a main Ingredient in the Compolitiqn: 
of human Prudence. * 
Foz The World is roo full of Craſt, 
Malice and Violence, for abſolute ſimplici- 
ty to live in it. It behoves Men therefore, 
to live with ſo much Caution and Circum-- 
ſpection (in regard to their own ſecurity); 
that their Thoughts and Inclinations may 
not be feen ſo naked as to expoſe them to 
Snares, Deſigns, and Practices of Crafty 
Knaves who would make a Property of 
them, and lay them open to the wicked 
Efforts and miſchievous Impreſſions of 
Envy or Malice. Nothing gives our Ad- 
verſary ſo great an advantage over us, as the 
AﬀAions,. 
with: 
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with ſomething a ble to which they 
will be ſure to bait all their Traps and 
Devices. "3 
Foz Levity proceeds from ſtrength of 
Appetite, and weakneſs of Judgment. In 
our tender Y cars, every thing we ſee, moves 
our Curioſities; and becauſe we think little 
beyond our Appetites, deſire impatiently 
whatever pleaſes. This wears off in pro- 
portion to the growth of our Judgments, 
when we begin to conſider the Fatigue, 
Hazard, Diſreputation, and other Incon- 
veniencies that attend unreaſonable or inor- 
dinate Deſires. 
. Fo4 Men r frame to themſelves 
much greater Ideas of any thing they deſire 
and are unacquainted with, than they find 
real when they become familiar to them. 
Hence Men grow uneaſy, and their deſires 
— upon their wiſhes; they ſee then the 
| ions as well as the Beauties. 
Foy Ambition of Men works upon their 
Levity, and makes them barter certain Eaſe, 
Peace and Security, for. uncertain Pomp 
and Splendor; and forſake a Condition they 
know to. be good, for one they know no 
more of, than that it ſhines, and that it 
glitters; and ſo part with the true Jewel for 
the falſe one. Theſe are the ſerious and a 
lauded Follies of Mankind; and ſhew the 
Weakneſs and Levity of thoſe we call the 
IF 00: ee: Moths Fant: ee Lhe 
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Eaſe and Pleaſure of their Lives, to popular 
Breath and ſounding Titles; which is like 
bartering a ſmall Diamond for a large Glaſs 


f06. When Beau 
Love, the Effect mult neceſſarily be as fading 
as the Cauſe: that Love therefore being only 
the reſult of Wonder and Surprize, is abated 
by familiarity, and decays as they wear of 
by degrees. Beſides, a Love ſo founded, is 
liable ro be raviſhed by any ſuperior Beauty. 
Or if not ſo, yet the Novelty. of the former 
once worn off, a new Comer hath the Aſſi- 
ſtance of Novelty to gain the: Superiority. 


This is the Cauſe why fo few real and laſt- 


ing Paſſions are found amongſt Men: for 
Charms depending upon, and owing their 
power to Fancy, can maintain no Conqueſt 
any longer than that is on the other fide, 
which is as inconſtant as the Wind. 
70/7 Gallantry (in Converſation) differs 


from Complacence; this being more Active, 


that 1 * This inelines us to ob- 
lige oing or ſaying after our own Hu- 
mours ſuch things as we think will pleaſe; 
that by ſubmirting to, and following that 


of the Company, a Man may be Complaiſant 


without Gallantry; but he can't be Gallant 


without Complacence. For it is poſſible to 
le without ſnew ing our 
own Humours to others; but it is impoſſible 


pleaſe and be a 


without ſome regard to theirs. Yet this 
| 3 Pleaſure 


is the only Object of 
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Pleaſure will be bur faint and languid with- 
pur a Mixture of both. This Mixture of 
m, obſervance, and a deſire of pleaſing, 
when rightly tempered, is the true Com- 
poſition of Gallantry; of which whoever 
1s compleat Maſter, can never fail of being 
both admired and beloved. | 
F068 We examine not how long one has 
been a doing of a Work, but if it be well 
done, that only makes it valuable. Faſt 


and flow are Accidents which are unknown, 


and forgotten; whereas well is permanent. 

fog There are but few who are capable 
to examine the Reaſons and Circumftan- 
ces; but moſt judge by the Event: And 


therefore a ſucceſsful Man never loſes Re- 


putation. A happy End crowns all, tho 
wrong Means may have been uſed for attain- 
ing to it. | b | 

fio To know how to refuſe, is as im- 
portant as to know how to beſtow. 

711 Not only he is covetous that is ra- 
venous after what is anothers; but he that 
is too cloſe a hold-faſt of his own. 
pi We muſt not neglect the outſide 
(Cloaths;) we ſhould always ſo order it, 
that the firſt Im ons may turn to our 
Advantage, and diſpoſe People the better to 


reliſh the Sentiments of our Mind, and the 


agreeable Products of our Fancies. 
| 7 713; A 
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Aſſectation. 
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5713 A Man who would gain on Affecti- 
ons, ſhould carry tokens of Modeſty in his 
Countenance and Behaviour. He cannot 
draw Envy unleſs he appears poſſeſſed in a 
good Opinion of himſelf; and on the con- 
trary, he cannot but be pleaſing to Com- 
pany, if inſtead of appearing fierce and 
_ poſitive, he gives them marks of Eſteem 
a, tiny), O61 


514 All muſt appear natural in a Gentle- 


man; and nothing muſt ſavour of Art and 


Fig Perſons of cat. Leiſure make more 6 
Ceremonies, than People who 'are . more 
buffet. 


716 It is a piece of intolerable Incivi- 


lity when People deign not to ſpeak, and 
ſeem to _ by a flighting filence, that 
it is not in ſuch Company as this, where 
they will utter what they know. 
517 The Vulgar hath many Heads 
and Tongues, and by Conſequence many 
Eyes alſo (to ſpy Defects;) let a bad Ru- 
mour ſlip amongſt theſe Tongues, that 
alone is enough to blemiſn the higheſt 
Reputation: and if that Rumour turn in- 
to a Nickname, fare wel all the Eſteem 
a Man hath acquired. | 
718 Our Actions take the Character of 
the Humour we are in (at the preſent) 
when we do them. "= 
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Fi9 To diſitewes ones Thoughts, is to 
open the Gate of the Fort of the Mind: 
Here it is that politick Enemies give the 
Aſſault, and moſt frequently with Succeſs 
too. When once the Paſſions are known, 
all the Avenues and Sally-Ports of the 
Will are known; and by Conſequence, it 

may be commanded upon Occaſion. 

720 Converſation is of great Weight; 
Manners, Humours, Opinions, DIY»? _ 
Wit, are inſenfibly communicated. 

haſty Man ſhould frequent the Company of 
one that is patient; and every one his Con- 
trary. By this Means they will, without ot! 
any Lobo, attain to a fir Temper. wh 
21 Some truſt ſo much to their Merit, ſtr; 
that they take no Care to make themſelves | 
to be beloved. But the wiſe Man know- Ot 
eth well, that Merit hath a great Compaſs by 
ro fetch, when it is not aſſiſted by Fa- ſpe 
your. 10 
An In Proſperity Men - have many pre 
Friends, and all Things at a cheap Rate. to 
It is good to lay up ſomew hat for bad Wea- ney 
ther, for there is want of every Thing in alw 
Adverſity. You will do well not to neg- 
le& your Friends; a Day may come, when Ph 
you will think your ſelf happy to have as i 
ſome, whom you care not at * len 
ſent.” mee 
723 Clowniſh ( ill bred * nafoiſhed ) Dif 
x _— never have Friends; neith ; hr 
0 


lency of the Art conſiſts in applying no Re- 


113.1 
Proſperity, becauſe they know no body z nor 
in Adverſity, becauſe then no body knows 
them. oe ST $35 
724 Civility is a chief part of the 
Knowledge how to live; it is a kind of 
Charm that attracts the Love of all Men; 
whereas Clowniſhneſs makes one hated and 
deſpiſed: For if Incivility proceed from 
Pride, it deſerves to be hated; if from 
Brutiſhneſs, it is contemptible. Too much 
does better in Civility, than too little. Ct: 
vility has that Advantage, that all the Glo- 
ry of it reſts upon its Author. . 

7257 Affectation is as inſupportable to 
others, as it is painful to him that uſes it; 
who lives ina continual]Martyrdom of Con- 
ſtraint, that he may be punctual in all Thi 

726 It is far better Policy to publiſh the MM 
Obligations that one hath to People, there- j 
by to ſtir up others to oblige us alſo. To | 
ſpeak often of Favours received from Per- iſ 
ons, is to court the like from thoſe that are 1 
preſent; it is a ſelling the Credit of the one | | 


to the other. Thus a prudent Man ought 
never to publiſh Diſgraces and Failings, but 
always Favours and Honours. li 

727 There is as much Skill ſhewed in a | 
Phyſician (ſometimes) in not NN 1 
as in preſcrihing; and ſometimes the Excel- | | 


medv. There is no better Remedy tor ſome 
Diſorders (in the Life of Man) than to let 
them 
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them alone; for at long-run they ſtop of 
themſelves. 

728 To ſucceed well, one muſt have hi 
lucky Day. Wit hath irs Days; Genius its 
Character, and all Things their Star. When 
it is your Day, you are not to loſe a Mi- 
nute. 
59 In all Things there is ſomewhat that 
is good, and eſpecially in a Book, which is 
commonly made with Study: Some are of 


ſo awkard a Mind, that amongſt a Thou- 


and Perfections, they will hit upon the on- 
ly Fault that is to be found, and ſpeak of 
nothing elſe; as if they were the Common- 
288 of o Filth of the Regiſter 20 
others; and for keeping a Regiſter o 
the Faults which they ſee. „ 


1 730 The true Art of converſing, is to 


do it without Art; and Converſation (if it 
be betwixt good Friends) ought to be as 

eaſy as ones Cloaths. 5 
731 Doubtleſs he had been counted a 
rating Fool, that ſhould have told Hamas 

be ſhould have held Mordecai's Stirrup. 
$32 The willing Ear detracts as much, 
nay worſe, than the virulent Tongue; this 
being the Temprer, the other but the 
r ; 8 
73 11 a Man never ſo good, if needy, 
the Worldling ſets a mean Rate on him, 
thinking no Man need be poor, except he 
will himſelf; it is through want of Wir, 
or 


Cap. 


pide) two Thouſand 
| Sum ſcarce all Europe can make up; and 


= 


F 21s } 


| or out of Abundance of Scrupuloſity; 


both which he highs deſerves the Focl's ; 


734 As good Water goeth by the Mill, 
as driveth itz (many excellent Men never 
come to be known. ) 

$35 There goeth more than Deſert to 
the gaini 44 of Eſteen or Advancement from 
the misju World. 

736 Havi (1 Chron. 22. 14.) had ga- 
thered (as render'd by able Antiquaries in- 
to our modern Denomination) Six hundred 
fl hty ſix Millions, two hundred ſixty 

uſand, and nine Hundred Pounds Ster- 
long towards the building of the Temple. 
There was gathered ( faith Cornelius a La- 
illions of Gold; a 


(faith Drexelius) ten Thouſand nine Hun- 
dred and eighty Waggons could not have 
carried, allowing each Waggon two Hun- 
dred and F ifry thouſand Crowns. 
537 All good Succeſſes (or Qualities) 
put are not enough to oblirerate- 
one bad one. 

538 Though Vice be cloathed in Cloth 
of Gala, yet a wiſe Man will ſtill know 
it. 

739 He that exceeds (by ſome good 
Qualiry or Fortune ) finds —_ e 
__ excceds him.. 


$49 If 
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£49 If one enjoyed all Thi 7 he * 
be diſguſted with every Thin 5 
Life; and the glut of Pl ure (hs the 
Life a ltr 50 

541 Though the World be ſo full of 
Fools and Blockheads, yet no body be- 
lieves himſelf to be one; nor ſo much as 
ſuſpects it. 

742 No Man is content with his own 
Condition, though it be beſt; nor diſſa- 
tisfied with his wit though it be the 

worlt. 

- 243 The remembring to have ſeen a 
Thing imperfect, takes from one the Li- 
berty of * pretty when 'tis finiſh- 
ed. Let every skilful Mafter then have a 
Care not to let his Work be ſcen in Em- 
brio; let him learn of Nature, not to ex- 
poſe them, till they be in a Condition of 


A 

. is to be obſerved in ſome, that 
hows might be worth much, if they would 
ſupply a little Defect. To ſome, Seriouſneſs 
is wanting; for fault of which, great Qua- 
lities have no Luſtre in _ To others, 


© ſweetneſs of Carr 60 a which 
thoſe that heir 2 * diſ- 


cover, and — in dignified Perſons. 
In Gas: more Briskneſs is defired; and in 
others more Reſervedneſs. It were eaſy to 
ſupply all theſe . if one oc 

em; 
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them; for Reflection may turn Cuſtom in- 
to a ſecond Nature. | 2 

747 'Tis good to have Underſtanding, 
but not a Flux at the Mouth. Too much 
Reaſoning looks. like Jangling. A ſolid 
Judgment, thar reaſons no more than what 
is fit, is much better. N 

746 It ſignifies little to be known among 
Fops, and prudent with Fools; we are to 
n ſpeak to every Man according to his Cha- 
I racter. 7 N 
6. $47. Toſuffer Raillery, is a kind of Gal- 

| lantry; but to uſe it, is a fort of En 

a ment. He that can ſuffer it, paſſes for a 
Man of great Stock, (good Nature, Gai- 
= ety and Innocence; ) whereas he that is net- 
led at it, provokes others to nettle him the 
f 


more. The beſt way is to let it paſs, with- 
out making too much on it. There is no- 
thing that demands ſo much Circumſpecti- 
on and Skill. Before one begin, he ought 
to know the Reach (and Temper) of him 
with whom he intends to make himſelf 
748 Not to purſue one Point, is a Fault 
either of Inability or Levity. If the De- 
ſign be good, why ſhould it not be ac- 
compliſhed ? If it be bad, why begun? Let 


a Man of Parts then, kill his Game; and let 


him not ſtop ar ſtarting of it. 


| 
| $49 There is nothing eaſier, than to de- 


ceiye a good Man. He that never lies, ea- 


fily I 


1 


fiy believes; and he that never deceive 
confides much. To be deceived, is not al- 
ways a ſign of Bruriſhnels, for Goodneks i is 
ſomerimes the Cauſe of it. 

fFo Some fo well meter bels Fa- 
vours, that it ſeems they do them, even 
when they receive them. There are Men 
of ſuch Parts, that they oblige by asking, 
becauſe they transform their own Intereſt 
_ anothers Honour. That is in 1 

Dexterity z but it would be a 

4 ill, to fee into it, and to baulk fach 
a fooliſh Bargain, by giving them back 
their Civilirics, and every one retaking his 
own. 

551 Any Man is ſufficient to be an Ene- 
my, but not a Friend: Few are in a Con- 
dition of doing Good, but all almoſt can 
do Miſchief. 

55 There may be more Repuration loft 
in one Day of Jollity, than gained by a 
long Courſe of Seriouſnefs. 

553 He were an arrant Mayor of A 0 
borough, that ſhould ſend to the [nates for 
Kentiſh Oyſters. 

554 A Man acts from a Principle 
of Love: Fear is the Comptroller only of 
thoſe that would be bad. 

i The Rabbinical Rule cited in Pra- 
fus from Rabbi Haurica, is this; let a Man 


cloath himſelf beneath his Ability, his _ 
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dren according to it, and his Wiſe above 


i IS ck | 

556 The Civil Law faith, no Man is 
Miller of his own Body; and therefore Self- 
deſtroyers have not common Burial, and are 
after Death thereby diſgraced, as ſuch that 
have hinder'd the Commonwealth as well 
as themſelves, 

557 Shall it be counted - gallant to die 
(and ſo for ever put my ſelf out of Capa- 
city of further Service) for my Country? 


| And ſhall it not be as gallant to live, a 


lay out my ſelf, Time and Abilities, on pub- 
lick Services, within my Sphere? 
558 At twenty Years of Age, the Will 
. z at thirty the Wit, at forty the 
Judgment. 5 ä 
579 I learned much of my Maſters, more 
of my Companions, moſt of all of my 
Scholars. 215 
560 Some Men have heard much Diſ- 
courſes about Morality, and have ſpoke 


much of it themſelves, who yet are igno- 


rant, that what we call the Paſſions, are 
thoſe lively Motions which a Man feels in 
his Hearr, and in his Bowels, when he 
fears, deſires, and in his Anger. He is ac- 
cuſtomed to ſpeak of them, as of the Hea- 
vens, the Stars, and of all Things without 
him; and is not ſenſible of them by his 
own (feeling, in particular) Experience. 


56 1 The 


1 

561 The Ne by of being continually 
one with another, obliges Men at leaſt to 
have all the Appearances of Virtue, which 
may render Society eaſy, (and in that con- 
fiſteth good Breeding; ) and uſually they 
go no further than theſe bare Appearances; 
making Civility only to conſiſt in an Habit | 
of hiding ones Paſſions, and diſguiſing his 

Sentiments, that ſo he may teſtify that Re- 

and Friendſhip for others, which moſt 
commonly he has not. So that Civility 
prejudiceth the ſubſtantial Part of Virtue; 
whereas it ſhould be a Conſequence of it; 
and like that Flower of Beauty, which na- 
turally, (and not artificially) accompanies 

an healthful Bod. 
62 That which ſhews the Ridiculouſ- 
of our Compliments, are the ſerious | 

Tranſactions of Buſineſs; where the Lan- 

uage is wholly changed; and where the 
2 Intereſt is diſputed with them, unto 
whom the — before we ſeemed wil- 
ling to have red every Thing. 

N 3 Givilcy conſiſts more i abſtaining 
from what may be troubleſome to others, 
in being gentle, modeſt and patient (but 
not ſheepiſhly baſhful, ) than in ſpeaking 

much, (flattering) and uſing much _ 
ing. One. obliging Word, well placed, 
gains more upon us than all the great Com- 
pliments with which ſome Country Gen- 
tlemen do oppreſs us. They who equall 

71 . Car 
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y WW carcls and honour all Men, oblige none (but 
o Wl weak Perſons, and Women) and have no- 
ching whereby to ſignify their true Friend- 
- Wh ſhip. 1 
7 0 But the worſt ſort of Civility, is 
chu which conſiſts in conſtrained and forced 
t Kinds of Geſtures; that merhodical Civi- 
is {W'ity which appears only in the Forms of 
- Wine ſtarched Compliments, and imperti- 
ſt nent Ceremonies, and which are more un- 
y Mgratcful than natural Clowniſhneſs. This 
3 caffectation to do all Things in Mode and 
Figure, is one of the principle Characters 
„of a Pedant. And for this Reaſon Scholars 
sought, above all Things, to avoid it. For 
ſince their Condition reſtrains them, for the 
. W moſt part, from converſing with great 
s Men, which requires an extreme Polite- 
- res; I think that their Civility conſiſts 
ce Nchiefly in knowing how to hold their Peace, | 
o vithout affecting Silence; and in ſpeaking | 
- rothing but what they know, and as much ll . 
as Charity requires, for the Inſtruction and 
g Catisfaction of their r eee And as for 
„ other Things, to ſpeak and act juſt like | 
it other Men. ' 
g F565 Eloquence conſiſts not in an 
; fine Words, but in giving Weight to goo 
, WReaſon. "oh | 
„ #66 I more value a Peaſant, who knows [| 
1- Zof what Corn the beſt Bread is made, and 1 
N how this Corn is made to increaſe; than a 1 
G Philo 


_ , = 


Philoſopher, who reaſons only upon Good. 


neſs, Perfection, and Infinity, without ever 


deſcending lower (and bringing it to 
Uſe.) 

567 The young Romans mult needs have 
been very ſoon fit to act and manage their 
Affairs, ſince at fourteen Vears they were 
out of Tuition; were accounted grown 
Men at eighteen; and took their Place, and 
argued freely before the Magiſtrates. 

568 Man naturally is an Engmy to Cru- 
elty; he cannot enter in Choler and Rage, 
without doing himſelf a Violence; and he 
degenerates into Beſtial (or Deviliſh) every 
Time he breaks forth into Fury. 5 

769 The moſt glorious 3 are not 
always the moſt dangerous. An Affliction 
is often more difficult to get the Maſtery of, 
than an Enemy. And I queſtion if a Man 
deſerves not more to be renowed for endu- 
ring Death with a firm Reſolution in his 
Bed, than for deſpiſing it in a Battel. 
3 Fraud is a Diſcovery of Weakneſs; 

we mult confeſs our ſelves conquered, 
when we are fain to uſe ſhameful Means to 
arrive at our Deſigns. 
 F71 Man never acts ſo purely, but that 
he has ſome Reſpe& to his own Perſon. 

572 I give Thoughts Words, and Words 
Truth, and Truth Boldneſs. He whole 
| honeſt Freedom makes it his Virtue to woo 

STO fu 
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what he thinks, makes it his Neceſſity to 
think what is good. 

73 I will not be aſhamed of my ſhort- 
< ot Stature: What 1 made, or can mend 
my ſelf, I may bluſh-ar 3 but what Nature 


eir t on me, let her be aſhamed for me; I 
cre ¶ have nothing to do with it. 

wn #74 I hear a Man ſpeak a quick Nie 
nd with a great deal of Smartneſs, whic 


Thing has nothing in'it bur a meer flaſh of 
Fancy: Shall I then believe ſuch an one to 


ze, be a Man of Sufficiency ? No, I rather 
he judge the contrary ; for his Thoughts are ſo 
TY quick, that they fly before his Buſineſs. 

Although, indeed, it be a fine ſhining 
oC Thing in a Man, to hit off the very Knot 
on of a Matter at firſt Stroke; yet if it be 
h concerning only trifling Subjects, that 


Quickneſs is but Levity, which is a ve 
indifferent Qualification towards the making 
up a Man ſufficient for Buſineſs. 75 
7er What a ſhort- liv'd Greatneſs doſt 
thou endeavour for, thou ambitious Buſy- 
body? How ſmall a Room will thy Name 
fill in a Chronicle? When the moſt famous 
of thy Exploits will not be eminent enough 
at to make Since's in an Almanack, which a 
Blazing- Star, Earthquake, Plague, or ſome 
ds WW eminent Miſery of Mankind will do. 
e 576 It is a Cuſtom (faith Pliny) not 
ak WY leſs uſual, than unjuſt, that the ſame Coun- 
at BN (cls, good or bad, are = called, only as they 
2 uc 
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ſucceed or miſcarry. Hence it comes, that 
the ſame Actions are variouſly named, diſ- 
creet, or vain, bold or mad. 

577 Let a Phyſician's Miſcarriage come 
from Tenders, Patients, the jugglings of the 
Diſeaſe, late Applications oe Means, or In- 
conſtancy under the timelieſt; as from any 


of theſe, beſides many more it may; yet it 


mall be ſurely cenſured on the Phyſician's 


Weakneſs, Inadvertency or Raſhneſs. On 
the contrary, blind Succeſs ſhall carry the 
Credit from the moſt knowing Advice. 
The word Fortunate Phyſician comprehend- 
eth all Abilities, and is enough ro make a 
Tooth-drawer or Corn-cutter paſs for a 
general Phyſicianz and a Carduus- Poſſet for 
an univerſal Medicine. e e 
78 I will not be angry with the World, 
if ſhe deny me her Rattles and Toys (for 
ſuch are the beſt of her Wares) becauſe [ 
will not go to the Price of them. Let her 
keep Wealth or Repute, if neceſſary Sleeps, 
= quiet Safety muſt be exchanged for 
779 Tis the ſad Condition of Mankind, 
that its Happineſs here is, for the moſt 
part imaginary, but its Grief rell. 
580 Let Men but examine their own 
Breaſts, I am ſure they would expect more 
Mercy as Authors, then they afford as 


* 


_ Readers. 
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781 Chriſtianity commandeth us to pats 
by Injuries; and Policy, to let them paſs by 


Us. 


/ 582 It is ruſtick Simplieity to eſteem 


Men, not according to God's making, but 
the Taylors. | 

783 He that will believe none but him- 
ſelf, let him give others Leave to be of the 
ſame Minde. 1 

784 Impoſſibles concern not our De- 
ſires; nor Unavoidables our Fears; nor 
Things paſt remedy our Sorrows. | 

dy Ir is in the height of our Proſperity 
that we ſhould chiefly conſult our Friends, 
and allow them more Authority over us, 
than at other times. 'Þ 6 

586 Nothing can be graceful (in us) 
that lays a Force upon (our particular) Na- 
ture. There is nothing more becoming in 
human Life, than an Equability and Con- 
gruity of our Actions and Words; which if 
ever we depart from, and paſs to the Affe- 
ctation of another Man's Nature (or Way) 
we loſe our own. We ſhould in our Lives 
make our ſelves all of a Piece. | 

787 Wiſe Men ſay of inconvenient and 
il grounded Friendſhips, tis better to un- 
ſtirch, than to tear them all to Pieces on a 
ſudden.” © 9 HUE 

588 Men are more ſenſible of the want: 
of Liberty, than of the Enjoyment of it. 
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789 Whereſoever any Thing ſhall be re. 
quired in Friendſhip, which does not ſtand 
with Honeſty, in that Cafe Religion and 

Faith muſt take Place of Friendſhip. 

Foo It is faid that the Climatcs that are 

moſt agitated with Winds, produce more 

Fools than other Climates do. 

791 A Man may travel a long way in 
the Sciences in his Life-time, if he riſe but 
berimes, and ſpur on all his Life-time with 
Diligence. » 

4 592 The Perſians erred not, when they 
ſaid, that the ſecond Vice was lying, the 
firſt being that of 7 Money. 

793 A Man that is of Judgment and Un- { 
derſtanding , ſhall ſometimes hear ignorant l 
Men differ, and know well within himſelſ, ' 
that thoſe which ſo differ, mean one and the 
fame Thing, and yer they of themſelves 
would never agree. : 

594 A Man that ftudieth Revenge, 

keeps his own W ounds green, which other- 
wiſe would heal and do well. 

oy Nakedneſs is uncomely as well in 
Mind, as in Body; and it addeth no fmall | 
Reverence to Men's Manners and Actions, 
if they be not altogether open. 
Fos It is good that a Man's Fade gives 
his Tongue ſeave to ſpeak; for the Diſco- 

very of a Man's ſelf by the Tracts of his 
umtenance, is a great weakneſs and betray- 


Paint its Wings. 


1 

ing, by how much ir is many times more 

marked and believed than a Man's Words. 
797 Ir is of greater eoncernment for the 


ſteering the Courſe of our Lives, to under- 


ſtand the Genius of the Age we live in, 
than to be acquainted with the Mind of 
Plato or Ariſtotle. | 

798 He invites future Injuries, who re- 
wards paſt. Ir is an argument of a low 
Spirit, to be obliged by Diſcourteſies. The 
love of no Creature, except the ignoble 
Spaniel, is confirmed by a Cudpel. 

599 It is more than ge that he is 
Maſter of but few Deſerts wherewith to 
ſet up the Credit of his Name, that muſt 
lay the Foundation of his own in the Ruins 
of another. | | ten Hs ; 

600 The loſs of Time is irreparable; and 
therefore the profuſe Spenders thereof are 
the worſt of Prodigals. 

601 He that loſeth his Morning Studies, 
gives an ill Precedent to the Afternoon, and 
makes ſuch an hole in the beginning of the 
Day, that all the winged Hours will be in 
danger of flying out thereat. 

602 Let him that hath dedicated himſelf 
to the Muſes Service, ſtudy ſuch things as 


are of Uſe, rather than Oſtentation; and 


rather with the Bee, endeavour - to gather 
Honey, than like the filly ' Butterfly, to 
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603 The nobleſt Works and Founda- 
tions, have proceeded from childleſs Men, 
which have ſought to expreſs the Images of 
their Mind, where thoſe of the Body have 
failed. And ſince they have not Children to 
perpetuate their Names, they hope to do it 
thus; for all aim at Perpetuity. 
604 The illiberality of Parents in allow- 
ance to their Children is an harmful Error, 
makes them baſe, acquaints them with 
ſhifts, makes them ſort with mean Company; 
and makes them ſurfeit more when they 
come to Plenty; and therefore the Proof is 
beſt, when Men keep their Authority 


towards their Children, but not their 


605 The Election of a Vocation ſhould 
be guided by a due Conſideration of a 
Child's Parts, natural Capacities and Apt- 
neſſes; not by his petty Inclinations and 
childiſh Deſires; for the Child underſtan- 
deth not the Matter, and will be taken with 
ſuch things now, as the Man will not like 
Hereafrer. Every Child that loves Sugar- 
plumbs, may not be fit to make a Confe- 
r 015 

606 Grave Natures, led by Cuſtom, and 


therefore conſtant, are commonly loving 


Husbands. | 1 
607 A Man that hath no Virtue in him- 
ſelf ever envieth Virtue in another; for be- 


ing out of hope to attain to the others Vir- 


tue, he will ſeek to come at even hand by 
depreſſing him. Beſides, an ill Man Judging. 
of others by what he findeth: in himſelf, 
will be inclinable to think the others Virtue 
is Hypocriſy, and ſo will be apt to ſpeak ill 
of him, and look upon all his Actions on. 
the worſt ſide. | Mean 
608 Unworthy Perſons are moſt envied 
at their firſt coming in, .and afterwards 
overcome it better; whereas contrariwiſe 
Perſons of Worth and Merit are moſt en- 
vied, when their Fortune continueth long: 
For by that time, tho” their Virtue be the 


fame, yet it hath not the ſame Luſtre (for 


the Expectation is expired, and Admiration 
ceaſethz) for freſhMen grow up that darken. 


"It; f 


609 It is an aſſured. Sign of a worthy 
and generous Spirit, whom Honour amends. 


610 There be Men, that in their Nature 


do not affect the Good of others; the lighter 
ſort of Malignity turneth but to a Croſſneſs 


or Frowardneſs, or Aptneſs to oppoſe or 
diſlike: But the deeper ſort, to Envy. and 


meer Miſchief. E 
611 A little Philoſophy inclineth Man's: 
Mind to Athei/az;” bur depth of Philoſophy 


bringeth- Men's Minds about to Ny | 


again; for while the Mind of Man looketh: 
upon ſecond Cauſes ſcattered, it may ſome- 
times reſt in them and go no further; but 
when it beholdeth the Chain of them con- 
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federate and linked together, it muſt needs 
fly to Providence and Deity. 
512 Ir is ſtrange how long ſome Men 
will lie in wait to ſpeak ſomewhar they 


defire to ſay, and how far about they will 
fetch, and how many other Matters they 


will beat over to come near it; it is a thing 
of great Patience, but yet of great uſe. 
613 Repetitions are commonly loſs of 
time; bur there is no ſuch gain of time, as 
to repeat often the State of the Queſtion; 
for it chaſeth away many a frivolous Speech 
as 1t is coming forth. 

614 Doth nothing look like Reverend 
Truth that is not dreſt in AMiſtotles Ruff; 


that doth not dance in Mode and Figure; 
or proceed from the Tripod of a Syllogiſm? 
Without doubt the rattling of Ergoes con- 


tributes no more to labouring, and almoſt 


'bafled Reaſon, than the Iriſh Kettles to the 
Moon under an Eclipſe. 


Grp It is the conſtant Humour of the 


People, to love the Jigg better than any 


or ferious Part of the Play. 


5616 eee and airy Wits have ra- 


ntemplations into ſuch thin- 


rified their 


neſs, that they have vaniſhed into nothing: 
but Things and Actions are ever the beſt 
furniture and directors of Conceptions; 
whilſt the Mind by itſelf towering meerly 
by the ſtrength of its own Notions, _ 


b "_Y 


fofes itſelf in its height; or falls down out 


of wearinels. 


617 Juſtice without Mercy, were ex- 
tream Injury; and Pity without Equity, 
plain Partiality: And it is as great bt! wr 
_ to mitigate Laws, as Iniquity to b 
them. 

618 He that deſireth to get Niches, 
muſt ſtretch the ſtring that will not reach, 
and practiſe all kind of gettings. 

619 All Women ſhould be as Cæſar 
would have his Wife, not only free from 
Sin, but from Suſpicion of it alſo. 

620 The proceeding upon ſomewhat 
conceived in Writing, doth for the moſt 
part facilitate Buſineſs. | | 

621 Some Formaliſts are ſo eloſe reſerved 
as they will not ſhew their Wares, but b 


2 dark light; and ſeem always to keep bac 
ſomewhat: and when they know within 


themſelves, they ſpeak of that they do not 
well know, would nevertheleſs ſeem to o- 
thers to know of that which they may not 


well ſpeak. 


622 Some help themſelves with Coun- 
tenance and Geſture, and are wiſe by Signs, 
as Cicero ſaith of Piſo. 

623 Some think to bear it, by ſpeaking : 
a great Word, and being peremptory; and 
go on, and take by admittance_that which 
they cannot make good.. 


„ 
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624 Some are never without a Diſtincti- 
on, and commonly by amuſing Men with 
a ſubtilty (till the Thread of Diſcourſe be 
loſt) blanch the Matter. Generally ſuch 
Men in all Deliberations, find caſe to be of 
the Negative ſide, and affect Credit to ob- 
ject and foretel Difficulties: For when Pro- 
poſitions are denied, there is an end of 
them; but if they be allowed, it requireth 
a new Work; which falſe Point of Wiſdom 
is the Bane of Buſineſs. 

_ 625 Some whatſoever is beyond their 


reach will ſeem to deſpiſe, and make light 


of it, as impertinent or envious; and ſo 
Will have their Ignorance ſeem Judgment. 
626 The communicating of a Man's 
ſelf to his Friend, works two contrary ef- 
fects; for it redoubleth Joys, and cutteth 
Griefs in halves. | 
627 Whoſoeyer hath his Mind fraught 
with many Thoughts, his Wit and Under- 
ſtanding do clarify and break up in the com- 
municaring and diſcourſing with another. 


* 


He looſeth his Thoughts more eaſily, he 


marſhalleth them more orderly, he ſeeth 
how they look when they are turned into 
Words: Finally, he waxeth wiſer than him- 
ſelf, and that more by an Hours Diſcourſe, 
than by a Days Meditation. | 
628 A Man were better relate himſelf 
to a Statue or Picture, than to ſuffer his 


| Thoughts to pals in Smother. 


629 Ariſtotle © 
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629 Ariſtotle obſerved, That it was the 
Properties of a Fool, to be always judging 
of all ſorts of Things; to determine haſtil 
without conſulting Reaſon; not to make is 
of preſent Goods; and never to ſtudy the 
Knowledge of what may make a Man happy in 
this World. I ſhall add to the Reflection 
of that great Perſon; that there is no Folly 
like that of a Man, who being not igno- 
rant in what the Good and Felicity of this 
Lo conſiſts, yet leads a very irregular 
630 Perfect Wiſdom does not ſo much 
conſiſt in diving into the deepeſt Sciences; 
as in framing a Correfpondency in a Man's 
Deſigns, Words, — all his Enterprizes. 
'Tis a great mark of Wiſdom, for a Man 
to embrace only that which is good im itſelf, 
inſtead of trifling away his Time in diſco- 
vering the Myſteries and ſecrets of Nature: 
To moderate the impetuous Sallies of Paſ- 
ſions, inſtead of mak ing fruitleſs Speculations 
and unprofitable Diſcourſes: To Study the 
Art of Self- content; and to dety all Depen- 


dance on Fortune. 


631 To live contentedly, it ſuffices that 
a Man have a tranſcendent Soul, which in- 
differently contemplates good and bad For- 
tune; which eſteems only that which is to 
laſt eternally; which does her utmoſt to be- 
come like God; and therein finds her Re- 


poſe, Joy and Happineſs. 


632 Accuſtom 


* 
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632 Accuſtom yourſelf rodo well upon all 
Occaſions; there is nothing moredearly kept 
up, than Reputation. Reputation is not acqui- 
red without good and happy Chances: but 
for the Preſervation of it, a Man muſt be 
expert, and not ſpare any trouble or care. 

633 It is much better not to be ſubject 
to Diſcontent, than to receive much Conſo- 
lation. 

634 All the Joys in the World cannot 
OY Hair out of our Heads; but 
there only ſome diſturbances of Mind 
to make us hoary before our time. 

6357 True Devotion doth not conſiſt in 
'Tears and tender Paſſions, and overflowings 


of ſenſible Joys, which may be felt even by 


fuch as pray to Images and falſe Deities; 
but true Devotion conſiſts in a ready and 
well diſpoſed Will to ſerve and obey God, 
and abſtain from all Sin. God is known 
and worſhipped by Faith, and not by Senſe. 
636 Gratitude is natural; to acknowledge 
Benefits received; and to be ready to requite 
them. And the contrary is monſtrous and 
univerſally abhorred. 

637 It will not ſuffice, that we in gene- 
ral endeavour to reform and keep under our 
Appetites and unruly Paſſions; for corrupt 
Nature is well enough pleaſed with all the 
Apparel and 3 of Mortification, 
Self-denial, and Victory over finful Paſſions; 
and Philoſophers grow in love with the fair 
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Ideas of Virtue in this pompous attire : and 
many in this have deceived themſelves, and 
| boaſted of Conqueſt over their evil Incli- 
nations, becauſe they find not in themſelves 
an Averſion to Virtue and good Deſires. 
But when it comes to a Tryal indeed, and 
they are no longer to fight with the notion 
of Sin in general, but with apreſenturgin 
Luſt, with a preſſing Uneaſineſs and Necef: 
ſity, with ſome Provocations to Anger or 
| to Impatience; then it appears how vain, 
how weak and inſignificant were their 
great Thoughts and fine Reſolutions. 

638 Men's talkativeneſs for the moſt 
part proceeds from ſomething of Pride; for 
of commonly ſpeak to teach others, and 
to ſhew their own Wiſdom and great Parts. 
Every one thinks he knows much; and 
to make it appear, and to be thought 
ſomebody, he commonly outs with more 
than he knows. 

639 Ir has been obſerved by Men of 
great Experience, that a great Talker was 
wm very good, or never perſevered to 

5 5 peg 
640 Some love Virtue more 'for 'its 

Glory than its Goodneſs fake : they aſpire 
after God, becauſe it is a _ high and 
tranſcendent; they live a ſtrict and ſevere 
Life, becauſe it denotes a brave and generous 
Spirit; they preſerve inward Peace, becauſe 
it is pleaſant: They enquire after the way 


do 
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to Heaven, and to that purpoſe conſult 
many Books, that they may enlarge their 
Knowledge, and ſatisfy their Curioſity; 
and they walk in the narrow way to 
Perfection, that they may delight in them- 
ſelves, and admire their own Excellencies. 
All this theſe Men do for to pleaſe and 
magnify themſelves: When they think moſt 
of all to ſerve God, they only ſerve their 
own Pride; and when at laſt they ſhall 
expect great Rewards, they ſhall find their 
Hands empty of good Works; and their 
Hearts full of nothing but Self- love. God 
is thereſore to be ſought with Humility, 
with ſingleneſs of Heart, and a fincere 
Spirit; he is to be loved above all things, 
and for his own ſake. a 
641 I have often been aſtoniſhed at 
ſome Gentlemen, who practiſe Virtue at 
Home, and Vice in Company, who be- 
trayed their Conſcience to avoid a Bluſh. 
642 Guilr is the natural Concomitant 
of a heinous Crime; which ſo ſoon as ever 


2 Man commits, his Spirit receives a ſe- 


cret Wound, which cauſeth a great deal 
of Smart and Anguiſh. For Guilt is 
reſtleſs, and puts the Mind of Man into an 
unnatural Working and Fermentation, 
never to be ſet right again but by Re- 
Fentance. . 


643 Our 
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643 Our Affection to others gives us a 
ſhare in their Happineſs; and ſo becomes an 
addition to our own. Nay, | believe the 
generous. Congratulation may be improved 
to exceed the Occaſion, and make a Man 


more happy than thoſe he rejoices for. 


644 Commiſeration has a mixture of Sa- 
tisfaction, as well'as Trouble in it. By this 
a Man in Conſcience does. the Office of a 
Friend; that he is of a generous and human 


| Diſpoſition. Theſe Thoughts make the 


Pleafure of the Sympathy _ equalize the 
Trouble; if the Perſon be not very near, or 
the Calamity very great which we are con- 
cerned for. 1 . 
6457 Love naturally ariſes from likeneſs 
of Diſpoſition. Our imitation of another, 
is an unqueſtionable proof that we value his 
Perſon, and admire his Choice; which lays 
a kind of an Obligation for a Return. Such 
a Conſent of Wills, ſuch an Uniformity of 


Deſires, does as it were incorporate diſſinct 


Eſſences, and makes us almoſt the fame thing 
with another; ſo that as long as he has a 
Regard for himſelf, he muſt have one for us 
too. | 
646 I ſcarcely ever heard of any Heroes 
(excepting Hercules) but did more Miſchief 
than Good. | Theſe over-grown Mortals 
commonly uſe their Will with their Right- 
hand, and their Reaſon with their Left. 
Their Pride is their Title, and their Power 

| puts 
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puts them in Poſſeſſion. Their Pomp is 
furniſhed from Rapine, and their Scarlet 
died with Human Blood. To drive Juſtice, 
and Peace, and Plenty before them, is a 
noble Victory; and the Progreſs of Violence 
oes for Extent of Empire. 8 
+647 What is Ceſar the better for our 
knowing he was called ſo? Was it worth 
his while to charge in fifty Battels, only to 


leave a few Letters of the Alphabet behind 


him. 
648 Suppoſing a Man's Memory never 
ſo honourably treated at Japan; if he was 
not to come there, nor receive Intelligence 
of the Reſpect, What would he be the 
better for it?! We. | 
649 DO re can, your Memory 
will he much confined, and as it were ba- 
niſned from the greater Part of the World. 
Vou are abſolutely loſt to all Ages before 
E And as for the reſt, if you were a 
Prince, you would be farther unknown 
than known, which makes your Obſcurity 
greater than your Renown. What Tribute 
of Honour had the Four Empires from 
China or America? How many Nations 
have there been, which never ſo much as 


| heard of the Roman Empire? Alas what 


can a private Man expect at this rate? what 
a flender Portion muſt fall to his ſhare. 


650 Muſick 
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650 Muſick (when rightly ordered) 
cannot be preferred too much; for it recreates 
and exalrs the Mind at the fame time. It 
compoſes the Paſſions, affords a ſtrong 
Pleaſure, and excites a nobleneſs of Thought. 

6571 Life was given for noble purpoſes: 
As therefore we. muſt not part with it fool- 
iſhly, it muſt not be thrown up in a Pet, 
nor ſacrificed to a Quarrel, nor whined away 


in Love. Pride and Paſſion, and Diſcontent, 


are dangerous Diſeaſes to die of. We are 
liſted under Providence, and muſt wait till 
the diſcharge comes: To deſert our Colours 


will be of more than mortal Conſequence. 


652 A Death- Bed Figure is certainly the 


moſt humbling 5 in the World: To ſet 
in ſo dark a Cloud, and to go off with Lan- 


or, Convulſions and Deformity, is a 
terrible Rebuke to the 1 ride of human Na- 


673 When out ward Cauſes concur, the 
Idle, the Anxious, and the Unfortunate, 
are ſooneſt ſeized by this Inſection. At 


ſuch a time, a Man ſhould awaken him- 
ſelf, and immediately ſtrike off into Buſineſs, 
or innocent Diverſion. Next to Religion, 


there is nothing like a vigorous Mind. 
654 A reſemblance in Humour or Opi- 


nion, a Fancy for the ſame Buſineſs or Di- 


verſion, is oftentimes a ground of Affection. 
This confirms them in the good Opinion 
of themſelves; and therefore they _— 


[19] 
faal of being grateful to the Occaſion. Na- 
ture (like Yarcaſus) is ſtrangely taken with 
its own Reflection. A Conformity of Opi- 
nion, and Deſire, looks like a Multiplica- 
tion of ones (ſelf. A Man fees his on Be- 
ing, as it were, doubled and extended in his 
him. and then tis no Wonder if he love 
im. 


655 Friendſhip has a noble Effect upon 


all Accidents and Conditions: It relieves 


our Cares, raiſes our Hopes, and abates our 
Fears; it doubles our Joys, and divides our 
Griefs. A Friend who relates his Succeſs, 
talks himſelf into a new Pleaſure; and by 
opening bis Misfortunes, leaves of 
them behind him. 2 25 


65s A Man by tumbling his Thoughts, 


and forming them into Expreſſions, - gives 
them a new kind of Fermentation, which 
works them into a finer Body, and makes 
them much clearer than they were before. 
657 There. are many awakening Hints 
and Rencounters in Diſcourſe, which (like 
the Colliſion of hard Bodies) make the 
Soul ſtrike Fire, and the Imagination ſpar- 
kle; Effects not to be ONE: from a ſoli- 
tary Endeavour. - 
-- 658 The Advantage ff Converſation i is 
ſuch, that for want of Company, a Man 
had better talk to a Poſt, then let his 
8 lie ſmoaking and ſmothering in 
his Head. | 


659 He 
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659 He who depends only upon his own 
Experience, has but a few Materials to 
work upon. He is confined to narrow Li- 
mits, both of Place and Time; and is not 
fir to draw a large Model, and to pro- 
nounce upon Buſineſs which is complicated 
and unuſual... — ws 
_ 660 To take Meaſures wholly from Books, 
without looking into Men and Buſineſs, is 
like travelling in a Map, where though 
Counties and Cities are well enough diſtin- 
guiſhed, yet Villages and private Seats are 
either overlooked, or too generally marked 
for a Stranger to find. + na 
661 I don't think Courage altogether ſo 
well tried in a Field, as at a Stake: Becauſe - 
in a Battel, the Examples of Reſolution, 
the encouraging. Muſick, the univerſal Tu- 


mult, will ſcarcely give a Man Leave or 


Leiſure to be a Coward : Beſides, the Hopes 
of eſcaping are no mean Support. Bur in 
Martyrdom there is the Certainty of Death, 
the Terror of the Execution, and Ignomi- 


ny of the Puniſhment: And beſides all this, 
Leiſure and cool Thoughts, to contemplate 
the Melancholy Scene. In Earneſt, theſe 


are all trying Circumſtances, and make the 
Diſparity of the Proof very viſible. 


662 To bear Sickneſs with Decency, is 


2 noble Inſtance of Fortitude. He that 


charges an Enemy does not ſhew himſelf 


3 


more 
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more Brave, than he that grapples hand- 


ſomely with a Diſeaſe. | 
663 To he pleaſed with Gawdineſs in 
Hubir, with Gingles and falſe Ornaments in 


Difcourſe, with Antick Motions and Po- 
ſtures, is a ſign that the Inelinations are tri- 
fling, and the judgment vulgar and unpo- 


liſh d. 

664 The End of Pleaſure is to ſupport 
the Offices of Life; to relieve the Fatigues 
of Buſineſs; to reward a regular Action, 
and encourage the Continuance. None are 
allowed this Privilege, but ſuch as keep 


within the Order of Nature. 


66x People at firſt, while they are young 
and raw, and ſoſt- natured, are apt to think 


it an eaſy Matter to gain Love, and reckon 
their own Friendſhip a ſure Price of ano- 
, ther Man. But when Experience ſhall have 
once opened their Eyes, and ſhewn them 
the hardneſs of moſt Hearts, the hollowneſs 


of others, and the Baſeneſs and Ingratitude 
of almoſt all; they will then find, that a 
Friend is the Gift of God; and that he on- 
ly who made Hearts, can unite them. For 


it is he who creates thoſe Sympathies and 
Suitableneſſes of Nature, that are the Foun- 
daation of all true Friendſhip; till it is an 
inviſible Hand from Heaven that ties the 
.- Knor, and mingles Hearts and Souls by ſe- 
cret and unaceountable Conjunctions. 


666 Work- 
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666 Working upon the Affections is the 


moſt uſual and moſt effectual way to pre- 
vail with Men, who for the Generality, are 
one Part Reaſon, and nine Parts Affection: 
So that one of a voluble Tongue, and a 
dextrous Inſinuation, may do what he will 
with vulgar Minds, and with wiſe Men 
too, at their weak Times. 5-14 

667 We ſhall generally find, that-the 


moſt excellent Books in any Art or Science, 


have been (till the ſmalleſt and moſt compendi- 
ous; and this not without Ground; for it is 
an Argument that the Author was a Maſter 
of what he wrote, and had a clear Notion, 
and a full Comprehenſion of the Subject be- 
fore him, For the Reaſon of Things lies 
in a little Compals, if the Mind could at 
any time be ſo happy as to light upon it. 
Moſt of the Writings and Diſcourſes in the 
World are but Illufation and Rhetorick ; 
which ſignifies as much as nothing to a 
Mind eager in Purſuit after. the Cauſes and 
Philoſophical Truth of Things. | 

668 It is the Work of Fancy to enlarge, 


but of Judgment to ſhorten and contract; 


and therefore this muſt needs be as far above 

the other, as Judgment- is a greater and 

nobler Faculty than Fancy or Imagina- 
tion. : ; 

669 In all Parables, two Things are to- 

be conſidered, Firſt, the Scope and Deſign 

of the Parable. ., Second, The —_—— 7 
| * 


1 
tial Paſſages, ſerving only to compleat, and 
make up e Ne A in 
our Application of any Parable to the Thing 
deſigned and ſet forth by it, we muſt not 
look for an abſolute and exact Correſpon- 
dence of all the Circumſtantial and ſubſer- 
vient Paſſages of the Metaphorical Part of 
it, with juſt ſo many of the ſame, or the 
like D in the Thing intended by it; 
but it is ſufficient that there be a certain 


Analogy or Agreement between them, as 


to the 
both. 
67 While a Man is engaged in any ſin- 
ful Purpoſe through the Prevalence of 
any Paſſion, during the Continuance of that 
Paſſion he fully approves of whatever he 


is carried on to do in the Strength of it; 


and judges it under his preſent Circumſtan- 
ces the beſt and moſt rational Courſe that 
he can take. | 
671 Des Cartes preſcribes excellently well 
for the Regulation of the Paſſions, viz. 
that a Man ſhould fix and fore- arm his Mind 
with this ſettled Perſuaſion, that during 
that Commotion of his Blood and Spirits, 
(in which Paſſion properly conſiſts) what- 
ſoever is offered to his Imagination in fa- 
vour of it, tends only to deceive his Rea- 
LI > 07 of hoe 
672 If a Man be Penitent, his Repen- 
tance ſtamps his Abſolution effectual. If 
5 48-4 : | not, 


principal Scope and Deſign of 
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not, let the Prieſt a as; the ſame Abſoluti- 
on to him Ten thouſand Times; yer for all 
his being abſolved in this World, God will 
t WE condemn him in the other. E 
£ 673 Though Reaſon is not to be relied 
- K upon, as a Guide univerſally ſufficient to di- 
r WW rc& us what to do; yet it is generally to be 
e elied upon, and obeyed, where it tells us 
what we are not to do. ies 6 
n 674 Where the Matter of a Law is a 
's Thing not Evil, every Law of Man is vir- 
f MW tually, and at Second-Hand, the Law of 
God alſo ; for as much as it binds in the 
- | Strength of the divine Law, commanding 
f | Obedience to every Ordinance of Man. + 
it 675 We have neither made the Laws, 
je nor the Cuſtoms, and ſo have no Right to 
reform them. Every one in Particular has 
\- {his own Senſe, and his own Conduct; and 
at Nerery Nation has its proper Cuſtoms; it is 
our Duty to conform our ſelves to thoſe 
11 of our own Country, it being more reaſon- 
z. ble that we ſhould comply with many, 
d than to expect that many ſhould comply 
g vith us. 141 wy 1 85 
s, 676 Nature has made ſome Men amia- 
t- ble; theſe are happy, and have nothi 
more to do, but let her act freely. But 1 
ſhe has made us melancholy, let us correct 
her Imperfections, by habituating our ſelves 
to Mirth and Gaiety z and by keeping a con- 
H tinual 


„ 
tinual Guard, we ſhall at laſt wholly pre- 
yail againſt them. Nn 4 
677 The Love which Men have for us, 
is a Snare wherein the whole World is 
catched; and even when a Perſon has no 
Qualities to recommend him, if by his Per- 
ſeverance, and continual Application, he 
makes us believe that he loves us, and is 
wholly at our Service, we can hardly deny t 
him our Affection. * 
6578 Never was there any one found to 82 
continue always of the fame Mind. The w. 
Pleaſures and Wiſhes of our Infancy have fie. 
no Reſemblance with thoſe of our Vouth: ;, 
Thoſe of our Vouth are very different from : 
thoſe of our middle Age; and thoſe lait WW Co. 
from thoſe of our old Age. Thoſe who wel 
obſerve exactly their Temperament, muſt 
acknowledge that they do not find them- 
ſelves of the ſame Humour after Dinner, a 
A ee e eee 
6579! Our Temperament, and the Eaſineſ 
of our Humour, do extremely contribute 
to the rendering us aceompliſn'd. A Man 
naturally cholerick and proud, may appear 
leaſing and civil, by the Effect of his 
Reaſon but ir is diſtaſtful to keep a con- 
tinual Guard over himſelf; and a very long 
Habit is requiſite to ſubdue thoſe Pa 
ſions which are innate. If I might hav! 
my Choice, I would here chuſe _ N 
5 ; _—_— reſem 
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'e WW Preſent of Nature before all Recompencet 


of Philoſophy. : 
Us, 680 If the Motive that excites us to 
is endamage another, aims only at particular 
no Profit, ( which is the End that Men propoſe 
er. in puniſhing) or the publick Advantage, 
he (which is that of Miniſters of Juſtice) it 
is I i; both reaſonable and juſt. But if it tend 
ny to the Hurt of the Perſon; that is, if it 

be a Deſire of Revenge, and to reap our 
| tro Satisfaction from the Pain or Vexation 
The which the Party ſuffers, it is a Motive ma- 
avc 9 licious, cruel, brutiſh, and no way becom- 
th: ing a Man. a 
om 681 Our Inclinations are ſo fixed to the 
laſt W Conſtitution of our Being, that we may as 
who WM well change the one as the other. True it 
nuſt is, there is a kind of Alteration of our Tem- 
em perament ; and that when the Blood is cool, 
we are not fo vehement and furious, as in 
g the Heat and Impetuoſity of Vouth; but 
incl that this Change is ſufficiently prevalent, 
buteſſf entirely to deſtroy our Inclinations ; or that 
aa te Coolneſs of our Blood extinguiſhes our 
p<" predominant Paſſions, is that which I could 
 bnever obſerve. Tis my Opinion, that nei- 
con- 


ther Age, nor Exhortation, nor Promiſes, 
longſſ nor Puniſhments, can correct our wicked 
Pal Uaclinations, when they are natural; for 
ha'Wthen they withſtand all Things, except the 
r1YGod of Nature only. That which per- 
eleuſſuades People to the contrary is this, becauſe 
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they believe, that when the Inclinations are 
wearied or repulſed for a Time, they arc 
quite ae For my Part, I know not 
how to call that Man merciful, who is 
weary of being cruel. 

682 He that ſhould deprive a Man of all 
the Delights and Happineſs which he re- 
ceives from his Imagination, and ſhould on- 
ly leave him thoſe which he really enjoyed, 
would render him miſerable the greateſt Part 
of his Time; or would at leaſt abridge him 
of a conſiderable Share of his Felicity. 

683 Could we diſcover what lies con- 
cealed in the Folds of Man's Heart, wc 
ſhould find in the Breaſt of the moſt pru- 


dent and pious, Sentiments altogether ſtrange | 


and ſurprizing. | 

684 Who can live without Friends ( ſays 
Ariſtotle) though he enjoyed all other Feli- 
cities? If ſome Dey (ſays Cicero) ſhould 
place us in a Solitude, the moſt delightful 
and abounding in Plenty, upon this hard 
Condition, that we ſhould have no Com- 
munication with any Perſon whatſoever, 
would it not be impoſſible to lead a Life ſo 
ungrateful and weariſome? Which proceeds 
from hence, that Man having an invincible 
Inclination to expand himſelf beyond the 
Bounds of any Confinement, becomes a 
Trouble to himſelf, when he cannot gra- 


tify his Paſſions by imparting them to 
II 687 As 
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685 As the Exerciſe of the Body (in 
Education ) without that of the Mind, 
breeds a kind of (Savageneſs and) Inſolence 
in us; even ſo the Exerciſe of the Mind, 
without that of the Body, maketh a kin 
of ( Una&tiveneſs) and Stupidity. 

686 We have the original Root of Lan- 
guages in our (elves; and the Mouth is, as 
it were, a Caſe out of which all Words do 
iſſue; and into which are put, and diſtri- 
buted by the Author of Nature, the ſeveral 
Letters, as into a Box, from whence every 
Man (like ro a Printer) takes them our 
when he pleaſes; compoſes them, and 
maketh up Words and Languages. 

687 Such as are well verſed in the Ge- 
nius of Languages know, that the (Tran- 
ſation) of a perfect Diſcourſe hath a great 
deal of Grace and Elegancy in all Coun- 
tries; and contrariwiſe, a Thing ill- penned 
in one Language, is Nonſenſe, and abſurd 
a ‚ | 

688 A great Fortune is apt to ſwell the 
Vanity of a Man's Spirit from a Vapour to 
« RT 77 ESE 53 | 

689 If we could from one of the Battle- 
ments of Heaven eſpy all the Miſeries of 
: 2 © Men and Women upon the Earth, and hear 
| their Groans and Shrieks, we ſhould be 
to glad to be out of the Noiſe, and Participa» 

tion of ſo many Eyvils. * 
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690 Men have loſt their Reaſon in no- 
thing ſo much (as in Matters of) their Re- 
ligion. The Religion of one ſeems Mad- 
neſs to another. 
691 MA. v. 25. In this one Verſe are all 
the Hebrew Letters. And in 1 Pet. iii. 19, 
21. are all the Greek Letters. 
. 692 lt is a ſtrange Thing to behold what 
ols Errors, and extream Abſurdities, ma- 
ny (eſpecially of the JECT Sort) do com- 
mit, for want of a Friend to tell them of 
them; to the great Damage, both of their 
9 and Fortune. 
693 Where a Man cannot fir 
own Part, if he have not a Frien 
for him) he may quis the Stage. 
694 Strength of Nature in Youth, paſ- 


play his 
(to do it 


ſeth over many Exceſſes, which are owing 


a Man till his Age. 
695 If baſe Minds find themſelves ſuſ- 
pected once, they will never be trum. 
696 Some in their Diſcourſe, deſire ra- 
ther Commendation of Wit, in _ being able 
to hold-all Arguments, than of Judgment 
in diſcerning what 1s true; as if it were a 
Praiſe to know what might be ſaid, and not 
* ſhould be 1 
97 Some have certain Common Places, 
— 22 wherein they are good, and 
want Variety: Which kind of Poverty is 
part tedious; and when it is 
once * ridiculous. 
698 The 


__ — 


no- 698 The honourableſt Part of Talk, is 
de- to give the Occaſion; and again to mode- 
ad- nate, and paſs to ſomewhat elle; for thus, a 
Man leads the Dance. _ 3 

699 It is good in Diſcourſe, and Speech 
of Converſation, to vary, and mingle 
Speech of preſent Occaſions, with Argu- 
ments; Tales with Reaſons; asking of Que- 
ſions with telling of Opinions; and Jeſt 
with Earneſt : For it is a dull Thing to 
judge any Thing too far. 4. wu 

700 There be certain Things which 
ought to be privileged from Jeſt; Namely, 
Religion; Matters of State; great Perſons 
any r e Buſineſs of Importance; 
and any Caſe that deſerveth Pity. 

701 As the Water that ſpringeth from 
the Fountain's-Head, and floweth into the 
filthy Channel, is not to be called clear, 
becauſe it came from a clear Stream; ſo nei- 
ther is he that deſcendeth of a noble Paren- 
a- tage, if he differ from noble Deeds, to be 
ble eſteemed à Gentleman, in that he iſſued 
nt W from the Loins of a noble Sire; for that he 
a MW obſcureth the Parents he came of, and diſ- 
ot WM crediteth his own ſelf.  - 

702 It is not the Nature of the Place, 
s, but the Diſpoſition of the Perſon that ma- 
1d WF keth the Life pleaſant. 
is 
is 


703. Creſus with all his Wealth, = 
fotle with all his ing, all Men with 
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all their Wiſdom, have, and ſhall periſh, and 
turn to Duſt. 
- 704 Thoſe that travel ſtrange Countries, 
ſhall ſee more Wickedneſs, than learn Vir- 
tue or Wit. $13 

705 If the Father be thoroughly angry 


upon good Occafion, let him puniſh, but 


not continue his Rage; for I had rather he 
thould be foon angry, than hard to be 
Pleaſed : For when the Son ſhall perceive 
That the Father hath conceived rather a 
Hate, than a Heat againſt him, he becom- 
eth deſperate, neither regardeth his Father's 


Ire, nor his own Duty. | 


: 706 I have known many Fathers, whoſe 


_ oyer-great Love towards their Sons, hath 


deen the Cauſe in Time, that they loved 


them not at all. 
oy I my felf had been happy, if I had 


been unfortunate in Time. 
708 The Abby-Lubbers were wont to 
labour till they were cold; cat till they 
—_ z and lye in Bed till their Bones 
709 As the beſt Wine maketh the ſharp- 
eſt Vinegar, ſo the deepeſt Love turneth to 
the deadlieſt Hate. 


710 Plant and Tranſlate the Crabtree 


where, and whenſoever you pleaſe, *twill 


never bear ſweet Apples. 
. 711 He that queſtioneth much, ſhall 


content his Company 
much) 


learn much, ( 


Þ i253 


much) but eſpecially, if he apply his Que- 
ſtions to the Skill of * be Py Hg he 


asketh.z for he ſhall give them Oceaſion to 


pleaſe themſelves in ſpeaking; and himſelf 
ſhall continually 2 Knowledge. But 
let not his Queſtions be 3 3 oor 


that is fit for a Poſer. 


712 There is but one Caſe, 2 a 


Man may commend himſelf with * 
Grace; and that is in commending Virtue 


in another, eſpecially if it be ſuch a 10 


whereunto himſelf pretendeth. 
713 Diſcretion. of Speech is more than 


Eloquence; and to ſpeak agreeable to him 


with. whom we deal, is more than to ſpeak 
in good Words, or in good Order. 


714 Men's Thoughts are much accords 


ing to their Inclinations; their Diſcourſe 


and Speeches according to their Learning 
and infuſed Opinions: Bur their Deeds are 


as they have been accuſtomed: 
7157 A Man that is young in Years, may 


be old in Hours, if he have loſt no time 


but that happens rarely. 
716 Young Men are fitter to Inyent than 


Judge, fitter for Execution then "Counſel, 
_ for new Projects than ſettled Buſi- 
n 


717 Men of Ape object too much, 


conſult too long, adventure too littl 
* 


repent too ſoon, and ſeldom drive Buſi 
i H 5 home 
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home to the full Period; but content them- 
ſelves with a mediocrity of Succeſs. 


18 Young Men are too hot and raſh; 


old Men too cold and flow : The middle 
Age therefore is uſually beſt for Buſineſs. 
719 Men are too apt to be concerned 
for their Credit (in Conference) morethan 
for the Cauſe. 00 4: 
o The uſefulleſt Truths are plaineſt; 
and while we keep 
ces cannot riſe high. Ep 
721 A Man in Buſineſs muſt put up 
many Affronts, if he loves his own quiet. 
722 There is a troubleſome Humour 
Tome Men have, that if they may not lead, 
they will not follow; but had rather a 
Thing were never done, - than not done 
their-own way, tho' otherwiſe very deſi- 
rable. This comes of an over-fulneſs of 
ourſelyes, and ſhews we are more concerned 
for Praiſe, than the Succeſs of what we 
think a good Thing. [TS 
723 Nothing can be more baſe and in- 
glorious, than a Gentleman only by Name, 
whoſe Soul is ignorant, and Lite immoral. 
724 Your Danger or Safety, muſt flow 
from a Principle within you; for though 


| the Devil and the World, may and will 
tempt you, yet they have no Power to con- 
VW -, ey Hey 


to them, our Differen- 
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25 Every Man is more inquiſitive after 
4 Blemiſhes than Cs ye Per- 
ſon z whereas the humble and modeſt Man 
may pals ſilently and uncenfured, with more 
real Faulrs and Indiſcretions. 

726 The more any Man ſeems toborrow 
from Books, he does thereby proclaim the 
meanneſs of his own natural Parts, which 
only and- properly can be called his own. 

727 He that loſes a Day is dangerouſly 
prodigal; but thoſe that dare miſpend it, 
little leſs than deſperate. | 


718 What Pleaſure and Satisfaction has 


that Man, who has ſeen all the Curioſities 
in the World (by Travel) if he has ſtudied 
nothing elſe but to pleaſe and pamper his 
own Appetite? All that we can ſay of him 
is, that he hath beſtowed much Pains to no 
purpoſe, and bought his Sins and Vanities 
at a dearer rate than others. 
729 There is a great difference between 


thoſe who have been long rich, and deſcen- 


ded from wealthy Anceſtors, and thoſe who 
have attained to Eſtates on a ſudden, theſe 
laſt being more imprudent, more avaricious, 
and more RA N | gp ms 
730 Men of middle Age, being equall 

aliened from the — — and * — 
tion common to the Voung, and from the 


Fear and Diſtruſt of the Old, they uſe Mo- 


deration in their Manners; and in their judg- 
ment of Affairs, they deport them * 
wi 


&. : > : 
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with Circumſp 8 3 =: ſo have all the 
Advant which are ſeparate from Youth 
; and old Age. 
731 The < ſe of their feebleneſs and dif- 
ability makes old Men covetous of amaſſing 
all means of ſupport. 
732 That Conſideration in pair renders 
them more covetous, becauſe Plenty is the 
means to preſerve Life; and in part, the 
pains they have ſuſtained in the Accumula- 
You, he little Hope they have to be able 
to do it in the ſhort time which remains, 
and the __ to boſe the Riches they have 
already 
733 $ Men having been long acquain- 
ted with the World, and often diſappointed 
and deceived, they affure . nor pro- 
miſe themſelves any thing; ſhewing that 
they hold all things as Opinion and bt, 
and nothing of Science and Certainty. 
734 Their Courage and Reſolution of 
Mind is weak, becauſe in their Lives they 
have had many eroſs rencounters and repulſes, 
ſpeaking always doubtfully, interpreting 
all things to the worſt, and always repre- | 
ſenting to themſelves the ill fide; and fome- | 
times conſtrue ill, thoſe things are done with 
a 3 
7 They de * than 
Men, — that deſire is l | 


1 things furtheſt removed from us z fo that 
1 3 from 
them, 


1 
them, and having but little to enjoy, the 
deſire what hoy dnl: | 4 * 

736 From hence it comes, that young 
Men, becauſe they have not often been de- 
ceived, are ſo ſwelled with Hope, that they 
promiſe themſelves all they defire (partly 
the Reaſon ſeems alſo becauſe their Spirits 
are more lively, and their Blood more ſweet) 
and alſo becauſe their Hopes are greater than 
the Memory of Things paſt; for Hope 
regards what is to come, which is much 
greater in Youth, than the remembrance of 
paſt Objects; they are Cholerick and full of 
Hopes; Choler is the Cauſe they enterprize 
all things promptly; and the Hopes they 
have to compaſs their Affairs, makes them 
afraid of nothing, and to enter eaſily into a 
confidence of themſelves. 

737 Our Nation loves better, that a 
Perſon of Quality be indifferently accom- 
pliſhed in many Things, than extreamly 
skilful in one alone. | 

738 Thoſe Men who have the Reputa- 
tion of being Wits, are generally. Men of 
a nimble and volatile Spirit; are impatient 
of laborious Studies, and their active 
Thoughts run over a thouſand ſeveral Ob- 
jects in a Minute, eſteeming it a thing too 
painful, to fix long upon one. This renders 
them more capable to pleaſe, and to raiſe 
diverſion out of every ſmall Occurrence 
and when in · one Scene he has given you all 


the 
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never continuing any Diſcourſe ſo long till 
it become diſguſtful. Tis this Humour 


(fo conformable to the female Sex) which 


makes his Viſits never unacceptable, and 
his Departure never without regret... 
739 Nothing more engages the Aﬀe- 
ctions of Men than a handiome Addrels, 
and graceful Language. Therefore let no- 
thing be boyiſh, affected or diſtaſteful. 

740 The Hate of ſome, ſprings from the 
thirſt of Vengeance; others from Fear that 
if we obtain what we purſue, we ſhould be 
rendered more capable to oppreſs them (or 


them a Miſchief.) Now tho' the deſire of 


Revenge be very violent, yet Fear puſhes 
on our Enemy to oppoſe us with a greater 
Paſſion (becauſe we generally love our 
ſelves more than we hate others;) and it is 
much more difficult to effect a Change upon 
him who is thruſt on by the former, than 
on him who is precipitated by the latrer. 


741 God is better ſerved in reſiſting a a 
Temptation to Evil, than in many formal 


Prayers. of Ra 
742 People that are beautiful, commonly 
ſtudy rather Behaviour, than Virtue ; and 


prove rather accompliſhed, than of a good 


Spirit. | | ten, 
743 Tale-bearers, that ſpeak ill of others 
to you, will ſpeak ill of you to others; and 
though they ſhould be treated as ier. 
SY ye 
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et many times ſuch Men are in great Fa- 
kl ; for they are ever extreamly Officious, 
744 Small matters (as Ceremonies and 
Reſpects) win great Commendation z be- 
cauſe they are continually in uſe z whereas 
the Occaſion of any great Virtue cometh 
but on Feſtivals. oy 
745 The Praiſe which cometh from the 
common People is uſually falſe, and rather 
followeth vain Perſons than virtuous, For 
the common People underſtand not many 


excellent Virtues: The loweſt Virtues draw 


Praiſe from them: The middle Virtues 
work in them Aſtoniſnment or Admiration : 
But of the higheſt they have no Senſe or 
perceiving at all: But Shews, && Species 
Virtutibus Similes, ſerve beſt with them. 
746 Envy which is the Canker of Ho- 
nour, is beſt extinguiſhed, by declaring a 
Man's ſelf in his Ends, rather to ſeek Merit 
than Fame; and by attributing a Man's 
Succeſſes rather to divine Providence and 
nas than to his own Virtue or Po- 
on 1+: | 
747 Too much magnifying of a Man or 
Marter, doth irritate 5 and 
procure Envy or Scorn. 1 
748 Tender and Delicate Perſons, muſt 
needs be often angry, they have ſo many 
things trouble them, which more robuſt 
Natures have little Senſe of. 


749 Certain 
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749 Certain it is, that Ordnance - was 
832 in the City of the Oxidrakes in 
_ india; and was that which the Macedonian; 
called Thunder and Lightning, and Magick. 
And it is well known the uſe of Ordnance 
- hath been in China above two thouſand 
Years. 

7570 Vain and Ambitious Perſons, who 
- have nothin 1 Dapd (rruly) commendable in 
them, ſeek for A A 13 and 
Submiſſions (Ceremonious Com hem 
Reſpects, &c.) from —_— to m 

ſelves be valued. 

751 He who will not uſe attention to 
what is faid, cannot be named affable z no 
more than he, who conſtantly and harſhly 
interrupts the Diſcourſe of another, or who 
eontradicts or divines what another would 
fay. This laſt (divining or gueſſing) 8 
à fooliſh Vanity and Deſire to be — 


2 a nimble Conception, and a vaſt and} 


comprehenſive Underſtanding z but withal 
it implies Contempt of others. 

752 Affability ought to be mixed with 
Sweetneſs and Severity; or to ſpeak better, 
it ought to be as a mean betwixt theſe two 
extremities ; ſo that the one may not render 
us a Terror to thoſe who have any Affair 
with us, or the other too much debaſe us, 
and ſubject us to the Contempt which too 
great Familiarity generally produces; but 


at it = be full of Dignity, and 3 
_ F 


_ 


- 


them- 8 


ES 
ble, according to the quality of Affairs, 
Perſons, and * — 9un dil e 
753 Never did I do an Action whereof In- 
tereſt was the only Object, but that when 
I found myſelf alone, I wasgrieved and aſhamed 
at the Poorneſs and Baſeneſs of my Spirit. 
754 There is beſides the certainty of 
Evidence, a, certainty of Adherence; of 
which may be made this comfortable uſe as 
to weak Believers, who ſuppoſe themſelves 
to be faithleſs not to believe, when notwith- 


\ 1 they have their Adherence. The 


Holy Spirit hath his private Operations, 
and + ſecretly oe ran — effectu- 
ally too, tho' they want the inward Teſti- 
mony of it. Tell this to a Man that 
hath a Mind too much dejected by a ſad 
ſenſe of his Sin; to one that by a ſevere 
judging of himſelf, concludes that he wants 
Faith, becauſe he wants the comfortable 
Aſſurance of it; and his Anſwer will be, 
Do not perſwade me againſt my know- 
led * what I find and feel in my 
ſelf: I do not, I know I do not Believe: 
(Mr. Hooker's own words follow) Well 
then, to favour ſuch Men a little in their 
Weakneſs, let that be granted which they 
do imagine, be it that they adhere not to 
God's Promiſes, but are faithleſs and with- 
out Belief. But are they not grieved for 
their Unbelief? They confeſs they are: Do 
they not wiſh it might, and alſo ſtrive that 

| ir 
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it may be otherwiſe? We know they do: 
. Whence cometh this, but from a ſecret love 
and liking that they have of thefe things 
believed? For no Man can love thoſe things 
which in his own Opinion are not: and if 
they think theſe things to be, which they 
ſnew they love them when they deſire to 
believe them; then muſt it be, that by de- 
ſiring to believe, they prove themſelves 
true Believers; for without Faith, no Man 
thinketh that things believed are. Which 
Argument all the ſubtilties of infernal 
Powers will never be able to Reſolve. 
755 It is a kind of acknowledging the 
truth of a Jeſt, to ſeem ſtung and offended 
at it; whereas on the contrary, ſeeming to 
flight it (by a grave Silence, or a negligent 


Smile) we make others believe there is no- 


thing in it; and ſo it paſſes without leaving 
any ill or diſadvantagious impreſſion of us 
in the Minds of the Hearerss © 

- 756 A Compliment is aſhort Expreſſion 
of Love, a Declaration or Demonſtration 
of Honour, and of Obligation to thoſe 
whom we deſire to induce to a Confidence 
and Aſſurance that they are beloved with 
an extraordinary Affection. 

5757 A certain 3 (on. 
very great Learning) ſo deeply plung 

himſelf one day — a Diſcourſe & Poli- 
ticks, ſpeaking of the Conduct of Philip 
the Second, that a Lady who had * 
J; 5 im 


„ 
him patiently a long time (and ſaw no end 
of it) was forced to interrupt him thus: 
W hy, Sir, will you be Wiſe from Morning 
to Night? 1 
7578 Can it be believed, that a Man who 
careſſes indifferently all the World, and 
who promiſes all thoſe who make any 
Addreſs to him, to ſerve them, without any 
ſuch Intention, can make himſelf many 
Friends, or eſtabliſh himſelf in a Reputation 
of being Civil and Obliging? On the con- 
trary, though he blind them at preſent by 
ſuch Procedure, it will not be long before 
they be diſabuſed; and ſo far will they be 
from building upon what he ſays, that they 
will ſcarce ever give ear to him after, re- 
ding him only as a Comedian who ſays 
what he thinks not, and whoſe only care is 
to acquit himſelf well of the Part he hath 
undertaken to Act. wy 
759 Raillery muſt be fine and delicate, 
and ſuch as rather ſerves to heighten Con- 
verſation which begins to fall, than to 
offend the Perſons which compoſe the 
Aſſembly. n pen | 
760 Ladies are naturally Enemies of all 


kind of Rudeneſs; it is therefore hard that a 


Man who frequents their Company ſhould 
continually reſolye to offend” the Delicate- 
nels of their Spirit: on the contrary, he 
would accuſtom himſelf inſenſibly to the 
deſire to pleaſe them, and to accommodate 

(to 


. 
(to the ſweetneſs of their Entertainment, 
and of their manner of Behaviour) what- 
ſoever he has offenſive or difagrecable in 
his Ln or Countenance. {a 
561 There is nothing to be ſeen more 
leaſant or extravagant, than a Man who 
aving regard (only) to his own Thoughts 
and Paſſions, expreſſeth his Joy and his 
Sorrow at unſeaſonable times: he laugheth 
at a Place where all the Company is ſerious 
or ſorrowful: he ſighs or appcars penſive, 
when we hear the Company laugh from 
every ſide, and. ſee no marks but of re- 
joycing. 
762 The Art of varying in Diſcourſe we 
owe to Ladies, becauſe they have cn 
more of Delicateneſs than Knowledge, ſo 
that they take only the flower of Things, 
being not willing to penetrate too far. 
763 A great Difficulty ordinarily attends 
our human Condition, to think otherwiſe 
concerning our Cafe and State, than we 
feel and find: we are now in Health, and 
we can hardly bring our ſelves to think 
that a Time muſt and will come, wherein 
we ſhall be fick: We are now 1n Life, and 
therefore we can hardly caſt our Thoughts 
into ſuch a Mould, to think we ſhall die. 
764 Wealth, Honour, Friends, Ap- 
a 


. Succeſſes (Proſperity and Pleaſures) 
laſt no longer than this Tranfitory wars 
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theſe ſignify nothing ro a Man upon his 
Death-Bed. | be 
765 We find even in the regulated Mo- 
tions of our own Nature, a ſecret averſeneſs 
to gratify a proud and haughty Man; for 
he either ſcorns or rejects a Kindneſs, as 
beneath him, or arrogates and owns it as 
his own Due, and not a Bounty. | 
766 The more Children, Friends and 
Relations a Man hath, the more mortal 
dying Comforts he hath; the more he hath 
that muſt be Sick, and Suffer, and Die: 
and every one of theſe Misfortunes or Loſſes 
in a Man's Relations, are ſo many renewed 
Afflictions and Croſſes, and Troubles to 
himſelf. | | 


/ 767 I ever thought it unworthy of a 


Man that had an everlaſting Soul, to fur- 
niſh it only with ſuch Learning as either 
would die with his Body, and ſo become 
unuſeful for his everlaſting State; or that in 
the next Moment after Death, would be 
+ 9% without Labour or Toil in this 
ie. 1 5 
768 In the Mathematicks, that which is 
of ordinary uſe, either in Architecture, 
Meaſuring of Bodies and Superficies, Me- 
chanicks, Buſineſs of Accompts, and the 
like, is ſoon attained, and by ordinary Ca- 
pacities. The reſt are but curious Imper- 
tinencies, iu reſpect of Ule and Application. 


769 To 
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* 969 To rob for Burnt-offerings, and to 
lye for God, is a greater Diſſervice and 
Affront to his Majeſty, than to rob for Ra- 
pine, or to lye for Advantage. 

o Generals (either Advices or Pre- 
cepts) ſeldom produce any great Effect; 
becauſe every Man is apt to conſtrue them 
according to his own Mind and Liking. 


771 ln the firſt Ages of the World, till 


the Time of Moſes (which was near two 
Thouſand five Hundred Years) the Will of 
God was not put into Writing, but was de- 
livered over by Word of Mouth, from Fa- 
ther to Son; becauſe then Men lived long: 
For Adam lived above twenty Years after 
Methuſalem (the eighth from Adam) was 
born: And Me:hbu/alem lived almoſt one 
Hundred Y ears after Sem was born: And 
Sem lived above ſixty Years after /aac was 
born. So that in Adam, Metbuſalem and Sem, 
all rhe Truths of God for above rwo Thou- 
ſand Years, were preſerved and delivered 


q Over. 


772. Believe it, Sickneſs is not the fitteſt 
Time either to learn Virtue, or to make 
our Peace with God; it is a Time of Di- 
ſtemper and Diſcompoledneſs : Thoſe mult 
be learned and practiſed before Sicknels 


comes, or it will be too late, or very difh- | 


culr to do it after. | | 

z The good Things of this World, 
though in our Judgment we ſet not the like 
2 3 Eſteem 


| Eſteem upon 
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them, as upon heavenly; yet 
they have this Advantage, that they are 
preſent, and therefore affect the Senſe and 
the Mind, more than Things that are bet- 
ter, at a Diſtance ; and therefore we are 
apt to ſet up our Reſt here. | 

774 Men have excellent Themes to ſup- 
port them in Affliction; and can apply 
them to others in that Condition, with ſin- 
gular Dexterity and Advantage; yet when 
the Caſe comes to be their own, their Spi- 
rits fink under them; becauſe theſe- Theo; 
ries many times float only in the Under- 
ſtanding, but are not digeſted deeply and 
practically in the Heart. 5 

775 No Man is as he ſhould be, till his 
Religion be natural to him; till he acts out 
of Choice, and freely. Whereas if he be 
religious from external Motives, only from 
Fear, that if he neglect it, he ſhall be pu- 
niſned; nay, or from Hope meerly, that if 
he be religious, he ſhall be rewarded, he is 
yet in the loweſt Forms of Religion. 

776 He that lives not in a due Regard to 
God, nor according to Nature, nor acts 
agreeable: to his Judgment, and beſt. con- 
ſidered Thoughts, cannot be happy; be- 
cauſe he is unquiet, and diſturbed with 
Thoughts that contradict and condemn. his 


Actions. Whereas the religious, virtuous, 


honeſt Man, hath a peaceable Mind, and a 
quiet Conſcience; and he that hath os 
tid ny what- 


r ̃˙ͤöamN ˙ . , 
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whatever his other Circumſtances are, his 
Condition cannot be very ill. 

777 Whatever is ſt y and confident- 
ly ſpoken, and reflects on another Man, ¶ vot 
> es current for Wit 3 though it be hol 
not Senſe, if examined, but only the Ex- 7 
preſſion of Malice and Impudence. = It 
978 Frequent Viſits, Preſents, intimate ¶ Orc 
Correſpondence, and Intermarriages within WW the 
allowed Bounds, are Means of keeping up WW ther 
the Concern and Affection that Nature re- N Loc 
quires from Relations. the 

779 [ have once ſeen the Man that died ners. 
to ſave Charges. And indeed ſuch a one are c 
could not well ſet too low a Price upon 7 
himſelf, who, though he lived up to the the! 
Chin in Bags, had rather dye than find in ¶ berti 
his Heart to open one of them to help to 
fave his Life. The only Gratification he 
gives his Neighbour is, to let them ſee that 

himſelf is as little the better for what he 
as they are. | 

780 Bf we are perſuaded to ſtop, and 
ſtep a little aſide out of the Croud and Hur- 
ry of the World, and calmly take a Proſ- 
pect of Things, twill be impoſſible for us 
to make a right Judgment of our ſelves, or 
know our own Miſery. But after we have 
- made the juſt Reckonings which Retire- 
ment will help us to, we ſhall think the 
World in a great Meaſure mad, and that 
we have been in Bedlam all this while. 
ee 5 | 781 Lit- 


| 
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781 Little Reading, and much Thinks 
ing; little Speaking, and much Hearing; 
frequent and ſhort Prayers, with great De- 
votion, are the beſt way to be wila, to be 
holy, and to be devout. 2 1 

782 Commonly curious Perſons are net 
ſollicitous or inquiſitive into the Beauty and 
Order of a well-governed- Family, or after 
the Virtues of an excellent Perſon. But if 
there be any Things for which Men keep 
Locks and Bars, Things that bluſh to ſee 
the Light; or are cither ſhameful in Man- 
ners, or private in Nature; theſe Things 
are their Care and Buſineſs to pry into. 

783 The Loſsof your Money and Time, is 
the leaſt Thing you have to fear among Li- 
bertines and Gameſters. 
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Pleaſure, ' is Selfaſhneſs: When a Man's 
Mind is ſo wholly taken up with, and his 
Thoughts confined to his on particular 
private Intereſt, that he hath no regard to 
other Mens; he can only rejoice at the 
good that befals himſelf, and is commonly 
troubled and vexed to ſee others proſper. 
785 So long as we are ignorant and mi- 
ſtaken, inconſiderate and fooliſh, unreſolved. 
nd inconſtant, unreaſonable and inordinate 
n our Deſires, and exorbitant in our Paſ- 
ions; whatever our outward Condition and 
ircumſtances be, we muſt be unhappy: . 
\nd though the: whole World ſhiould con- 
1 ſpire 


r. 0 x00 089 
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784 One of the greateſt Enemies to our 3 


L 7 
ſpire to make us happy, it could not do 
786 Inward Wickedneſs, armed with 2 
Form of Godlineſs, and an Opinion that he 
is righteous, makes a Man unconquerable 
by almoſt all the Methods which God uſes 
to reclaim and reform us. 0 


787 The Company will genera u dn 
Diſcourſe ) give the Cauſe to him — talks 


moſt dexterouſly, confidently and freely, 
and moſt agreeably to their own Humour 
and Deſign; and not to him who talks 
with more deep and more conſidered 
Thoughts. n big jy 
789 He that has no (one ſettled and fix- 
ed) End, at which he aims, as he deſigns 
nothing, ſo he will atchieve nothing; and 
He that 3 to himſelf many Ends by 
Turns, he ſo divides himſelf betwixt many 
Things, chat he does not beſtow that Pains 
which is neceſſary for the attaining any one; 
be makes various Eſſays, but finiſhes no one 
Work. He is like the Traveller, that wil 
not keep his Way, but ranges into other 
Paths, and fo comes as far backward to 
Morrow, as he went forward to Day. 
5790 How do Men cheat themſelves, 1 
well as others, by making Religion truckic 
to their worldly Intereſts? Were it not for 
this, it is probable that their Conſciencs 
would arreſt them for their wicked Pri 
ctice: But now, though they give Alm, 
2241 ol 
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or worſhip God, only to ſerve a Turn, yet 

they think themſelves religious and * 
em- 


Men, and fo take no Care to reform t 
ſelyes. | i 

791 Thoſe Truths which are moſt uſe- 
ful and excellent, are alſo moſt obvious and 
intelligible : I ſer little Value on thoſe Cu- 
rioſities and Subtilties, which are too fine 
for common Apprehenſions. * 

792 Experience proves to us undeniably, 
that a Mixture of Good and Evil, is be 
for the Generality of Men. Some Men are 
good in Sickneſs, or in Want, who if they 
enjoyed their Health, or lived in Abun- 
dance, would not be ſo. „ 

793 Idleneſs is loſs of the preſent Time, 
but doing Ill is (not only that, but) a 
loſs of the future too; for ſome of that 
muſt be taken up in ſtudying and amending 
that which I have ill done. 

794 Where there are any ſeeming Re- 
pugnances in the Scripture, that Senſe 
muſt be taken firſt, which is moſt plain in 
it ſelf : Secondly, Moſt agreeable to the 
Deſign of the Whole: Thirdly, To other 
plain Places: Fourthly, And moſt confi- 
5 with the eternal Reaſon of Man's 

ind. . i 

795 Religion is not meerly a Syſtem 
of Opinions, or a Company of Articles, 
which ſtay us in Theory and Contempla- 
tion; nor is it a Ritual of Formalities and 

| 12 Cere- 
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Ceremonies: It's no empty Name, nor uſe- 


Men in the World, ariſes 
they baſy themſelves about God's Work, ¶ we 
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leſs Thing, but that which is really good, 
and makes us ſo; it makes every one better th: 


that has it; better in, and to himſelf, and I lig 


to his Relations; better Governors, and tha 


better Subjects; better Fathers, and better MW tru 
Children; better Maſters, and better Ser - fine 


vants. It makes every one better both to unt 
himſelf, and to the World. tha 
796 Much of the 2 ON amonglt I or 1 

rom hence, that lies 


and neglect their own. _ ſely 
797 God is as exactly careful of every 8 
one of us, as if he had nothing elſe to look ¶ that 
_- —_ 5 ther 
708 Every Man thinks he deſerves bet · ¶ him 
ter than indeed he doth: Therefore you and 
cannot oblige Mankind more, than to ſpeak ¶ Cha! 
well. Man is the greateſt Humouriſt and vere: 
Flatterer of himſelf in the World. Se 

. 799 If you are falſe and cruel, covetous MW ſhou 
or luſtful, like a Turk or a Jew, it matten bour 


Ertle what you call your ſelf: He is not a And 
Chriſtian that is oncoutwardly ; but he that Splec 
has the ſame Mind and Spirit that was in be w. 
Chriſt. God will not at the laſt Day, dred 


j{4ge of Men by their Names and Title, 80 


ut by their Hearts and Lives. Only it is lik; 
will go worſe with a Man that calls himſcliy opene 
1 Chriſtian, and yet lives like a Heathen ot firſt ? 


800 | 
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d, 8co If we examine how it comes to paſs 
er that mutual Converſation gives ſo great De- 
id Wl light, notwithſtanding we ſeldom enjoy 
ud WM that Pleaſure with perfect Innocence; the 
er true Account I think is this, that we 
r- find our ſelves diverted by Diſcourſe, and 
to Ml unbend our Thoughts from ſevere Studies; 
that what we defirc, and are moſt fond of, 
ot or what we have the greateſt Averſion to, 
at lies uppermoſt in our Minds; and therefore 
k, N ve propoſe ſome Eaſe in diſcharging our 
ſelves upon theſe Subjects. 
ry 801 God eſteems it one of his Glories, 
ok that he brings Good out of Evil; and 
therefore it is but Reaſon we ſhould truſt 
him to govern his own World as he pleaſes; 
and that we ſhould patiently wait till the 
Change cometh, or the Reaſon be diſco- 
W bl 
$802 Sir Thomas More laugh'd that a Man 
ſhould think himſelf betrer than his Neigh- 
bour, becauſe the Cloth he wore was finer. 
And Democritus, I think, would break his 
hat Ml Spleen, if he lived now to ſee a Man ſhould 
in] be wiſer than his Neighbour by five hun- 
ay; dred Pounds. | 5 
les 803 A Man grown ſhameleſs in his Talk, 
üs like a Bag full of Eels and Adders; if 
9 „ Who knows what comes out 
r 7 71 


» 
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J 
80 4 A good Man loves himſelf too well 
to loſe, and his Neighbour to well to win 
an Eſtate at Cards or Dice. 
. 805 So ſoon as the Paſſion of Anger is 
kindled, it tranſports the Soul, and extin- 
iſnes in her the Sight of Reaſon: So that 
all that Reaſon can do, is to employ all her 
Induſtry to prevent its Growth; for if ſhe I an; 
ſuffer Choler once to ger a Head, ſhe evi- MW fat 
dently endangers her ſelf, to be at the Mer- WU ho 
©y of that powerful and. imperious Pa- Fl 
ſion. 
806 Choler draws its Ore-1al from W 
Pride and Self- love: Pride furniſhes it with aftc 
Fierceneſs, its Inflation and Impetuoſity of © wo 
Motion; and Self- love ſupplies it with a © nor 
Million of Occaſions, that give it Growth by 
and Nouriſhment. Pride cauſes thoſe forts 
of Choler, which are rare, but cruel, im- bre. 
placable and ſanguinary. Thoſe forts of the! 
Choler which are kindled by Self- love, are 
leſs malicious, and more eaſily appcaſed, 


hut they are more troubleſome and more 8 
Fequent: Therefore that Virtue which en- mod 
counters, and utterly defeats Choler, mult I this 
firſt aſſail and deſtroy our Pride and Self- ¶ and 
love. RS | | real 
80% Tis not the Obligations, but the 81 
Manner of obliging, that engages People ſtake 
in our Intereſts. | cher 


808 We are true Children (ſaid Ariſſo- ¶ both 
tie; the Marble Pillars and Statues delight and { 


us, 


real Merir. 
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/ 


us, as 


bet ween them and us, but that our Pleaſure 
and Divertiſements are much more coſt- 
ly, and our Childhood continues all our 
Lives. an; | 11 
| 809 Man is ſo prone to communicate 


ſatisfied with his own Merit, if he did not 
hope to make it known in the World. 
This Hope it is that gives Life to all his 
Sentiments, and ſets all his Inclinations at 
Work. This is that which makes him toil 
after the Acquiſition of Sciences; for he 
would neither take any Care to be learned, 
nor any Pleaſure in being ſo, if he did not 
** to make it appear: 5 >: 
10 Although Reading and Thinking? 
break neirher Legs nor Arms, yet certainly 
there is nothing that ſo flags the Spirits, dil. 
orders the Blood, and enfeebles the whole 
Body of Man, as intenſe Studies. 
811 If a Man hath the Addreſs of uſing 


moderate Abilities to the beſt Advantage, 


this Dexterity ſhall gain * the World, 
and bring him into greater Reputation than 


$12 That which occaſions ſo many Mi- 
ſtakes in the Compurations of Men, when 
they ex Returns for Favours, is, that 
both the Giver and Receiver are proud, 
and ſo theſe two can never agree upon the 

14 Value 


ainted Shells and Baubles pleaſe. 
them; ſo that there is no other Difference 


and * 25 to others, that he would not be 


| 2 | 
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Value of the Kindneſſes that have been 
done. The Giver over-reckons, and the 
Receiver undervalues them. 


V - 813 He that would make a great Man, 


muſt learn to turn every Accident to ſome 


| Advantage. 

- 814 By how much the greater your Ex- 
traction 1s, ſo much the greater is your 
Obligarion to be eminent in Virtue. 

. 815 Thoſe that have writ upon Ariſtotle 
are almoſt innumerable: In a very few Gen- 
turies, from Albertus Magnus, till a ſhort 
Time after Luther, there have been twelve 
thouſand Authors, that have either com- 
mented upon his Books, or followed him in 

1 5 
$16 Tis Virtue which is the hard and 
valuable Part to be aimed at iv Education; 


poned to this. 15 
817 Chriſtian Liberty is a Subjection to 
Reaſon, enlightened by Revelation. 
818 True Perfection does not conſiſt ſo 
much in a preſent Fervour of Devotion and 
Love to God, as in an uniform and con- 
ſtant adhering to God by a holy Life. 
819 It is very ſtrange that all Men ſhould 
love themſelves above all the World, and 
yet that very few can endure to be long by 
themſelves; and that their dear ſelves ſhould 
be ſo weariſome to themſelves, that they 


J. 
| 
; 


all other Accompliſhments are to be poſt- 


f — mmm? e 22 i: 


„ 


live in a W 
eig 

822 Great M 

Place. They have ſew Things to wiſh for, 

and have Thouſands to loſe: And ſo their 

* are more than their Hopes. 

22 


824 There are certain Momeſts of our ll 
Lives, wherein Fate delights to mock our WM 


Wit and Prudence, to baffle our ſtrict. Cau- 


[9] | 
can ſcarce bear their own Converſation for 

an Hour together. 

820 He who reſo 


Men are not ſo much a 
downright- Crimes, as they are of their 
Weakneſs and Vanity. He that is openly, 

( without any Endeavours of Concealment! 
unjuſt, violent, perfidious, and a Slanderer, 
(at the ſame Time) c 
his Ambition. 


lves to repent, but does 
not reſolve to repent preſently, does not ſin- 
cerely reſolve to repent, but only reſolves to 
delay his Repentance, and not to repent 
now: And probably may never do it till 
it is too late to do him any good. 
621 There is no living 
without exchange of civil Offices; and the 
Need we have one of another, goes a great 
way towards the making us love one ano- 
ther. Now this Amity and Communica- 
tion is to be entertained by the Commerce 
of giving and receiving; and without good 
Nature and Gratitude, Men had as good 
ilderneſs, as in a civil So- 


en ſeem to be in an ill 
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onceals his Love, or 


in this World 


ſhamed of 


non, 
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tion, and ridicule all our Conduct; that we 
may learn the Leſſon of Reſignation, and 
not truſt roo much to our ſelves. 264 
Say Ir is fo uſual with moſt Men to 
Judge of Things ſo — flightly and ſu- 
perficially, that the moſt ordinary Words 
and Actions, ſet off with a good Grace, 
and ſome little Knowledge how Matters go 
in the World, very often En a Man more 

Reputation, than the moſt profound Wif- 
dom and Learning. 5353 


826 There are ſome People that never 


look into à Book; and yet with their own 


Stock of natural Parts, have a better Senſe 


of Things that de upon clear and true 
Reaſon, ji 7 oor -Bookiſh Pro- 
—_—_ 5 1 
827 By a little Knowledge of Nature, 
(before Men have come to Doubts and Dif- 
ficulties) Men become Atheiſts (and are 
extreamly poſitive;) but a great deal returns 
them back again to a ſound and religious 
828 Our Pride is always greater than our 
Ignorance; and what we want in Know- 
ledge, we ſupply by Sufficiency. When 
we have looked about us as far as we can, 


ve conclude there is no more to be ſeen. + 
When we have ſhot our beſt, we are ſure 


none ever did, nor ever can ſhoot better, or 
beyond it. Our own Reaſon is the certain 


Meaſure of Truth; our own Wing, ; 
on | = | " 
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of what is poſſible in Nature, though our 
Mind and our Thoughts change every ſe- 


ven Years. Nay, though our Opinions 
change every Week, or every Day, yet we 


are ſure, or at leaſt confident, that our pre- 
ſent Thoughts and Concluſions are 55 and 
true, and we cannot be deceived. 

829 Scarce any Man's Mind is ſo capa- 
ble of thinking ſtrongly in the Preſence of 
one whom he fears and reverences, as he is 
when the Reſtraint is taken off. And this 
is to be found not only in weighty Matters, 
but alſo in the Arts of Diſcourſe and Rail- 

themſelves. For we have often ſeen 
Men of bold Tempers, that have over- 


awed and governed the Wit of moſt Com- 
2 to have been diſturbed and dumb, 


aſhful as Children, when ſome other Man 
has been near, who uſed to out- talk them: 
Such a kind of natural Sovereignty there is 
in ſome Mens Minds over others; which 
muſt needs be much greater, hen it is ad- 


vanced by long Uſe, and the venerable 


Name of a Mafter. 


830 The ſtudious Men, while they con- 
tinue e up in their Memories the Cu- 
Ages, fall inſenſibly to imi- 


ſtoms of pa 


tate them, without any manner of Conſi- | 
deration how ſuitable they are to Times and 
1 In the ancient Authors they find iſ 
Deſcriptions of Virtues more perfect than 
_— BY | were. The Governments are 
repre- 
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It is not every 


3 of Wit, good Nature, and good 
The Skill and Faculty of governing this 
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repreſented better; and the ways of Life 


pleaſanter than they really deſerved. Upon 
this, theſe bookiſh wiſe Men ſtraight com- 
parc what they read, with what they ſee; 
and here beholding nothing ſo heroically 


' tranſcendent, becauſe they are able to mark 


all the Spots as well as Beauties of every 
thing that is ſo cloſe to their Sight; they 
preſently begin to deſpiſe their own Times, 
to exalrthe Paſt, 'to contemn the Virtues, 


ſuch $9 36, 0p? are now unpracticable, by 
reaſon of t Alteration of Men and Man- 
ners. N 


831 There is not one Man of a Thou- 


and, that underſtands the juſt, the ſafe, 


warrantable, decent and preciſe Limits of 
that which we call Bantering or Fooling : 
but it is either too courſe, too rude, too 
churliſh, too bitter, too much on it, too 
pedantick, roo fine, out of meaſure, out 


of ſeaſon. No the leaſt Error or Miſtake 


in the Management of this Humour lays 

People open to great Cenſure and Reproach. 

Man's Talent to know when 

and how to caft out a pleaſant Word, with 

ſuch a regard to Modeſty and Reſpett, as 

not to tranſgreſs the true and fair 8 | 
r 


Freedom within the terms of Sobriety and 
5 "Diſcretion, 


and aggravate the Vices of their Country, 
not endeavouring to amend them, but by 


ceding. 
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Diſcretion, goes a great way in the Chara- 
cter of an agreeable Converſation. For that 


which we call Raillery in this ſenſe is the 
very Sawce of Civil Entertainment: And 
without ſome ſuch Tincture of Urbanity 


(even in Matters the moſt ſerious) the good 


Humour flattens for want of Refreſhment 
and Relief. But there is a Medium yet be- 
twixt all Fool, and all Philoſopher: I mean 


a proper and diſcreet Mixture, that in ſome 
ſort partakes of both; and renders Wiſdom 


itſelf the more grateful and effectual. 
832 Tis the Nature and Practice of 


Jeſters and Buffoons, to be inſolent towards 


thoſe that will bear it, and as flaviſh to o- 


thers that are more than their Match. 


833 Nothing but the Conſcience of a 
virtuous Life, can make Death eaſy to us. 
Wherefore there is no truſting to a Death- 
Bed Repentance. When Men come to 
that laſt Extremity once by Languor, Pain, 


and Sickneſs; and to lye agonizing between. 


Heaven and Hell, under the Stroke either 
of a Divine Judgment, or Human Frailty 


they are not commonly ſo ſenſible of their 


Wickedneſs, or ſo effectually touched with 
the Remorſe of a true Repentance, as they 
are diſtracted with the Terrors of Death, 
and the dark viſionary Apprehenſions of 
what is to come. People in that Condition 
do but diſcharge themſelves of burdenſome 
Reflections; as they do of the Cargo of a 
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Ship at Sea that has ſprung a Leak. Every 
thing is done in a Hurry; and Men only 
part with their Sins in the one Caſe, as the) 
do with their Goods in the other; to fiſh 
them up again as ſoon as the Danger is over. 
Grace muſt be very ſtrong in theſe Conflicts, 
wholly to vanquiſꝶł the weakneſſes of diſtra- 
cted Nature. That certainly is none of the 
time to make choice of, for the great Work 
of reconciling our ſelves to Heaven, when 
we are divided and confounded betwixt an 
Anguiſh of Body and Mind. And that Man ö 
is worſe than Mad, that ventures his Salva- ! 
tion upon that deſperate Hlue. 
834 Moſt Men rather chuſe to believe 
implicitely, than to put themſelves to the v 
expence of judging; without inſtructing v 
themſelves in the nature of Things, they ir 
rake thoſe to be the beſt, that have the 
moſt Examples, and the greateſt crowd of 
Admirers; they don't follow Reaſon, but 
only the Reſemblance of it; and ſtiffly re- 
tain their Errors, becauſe they are coun- 
tenanced by thoſe of other Men. | 
835 Common Senſe is of the Growth of 
every Country, and all People who unite 
into Societies, and form Governments, will 
in time make 22 Laws of all kinds; 
ſince it is not ſtrength of Imagination, nor 
ſubtilty of Reaſoning; but conſtancy in 
making Obſervations upon the ſeveral ways 
of working of human Nature, w_ _ 
LE” 7, ©. ore 
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ſtored the World with moral Truths, and 
put Mankind upon forming ſuch Rules of 
Practice as beſt ſuited with theſe Obſerva- 
tions. at 2 {TY 

836 Thoſe that have the accompliſh 
ments eſſential to the making of a good 
Man, ſuppoſe they need no Art, and ſo 
negle& Formalities, and act according to 
Nature; and conſequently live more ob- 
ſcure, and in the Dark. For thoſe that 
judge of them have 3 elſe to do 
than to examine them; and ſo they pro- 
nounce Sentence only according to outward 
5 Reputation would not be ſo highly 
valued, if — did but — 1 conſider how 
ery unjuſt the generality of Men are, both 
11 * it, and taking it away. We 
ſhould content our ſelves to deſerve it by 
our good Behaviour, and when that care is 
taken, not to be over anxious about rhe 
Succeſs. A a 5 

838 The Vulgar value and extol Actions, 
and other things, not only for their Excel- 
lence, but more generally from the uncom- 
monneſs of them. 43 

839 The firſt Step that a Man makes in 
the World, generally determines all the 
reſt; and is the Foundation of his Reputa- 
tion, and beſt Preſage of his Fortune. 
And from the firſt Marches that he makes 
thoſe that have had Experience vill ref 


[ 1841 
. — = he will-advance. *Tis then very 
ry to make this firſt Step with a 


— of Caution; and to . dire ones 
= by ſomething that is glorious and 


— To commit thoſe I which We. 
inwardly condemn, and be in continual Pain 
leſt they ſhould come to light: To be per- 
ly vexed at ones Folly; and afraid not 
only of the Reflexions of others, but of 
our own: This i is a great Evil, and a ok 
miſerable Life. 
841 Is it not a kind of Hel already 
begun upon Earth, to live always wiſhing 
that there my or were no God, nor future 
Judgment; and yet to be in perpetual 
Doubt, a and horrible Dread, that one ſurely 
is 3 and that the other as certainly muſt and 
3 Eſta F 
42 A ather with a t te, en- t 
laaileth upon his Heir a mtr, Share 
of great Temptations to Pride, Ambition, { 
Senſuality, Covetouſneſs, Forgetfulneſs of t 
God, and neglect of the Salvation of his 
Soul; and ſo brings him into that broad 
Way that leads to Deſtruction. 

843 He that puts off Repentance to a 
Death-Bed, ſheweth that he would never 
mind God or his Soul at all, if it were not 
for mere Neceſſity, and fear of Damnation. 
844 To condemn juſt Cenſure, is the to- 
* of a Face hardened ” Crimes, grown 
WIC 
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wicked to a degree above being touched by 
Conſcience, or Principles of Honour; and 
is not a ſign of a wiſe Man, but of a very 
wicked Man. 5 8 

845 A Pedant ſeeking for Etimologies, 
is like one pulling down a Wall to ſee what 
it was made of. 

846 A Mind unfixed is contented with 
nothing. He whom a Com ** cannot 
ſatisfy, would crowd and juſtle for Elbow- 
room had he a Kingdom - 2 Share; and 
ſo conſequently be miſerable in the diſquiets 
of his Mind: for Miſery is the Companion 
of Want; and the ſame vain Opinion that 
at firſt puſhed him on from leſs ro greater. 
will never ſuffer him to be raked hut al- 
vii to be wanting. 

47 The great © Val are more to be 
deſpiſed, than the Phe Aal The one brutiſhly. 
neglects Learning, the other wants means 
to obtain it. 

848 A moderate Genius goes fair, and 
ſoftly, and advances ſlowly, but more cer- 
tainly to a Deſign, 

849 There is a Faſhion for Wir, as well 
as for Cloaths; therefore the preſent is no 
proper judge of what is paſt; and ſhould 
not pretend to give Laws for hut is to 
come. 

850 Our Reputation does not depend 
abſolutely on our Merit, fince it is entirely 
at the diſpoſal of the Publick. | 

| 851 We 


* 
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_ 851 We may paſs from Prodigality to 
Avarice, but never back again. 

852 Vanity is ſo inſeparable from our 
Nature, that it ſurvives our Aſhes; and 
takes careof Epitaphs and Tomb-Stones be- 
fore we die. wal 

853 A Citizen that thinks to compound 


for forty Years Knavery, by eee, * 
. 


lowſy Hoſpital, and endowing a 
— ; how not offer ſo whe. 4 550 
Seat in Heaven, as he would do for one in 
Middleſex. He does not bid above ten 
Years Purchaſe for Eternity. we Ne 
854 *Tis in vain to regret a Misfortune, 
when it is paſt retrieving: but few have 
Philoſophy enough to practiſe it. 4h 
855 A ſpeculative Religion is calculated 


only for a few Philoſophers; and not the 


groſs Vulgar. - a Hs | 

856 Rich Furniture and Habits, fine 
Liveries, and a numerous Train; tho' they 
have little Affinity with the Virtues and 


Quality of the Perſons they belong to; 
take more in the Judgment of the Vulgar, 


than ſolid things, that really deferye to be 
conſider ell. e e oo Rh ae 


857: Whoever: employs many Aſſiſtants 


in his Affairs, muſt in Gratitude repay his 
Services to each individual, when he ſtands 
in need of it. A Man of many Friends, 
| hath no other Privilege above me, than 
| that of being a Slave to many; and of 
n e ſnaring 


E 
ſharing in all the Cares, Diſquiets, and Bu- 
ſineſſes that may befal them. 
858 He that goes off the Stage of Life 
in tender Vears, has loſt but little, becauſe 
he underſtood: bur little; and had not Ca- 
acities of great Pleaſures, or great Cares; 
— this Favour he had, that his Soul ſuffered 
leſs Impriſonment, and her Fetters were 
taken the ſooner off, that he might with 
leſſer delays go and converſe with immortal 
Spirits. 8 . 
"2 79 If we examine Religion, we ſhall 
find very few Actions forbidden, but ſuch 
as are naturally prejudicial to Health, to 
Reaſon, and Society. * - | 
860 J have 2 it ſtrange, that Ser- 
vants are now worle than in former Times; 
M and I impute it to this: That the way of 
2 retaining is much altered. For not a full 
Century ago, Maſters gave ſmall Wages; 
and their Servants expected Reward by a 
good Penny-worth in ſome Farm, when 
they were aged. This kept them in Dili- 
gence, and in a ſtrict Obſervance of their 
Maſter; they having an eye to the Reward, 
which ſtill remained in his Power. Bur 
now by Contract, Servants: have Wages 
equivalent to the Service they are obliged 
to; and being ſurèe of that which is agreed 
upon, they may ſtand at defiance with their 
Maſter, and not care how perſunctorily they 
apply themſelves to their DButx. 
word. 422 861 Tho! 
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861 Tho' the Wages of Servants (toge- 
ther with their Diet) is ſuppoſed to ſet the 
Balance even againſt their Service to be 
done; yet they do fo over-ween their own 
Merit, as when they have long reſided in 
one Family, they are apt to become remiſs 
in their Service; and make no difficulty to 
ſay, that being old Servants, they ought to 
have an Indulgence. 
862 The Engliſh Gentleman can hardly 
be proſperous in the Government of his 
Eſtatez for whereas the Genius of ſome 
other Nations prompteth them to particular 
Exceſſes (as the 7alian to Curioſity of 
Houſe and Furniturez the Frenchman to 
Bravery of Cloaths, abundance of Pages and 
Lacquies; and the German to variety and 
exceſs of Drinking; but they are all frugal 
otherwiſe; } our Exgliſh Man affects all theſe 
together, as alſo that of our own, which is 
a number of menial Servants, and great plen- 
- 863 We complain our Life is ſhort; and 
yet we throw away much of it, and are 
weary of many of its Parts. We complain 
the Day is long, and the Night is long, and 
we want Company, and ſeek out Arts to 
drive the Time away; and then weep be- 
cauſe it is gone too ſoon. e 
864 Young Gentlemen that begin the 
World without Money, commonly end it 
without Conſcience. | | 


* 
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8657 Mercy does not only ſignify the in- 
ward Affection of Pity and Compaſſion to- 
wards thoſe that are in Miſery and Neceſſity; 
but the Effects of it, in the actual Reliof 
of thoſe whoſe Condition calls for our cha- 
ritable Help and Aſſiſtance; by feeding the 
Hungry, and cloathing the Naked, and 
viſiting the Sick, and vindicating the Op- 
preſſed, and 5 the Afflicted, and 
miniſtring Eaſe and Relief to them, if it be 
in our Power. And this is a very lovely 
Virtue, and argues more goodneſs in Men 
than mere Juſtice; for Juſtice is a ſri 


Debt, but Mercy is Favour and Kindneſs. 


866 There is a ſecret comfort in Inno- 
cence, and a ſtrange Pleaſure and Satisfacti- 
on in being acquitted by our own Minds 
for what we do. — IE - 

867 Bur on the contrary, when we con- 
tradict our natural Dictates; what ancaſineſs 
do we find in our Breaſts? Nay even before 
the Fact is committed, our Conſcience is 
ſtrangely diſquieted at the Thoughts of it. 
When a Man does but de ig" to.do a bad 
Thing, he is as guilty to himſelf, as if he 
had committed it. a n 

868 It is according to Nature, to be 
Merciful; for no Man that hath not 
diveſted himſelf of Humanity, can be 
cruel and hard- hearted to others, without 
feeling a Pain in himſ elf. 


869 Juſtice 


&- 
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869 Juſtice and Mercy in God are . 
ſame Thing; for Juſtice is Mercy armed 
with Revenge, and Mercy is Juſtice 
_ diſpoſed to Pardon. 

b- o  Courtiers are Slaves that move in 
Chains, and live for others not for them- 
ſelves. = 
1:87 Whoſoever dares look a little Sin i in 

the Face without Horror, will ſoon comm. 


great ones with Pleaſure. 
I 872. To be juſt and honeſt, is the ſureſt 


art of Thriving in the World; it gives a 


Man a Reputation, which is a powerful Ad- 
vantage in all the Affairs of this World; it 
is the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way of diſpatching 
Buſineſs, the plaineſt and leaſt 655 
And tho it be — ſo ſudden . of grow- 
ing Rich, as Fraud and Opp: 

is much ſurer and more laſting; and not 
liable to thoſe terrible Back- blows, and 
After · reckonings, to which Eſtates got by 
Injuſtice are. 

973 Opinion makes us zus e and eſteem 
our ſelves not according to our Senſe and Con- 
ſciouſneſs, but according to the vain 
Thoughts and Talk of other Men. We 
deſer fo much to others Opinions, that ex- 

cept they will pleaſe to count us happy, 
we cannot be — We are not contented 


to live to ourſelves, but we muſt alſo 


entertain a troubleſome imaginary Life, to 
pleaſe we know not whom; People chat 
5 2 perhaps 


z yet it 


W 


e. 


rr 


an} 

perhaps knows us not, and to be ſure care 
not for us, whoſe Judgment we flight in 
other things. | Thus neglecting that true 
and real Life which we ourſelves enjoy, we 
make it our care and endeavour, to preſerve 
and adorn that Life which depends on o- 
thers, and hath no Subftance, but in ours 
and others Fancy; and ſo far doth this De- 
luſion prevail, that what we. ourſelves feel 
and know, is nothing to us except others 


| be acquainted with it alſo. 


874 Many bear patiently imaginary 


Croſſes which never happen; they fancy-to 


themſelves great Evils to come, and they 
go through them with great Courage; 
and upon this account reckon themſelves 
* yet in the mean while the little 


Vexations that occur daily, diſſolve them 


into peeviſhneſs and fretful Anger, and 
they cannot bear the leaſt Croſs or Con- 
tradiction when it is preſent. But we muſt 
beware of this Illuſion, and conſider that 
95 occaſions of Patience happen but ſel- 

om, whereas the leſſer are very frequent; 
almoſt every Hour we may have Opportu- 
nities of exerciſing this Virtue, either by 
bearing with others, or by checking and 
correcting ourſelves. And we ſhould always 
bear more chearfully that Croſs which is of 


God's ſending, than that which is our own 


choice; for that which God ſo appoints is 
r always 


T 1 1 92 J. | 
always beſt ; whereas we are ignorant, and 
-ofren 1 park 
875 That Fricndſhip which page on- 
ly in the reciprocation of Civil Offices, 
is but a kind of Traffick; and it abides 
no longer, than whilſt Men can be uſeful 


to one another. That courteouſneſs and 


obligingneſs which Friends ſo ſtrictly exact 
ofone another, is but a vain Deceit or Paſtime, 
or at the beſt a Game at Words; and man 
that play beſt at it, and with moſt — 
are they 6 cheat PRE A Hey tall 
miſe gracefu at a high rate; 
but theſe are but Wind, and — to no- 
thing, when Realities are wanting, and 
Effects be required. 
876 Men eſteem not their Neighbours, 
nor — their Advantage, except it be for 
ſome Ends of their own. Let a Man be a 
great Philoſopher, or a great Mathematician, 
very Learned, or very Religious; few care 
for that, and few love him therefore: But 
if he be Rich and Prodigal withal, mul- 
titudes worſhip him, and run after him. 
877 As to Hereditary Nobility, it is a 
Gen a Man is very poor, when he has no- 
thing of his own ro appear in; but is forced 
| to patch up his Figure with the Relicks of 
the Dead, and rifle Tomb-Stones and Mo- 
numents for . 
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878 Medals often rectify Chronology» 
and explain Hiſtory, and retrieve ſeveral - 
of Learning, which might otherwiſe 
— been irrecoverably loſt. 
$79 Reaſon ſhews the convenience of 
things to our Nature; and whatever is 
le to the primitive deſign and inten- 
tion of Nature, that we call Good: 
Whatever is contrary thereto, we call 
Evil. For Example, to Honour and Love 
God: It is natural to Honour great Power 
and Perfection, and to Love Goodneſs 
wherever it is. 3 
880 Many Perſons well furniſhed for 
Employment and Honour, go out of the 
World as obſcurely as they came in; only 
for want of a proper Opportunity to bring 
them to light and publick view. 
881 Pride gives all Mankind an uncon- 
querable Averſion againſt us when we are 
overgrown with it. It multiplies and con- 
ceals our Defects from us, it makes us do a 
thouſand filly things without taking notice 
of them. It makes us a Prey to Flatterers ; © 
and-puts us to Expences to be laughed 
at. It ſpoils Converſation, and takes away 
the pleaſure of Society. Often Families, 
[Kingdoms and Churches are embroiled, and 
the World turned topſy-turvy by this Vice. 
882 The Trade of Life can't be driven 
vithout Partners; there is a reciprocal De- 
br 
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And the beſt Figure is but a Cypher where it 


ſtands alone. For this reaſon a wiſe Man 
will ſtrengthen the Confederacy, and take 
in all the help he can get. Now there is 


nothing ſo engaging, as a benevolent Diſ- 
1 This Temper makes a Man's Be- 


aviour inoffenſive, affable and obliging: 
it multiplies Friends, and difarms the Malice 
of an Enemy. He that is kind out of Prin- 
ciple, will be ſo to all the advantages of 
Decency and Compaſs. That which is 
Natural is uniform, conſtant, and graceful. 
Whereas he who counterfeits good Nature, 
he who is civil only out of Breeding or 
Deſign, will be apt to have Breaks and 
Inequalities in his Humour. A Man cannot 
always ſtand bent; fo that either Negli- 
gence, or Paſſion, or Intereſt, will ſome time 
or other return the Poſture, and unmask the 
Pretence, and then the Labour is all loſt: 
But the natural Complexion of Goodneſs 
will ſtill hold. pn aa 
883 A ru Conſcience is apt to fill Men 
dence and good Hopes; it does 
not only give caſe but ſecurity to the Mind 


of Man, inſt the dread of inviſible 
Powers; and the fearful Apprehenſions of a 
Future judgment. | 


884 Whereas Guile fills Men with diſmal 
apprehenſious of Danger, and continual 
Miſgivings concerning their own ſafety. 
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8857 Nay, when a Man hath done a ſecret 
Fault, which no one can accuſe him' of, 
yet then is he haunted with Terrors of his 
own Mind; and cannot be ſecure in his 
own Apprehenſions. 5 
886 An inoffenſive Pleaſantneſs enlivens 
Converſation, and relieves Melancholy, and 
conveys Advice with better Succeſs than 
naked Reprehenſioo ee. 
887 People are not fond in ſearching after 
their own Faults. To lie poring upon their 
Imperfections and Deformities, is a dull 
Entertainment. A Man has no pleaſure in 
proving that he has plaid the Fool; and 
therefore had rather go upon any other diſ- 
covery. Accordingly we may obſerve, that 


they who are too big, or too wiſe for Ad- 


monition, do a great many ill, unbecoming 
and ridiculous Things. ate. ot 1 

888 Natural Inſtinct is a ſecret Impreſſion 
upon the Minds of Men, whereby they are 
naturally carried to approve ſome things as 
good and fit; and to diſlike other things, 
as having a native Evil and Deformity in 
them; and this is called a natural Inſtinct, 
becauſe it does not ſeem to proceed ſo much 
from the exerciſe of our Reaſon, as from a 
natural Propenſion and Inclination, like 
thoſe Inſtin&s which are in Brute Creatures, 
of natural Affection and Care to guard 
and nouriſh” their Young ones. And 


that theſe Inclinations are precedent to. all 
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young Perſons, s in hoe of rr 


= and Pity, as 


and Inelinations of their Nature; — 
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Reaſon and Diſcourſe about them, evident! 
pears by this, _ N do put don 

1 every whi vigorouſly in 

Reaſon; 


a 9. ry 


in the rude and rant ſort 
du thads whe tas mie — 


For we ſee plainly the — 2 — and ignorr 


have as ſtrong Impreſſions 
votion, as true a Scnſe of Fon rag 4s / 
SE ESE 
knowing part 
cation that the Reaſon of Mankind is pre- 
vented by a kind of —_ — 
ticipation, concerning and Evi 
3 or Dctormity of theſe 


Things. 
$889 And though þ dam eines 
es of our * 
rs of 


tend to all the In 


it, Mankind — apkd —— aoy 
other Oracle, than the meer Propenſ 


ther we ought to reverence the divine Na- 
ture; 8 to thoſe who have con- 
ferred ts upon us; to ſpeak: the 
Truth; to be faithful to our Promiſe; to 

reſtore that which is committed to us in 
Fruſt; to pity and relieve thoſe that are in 


Miſery ; and in all Things to do to others, 


890 Some Caſes are ſo nice, that a Man 


cannot appear in them himſelf, but muſt 
2 | le 
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leave the ſolliciting wholly to his Friend. 
For this Purpoſe, a Man cannot recom- 


mend himſelf without Vanity, nor ask ma- 


ny times without Uneaſineſs. But a kind 
Proxy will do Juſtice to his Merits, and 
relieve his Modeſty, and effect his Buſineſs; 
and all without Trouble, Bluſhing or Im- 
utation. | : ; 
891 Books are a Guide in Youth, and 
an Entertainment in They ſupport 
us under Solitude, and keep us from being 
a Burthen to our ſelves. They help us to 
forget the Croſſneſs of Men and Things; 
compoſe our Cares, and our Paſſions, and 
lay our Diſappointments aſleep. When 
we are weary of the Living, we may re- 
8 the Dead, who have 1 
iſhneſs, Pride or Deſign, in their C 
3 Ty 15 752 0 
gꝛ We do ev 11g we 

with a very bad Grace, roads — Soul 
can never apply it ſelf to any Objects that 
do not pleaſe it; and therefore we ſhould 
not think to render our ſelves agreeable, 
when we do Things contrary to our: Incli- 
nation: Neither Study, nor the force of 


Reaſon, can corre this Default. We are 


not Maſters of the Appetites which Nature 
has inſpired into us; and whatſoever Pains: 
we take to ſuppreſs them, our Diſcontenr” 
will ſometimes appear, and make all our 
forced Complaiſance ineffectull. 2 
nn K 3 893 Men 
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$93 Men are not -ecafily convinced by 
others diſputing too imperiouſly. Every 


Man is ſatisfied of his own Senſe and Un- 


derſtanding ; and it is this which makes us 
ſo outrageous againſt thoſe who rene to 
have more than our ſelves. __ 

894 Truly there is nothing more * 
me; than to give Ear to thoſe People 
who have ſeen every Thing, who under- 
ym every mae and who have done 

every Thing. 

895 There are I know not. NUN Spirits 
in our Eyes, which imprint their Qualities 
on thoſe. that behold us. If we are dull, 
we inſpire Melancholy: If we are brisk, 
we ſcem to mier thoſe with whom we 


converſe. 
8908 To keep a « good Table, is 4 way to 


extend ones Acquaintance, but no ſure one 


to procure Friends. 
897 By reſolving ſtedfaſtly on that which 


we undertake, we make a mighty e 
in difficult Matters. 
808 Thou 55 to- Morrow ſhew us the 
Sting of to- Day; the third Day ſnall be- 
tray us again; and we are taken (like Chil- 
dren in a Shop of Trinkets) by the Eye, 
us all Things from one to another, un- 
leaſure dulls Pleaſure „ and we grow 


u of them. 


are never fo 


fitting 


:899 We find by 1 chat thoſe 


who have many 
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fitting for ſublime Meditations, and d 
Diſcourſes; and that to be a ſound Philo- 
ſopher, it is better to ſpeak but one, and 
have the Underſtanding at Liberty, and free 
from the Intricacy of ſtrange Words. 

goo Deep Learning ordinarily makes a 
Man penſive, ſolitary, and moſt fitting for 
a private Life. 1 

901 The Knowledge of many Tongues 
is no way available to Philoſophy and it a 
Man could ſpeak all manner of Languages, 
he would be never the more rational for 
that, nor more fitting to learn Sciences, 
than he that hath no more bur his own Mo- 
ther Tongue. | . 

902 It were much to be wiſhed (for the 
Satisfaction of Men, the Concord of Na- 
tions, and the Communication of Thoughts) 
that there were but one Language in the 
World; then were it eaſy to travel into far 
Countries, there would be great Facility in 
Commerce; and the whole World would 
be, as it were, but one Stattee. 

903 As an honeſt and innocent Man doth 
know the Puniſhments which the Laws of 
his Country denounce againſt Felons and 
Murtherers, and Traytors, - without being 
terrified or concerned at them: So a Chri- 
ſtian (in Truth, as well as in Name) tho* 
he believe the conſuming Vengeance pre- 


pared for the Diſobedient and Unbelievers, 
os 1s 


Tao] 
wage at all diſmayed at the Apprehenſions 
of it. 

904. Vile and debauched Expreſſions are 
the ſure Marks of an abject and groveling 
Mind; and the filthy Overflowings of a vi- 
cious Heart. 3 

go Every one is apt to be pleaſed with 
his own Obſervations, Deductions and Judg- 
ment; and if it be made with the utmoſt 

Effort of his Ability and Pains, he never 
fails to think it moſt excellent in its Kind; 
as ſuppoſing it to be the Height of human 
Performance, becauſe he finds it ſo as to 
himſelf; thus every ones Poetry pleaſeth 
himſelf. When he is got to this Height, 
he compares other Peoples Performances 
with his, and makes himſelf the Standard; 
and fo it cafily comes about, that he thinks 
himſelf better than others. Hence muſt 
needs come ſecret Diſparagements and Dil- 
likes, becauſe each thinks himſelf ill dealt 
with, and undervalued, as often as he find- 
eth himſelf not preferred before others; 
which ſince all cannot be, thoſe that are 
not of a diſcreet, ſober, eaſy Temper, take 
up Heart-burnings, and Envy, and Malice. 
Thus Friendſhip hath a Canker in its Roor, 
and beareth nothing but Leavy Words, and 
common Ceremonies, inſtead of the Fruit 
of real benign Intentions, and kind Acti- 
ons. Now to cover this, the World hath 
found out, that formal Viſits, and a =: 
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in Cities, there is alfo 
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aſeleſs Converſation is highly neceſ- 
ſary ; and ſo we ſee it lifteth up almoſt all 
the Pages of common Friendſhip. 

996 In loving God, we muſt not hate 
our -Neighbour. The Obſervation of the 
ſecond Table of the Decalogue muſt be 

ined with our Care to keep the firſt. He 
—— no Commandment truly, that wil- 
folly ne De one. 

that carrieth himſelf moſt wari- 
ly to Al Men, and liveth more watchfully 
x $6 other Men, may yet happen to do 
ſomething, which if known, may hurt his 
good Name, And he that is void of Kna- 
very, ſometimes hath Need of Art in ma- 
naging his Affairs; which if revealed, would 
defeat him of his Purpoſe: Therefore 


Cloſeneſs is neceſſary fore Mao; Buſi- 


nels. 

dog Words are not all; nor Matter 8 is 
not all; nor is Method all; nor is e 
yet together ey are all. 

gog Where there is much Company, as 
great Variety of Hu- - 
mours. and Diſpoſitions, and a greater Care 
of wary Converſation. He who thinks to 
live contentedly or peaceably in theſe Pla- 
ces, without mortifying his own Humour, 
depoſing his natural Inclinations, is of 
2 ſhallow Capacity, or of an evil Nature; 
2 Wen ot inſolent. 
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- P10 One Reaſon why we find fo very 
few Men of Senſe and agreeable Converſa- 
tion, is, that almoſt every-bodies Mind is 
more intent upon what he himſelf has a 
mind to'fay, than upon making pertinent 
Replies to what the reſt of the Company 
ſay to him. The more ingenious and com- 
plaiſant ſort go on further than pretending 
to hearken artentively ; when at the fame 
Time a Man may ſee plainly, that both 
their Eyes and their Mind are roving from 
what is ſaid to them, and poſting back a- 
gain to what they long to be at themſelves; 
not conſidering, that to ſeek ones own Plea- 
ſure fo very paſſionately, can never be the 
way either to pleaſe or perſuade others; 
and that diligent Attention, and proper Re- 
partees, are the two Perfections that accom- 
pliſh a Man for Company. _ Qu 
911 The main Buſineſs of the World is 
nothing but ſharping, and putting Tricks 
upon one another by Turns. 2" 
912 Some great Men can appear great, 
without making us ſenſible that we are 
„ TON BOTH Dole 2310” 
913 It is Liberty alone which inſpires 
Men with lofty Thoughts, and elevares 
their Souls to a higher Pitch than Rules of 


| Art can direct. ks of Rhetorick may 


make Men copious and methodical z but 
ory alone can never infuſe that true enthu- 
ſiaſt 


ck Rage, which Liberty breathes into 


their 


** 


. „ 

their Souls that enjoy it; and which guided 
by a ſedate Judgment, will carry Men fur- 
ther than the greateſt Induſtry and the 
quickeſt Parts can go without it. ' 
914 The Growth of Learning, as well 
as of Natural Bodies, has ſome certain Pe- 
riods, beyond which it cannot reach; and 
after which it muſt begin to decay. It falls 
in one Country, or one Age, and riſes again 
in others, but never beyond a certain Pitch. 
There is a certain degree of Capacity in the 
greateſt Veſſel; and when it is full, if you 
pour in ſtill, it muſt run out ſome way or 
mn e . 4 bids 
917 We meet with very few Authors 
that are plain and natural; for even the beſt 
are ſeldom contented either with their firſt 
Thoughts, or with thoſe Expreſſions which 
preſent themſelves. without Study. The 
Generality of Men miſtake the Perfection 
of the Productions of Wit, and value them 
in proportion to the Pains and Troubles they 
ſtand them in. R 3 
916 The Men of Reading do very much 
buſy themſelves about ſuch Conceptions as 
are no where to be found out of their own 
Studies. The Senſe, the Cuſtom, the Pra- 
ctice, the Judgment of the World, is quite 
a different Thing from what they imagined 
it to be in private. And therefore it is no 
wonder if, when they come abroad inte 
Buſineſs, the Sight of Men, the F 
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and Noiſe of Cities, and the very bright- 
neſs of Day it ſelf affright them. 
917 There gocs a great deal of Art and 
Addreſs to make a Denial go down; and by 
fair and civil Expreſſions, to ſupply the 
nt 


_ Kindneſs we cannot grant. 


-, 


918 Thoſe whom eroſs Accidents of 


Fortune have undone, are pitiod by all the 


World; becauſe it is a Misfortune the Con- 
dition of Humanity ſubmits us ro. But 
thoſe who are reduced to Miſery by vain 
Profuſeneſs, raiſe more Contempt than Com- 
miſeration; becauſe it is the Iſſue of a pe- 
euliar Folly, from which every Man has the 

Conceit to think himſelf exempr. 
919 Single Men, though they be many 


times more charitable than Hus be- 


cauſe they have leſs to do with their Means, 


their Tenderneſs is not ſo oft called 
7 A 


yer they are more cruel and hard- hearted, 


920 Grave Natures, led by Cuſtom, and 
therefore conſtant, are commonly lov: 

nn 
dz There is a Defe& which is almoſt 


wnavoidable in great Inventors. It is the 


Cuſtom of ſuch carneſt and powerful Minds, 


to do wonderful Things in the Beg 


Multitude and Weight of their own 


__ 
bur ly after, to be overborn by t 


Thoughts: Then to yield, and cool by lit- 
tle and 


kitle, and at laſt grow weary; and 
; en 


y 
e 


even to loath that upon 


Worl — his own Father. 
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which they were 

at firſt moſt eager. Fhis is the wonted 
Conſtitution of great Wits; ſuch tender 
Things are thoſe exalted Actions of the 
Mind, and ſo hard it is for thoſe inati- 
ons, that can run ſwift and mighty Races, 
to be able to travel a long and conftant 
Journey. The Effects of this Infirmity 


have been ſo dra wares that we have cer- 
roman >. _ — 


1 A b 
of a Dun 


Quality, 


og Fool, an is raiſeet'o out 
and ſets up for a Man of 
in the 


923 It's the Saying of a great Man, Thar 


begging 


ew — of nothing in 


if we could trace our Deſcents, we ſhould 


find all Slaves to come from Princes, and 
all Princes from Slaves. But Fortune has 
turned all Things Topſy-turey, in a long 
Series of Revolutions. But it matters not 
whence we come, but what we are: Nor 
is it any more to our Honour, the Glory 
of our Predeceſſors, than it is to their 
Shame, the Wickedneſs of their Poſte- 
rit 

2 There can be no ar with an 
obſtinate Man; for when he is once con- 
his Mind is barr'd up againſt all 


rradicted, 
Light, and — TED 
though 


make it their Buſineſs to be in the right, ſo 
much as to be thought ſo. This makes 
them ſtickle fo ſtiffly for their own Opini- 
_ even when enn and are ſatiſ- 


the ſame Poſture, and at long-run would 
loſe all its Vigor, if it were not ſometimes | 


527 The greateit Fault of penetrating 


paſt and future Erl; but the 12 TY | 
triumph over Philoſophy. Sa I. . 


ſelves by too long and too ſcrious a Com- 
merce with our own Thoughts. He that 
intends to live happy, muſt make but few 
Reflections upon Life. Nay, he muſt of- 


een the greateſt Default in human Na- 


though n al-grounded, do but pro- 
mow him, and make afraid 5 be 


convinced of the Truth. 
925 The Generality of Men do not 


ay er net: 
926 he Soul is tired to be always in 


„„ PPP 


aſſions. 


awakened by 


Ts is not coming ſhort of the Mark, but 
over-ſhooting it. 
928 Philoſophy eafily triumphs over 


029 We never fail to be tireſome to our 


ten depart, as it were, from himſelf; and 
amidſt the — which exterior Objects 
furniſh him with, ſteal from the Knowledge 
of his own Niſeries. 

930 The ſafe Faculty of Reaſon, which 
gives Mankind the great Adyantage and Pre- 
rogative over the reſt of the Creation, ſeems 


. & 
ture, | 


W277” 


and endleſs Purſuits, 


the Depth of his Capacity to be ſounded, 
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ture, and ſubjects it to more Troubles, Miſe- 
ries, or at leaſt Diſquiets of Life, — any of 
its Fellow - Creatures. Tis this furniſhes us 
with ſuch Variety of Paſſions, and conſequent- 
ly of Wants B which no others 
1; and theſe followed by infinite Deſigns, 
and improved by that 
Reſtleſneſs of Thought, which is natural 
to moſt gives us a Condition of Life 
ſuitable to that of our Birth: So that as 
we are born CryIngs we live r 


and die difappoint 
31 A great ns is Fe not to ſuffer 


if he will be always eſteemed of the Vul- 

He oughr on the contrary to behave 
ſelf after ſuch a manner, as never to diſ- 
cover all his Ability, and that no Man may 
aſſign Limits to his Learning. For let a 


Man be never fo learned, the Opinion we 
have of him, when we know him but by 


Halves, goes always further than the Idea 


we conceive of him when we are _— 
acquainted with him. 

932 Nakedneſs is indecent as — in 
Mind as Body. And it is no ſmall Reve- 
rence to Mens Manners and Actions, if they 
be not altogether open. 


933 A general B of Diſſimulation | 
is a Vice riſing either of a natural Falſeneſs, 


or Fearfulneſs; or of a Mind that has ſome 


main - which becauſe a Man muſt 


needs 


wa * : e 
— 
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needs diſguiſe, it makes him practiſe Diſ- 
fimulation in other Things, leſt his Hand 
TIN - | 8 : 

934 Take but away vain pinions, at- 
— H 5 falſe Valuations, and ill- 
and it would leave the 

— Mea poor ſhrunken Things, 
full of Melancholy and Indifpofttion. 
' 935 There are no Vices that do ſo cover 

a Man with Share, as Falfuy, Perſidiouſ- 
neſs and IngratitudeQ. 
936 What is preſent. affects the Senſees in 

a quite different manner from what is to 
— What is to us, is _ its 


gree, 2» thoſe i tons gt the Vitory over 
eyes had way: Pell. mbar 

- 937 We many ons who 
1 
to any Body. 
938 He who conſents to the Tranſgreſ- 
ſion of his Friend; or is ſo meanly ſpirited, 
as not to divert him from it, when probably 
he may, becomes himſelf guilty of the 
fame Fault. 

939 There is no great Difference be- 
tween an Perſon, and him who 
complains too openly that he was denied 
the Favour he hoped for. He that diſtin- 
guithcs not what 1s due upon the Score of 
— 


291 
Juſtice, from that which is granted out of 
Liberality, never thinks himſelf obliged to 
Gratitude. | 
940 Fearful Men are commonly perfidi- 


ous and cruel. Their Fear makes them look 


upon moſt People as their Enemies; from 
this Fear proceeds Hatred, and this latter 
begets a Deſire of Revenge; in which they 
are ſometimes ſo hurried on to Exceſſes that 
are barbarous and full of Cruelty. There 1s 
then no Artifice which they will not make 
uſe of to deſtroy thoſe whom they think 
to be their Enemies, And they never come 


to reſt ſecure, till they have removed out of 


oy way whatever is the Occaſion of their 

941 It is not fo eaſy a Matter as it is 
imagined, to pleaſe People; to compaſs it 
well, there muſt be an Intermixture of 
Dexterity, and good Fortune; efpecially 
when a Man would not do it by Flat- 
tery. 7 
942 The Vulgar know not what the 
Mean ſignifies, but always incline to one 
of the two Extreams. When they flight. 
a Thing, they always degrade it lower than 
it ought to be: When they commend it, 
tis with an inſupportable Exceſs. 

943 When two Devils (or Vices) are 
conteſting in our Souls, and one has the 
Victory over the other, it cannot be ſaid 
that it is caſt out, and forced thence, 2 

| _ 
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only kept in Reſtraint, ſo as that upon 
the firſt Occafion ir flies out again, and be- 
comes as inſolent as before. 
94 How many, think you, now are 
very well, who yet are nearer Death, than 
ſome that are given over by the Phyſi- 
cians. be & | 

gay The greateſt Gyant is much leſs than 
a Fly, when he begins to be framed in his 
Mother's Womb. 

946 What we deſire or hope for, ſeems 
perfectly good to us, while it is at a Di- 
ſtance, but often when we have it in our 
Hands, it wounds us to the Heart. xe 
947 A Man is abſolutely Maſter of him- 
ſelf, when inſtead of making Things vio- 
lently comply with his Humour, he can ac- 
commodate his Guſt and Inclinations to the 
Things themſelves. „ 
948 Amongſt the Heathens, Piety was 
their beſt Word to ſignify Religion, and 
had more than half its Senſe in natural and 
good Affection; and ſtood not only for 
Adoration and Worſhip of God, bur for 
the natural Affections of Children to their 
Parents, and of Parents to their Children; 
of Men to their Native Country; and in- 
deed of all Men in their ſeveral Relations 
one to another. 5 
949 What Wonder if Men are ſurprized 
with Death's ſudden Call, when they have 
to deal with a Diſcaſe, which will ſuffer 


nothing 


* 


| Eun | 
nothing elſe to be tended; with Phyſicians © 
or Heirs, with Legatees or Expectants, 
with Creditors or Debtors, with Wife or 
Children, with Stewards or Seryants, with 
Friends or Eriemies, with Funeral or Burial 
Expences: And moreover, with the World, 
which becauſe he hath loved too much, he 
leaves fore againſt his Will. Beſides, he 
hath to deal with the Death of the Body 
for which he is not duly prepared. And 
laſt of all with Satan, who then attacks him 
with all his Forces ; with Hell, which then 
appears in the moſt diſmal Shape, and in all 
its Terror. But that moment of Time 
will not be ſufficient for ſuch. a multitude 
of Buſineſs: Surely therefore Men ſhould 
take great care before- hand, that they come 
well provided to the laſt and ſharpeſt Com- 


bar. : 


go Idle careleſs People ſuffer a thou- 
ſand Evils, which a little Care and Pains 
might prevent. = roars 

oy If we could adjuſt the Account, 


and make fair allowances for that vaſt Diſ- 
proportion there is between the Number of 


gond and bad Men; it would be found 


that good Men (notwithſtanding all the 
Diſadvantages they labour under) are much 
the moſt proſperous part of Mankind. 
952 The neceſſities of human Life, are 
the Foundation of human Societies, 58 
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make Men combine together for mutual 
Help and Comfort. f | 

WE: The cw yp ment ed grey way 
corrupt and profligate part of 
kind; the very Repr 


oach of human Na 
ture. But if you make any curious Obſer · 
vations about it, you will generally find, 
that it is not their Poverty which makes 
them Wicked, but their Wickedneſs makes 
them Poor. 

954 In rewarding K indneſſes, we reward 
their I not their Work; we don't con- 
fider what the actual Service was, whether 
ſmall or great, but what the Kindneſs and 
Affection was that did it. 

off If Men had the ſame Opinion of 
this World whilft they live, as they will 
when they are to die, they would not in- 
ordinately ſeek it. 

956 That the Conception of Eternity 
may be more diſtinct and affecting, it is 
uſeful to repreſent it under ſome temporal 
_ Reſemblances, that ſenſibly, tho' not fully 
expreſs ir. Suppoſe that the vaſt Ocean 
were diſtilled Drop by Drop, but ſo lowly 
that a thouſand Years ſhould paſs between 
every Drop; how many Million of Years 
were required to empty it? Suppoſe this 

t World in its full Compaſs, from one 
ole to another, and from the Top of the 
Firmament to the Bottom, were to be filled 
with the ſmalleſt Sand; but ſo flowly, that 


every 
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every thouſand Years only a ſingle Grain 
ſhould beadded; how many Millions would 
pals away before it were filled? If the im- 
menſe Superficies of the Heavens, wherein 
are innumerable Stars, the leaſt of which 
filled with Figures of Numbers, without 
the leaſt vacant Space, and every Figure 
ſignified a Million; what created Mind 
Laut le thee. Nee f reply: 
Value? Having theſe Thoughts, I reply: 
The Sea will be emptied Drop by Drop; 
the Univerſe filled Grain by Grain; the 


Numbers written in the Heavens will 


come to an end; and how much of Eter- 
nity is then ſpent? Nothing; for ſtill in- 
finitely more remains. | 
957 The: mere fear of Hell, and the 
judieial Impreſſion upon Conſcience from 
it, is not ſufficient to convert Men to 
God: = _ ſervile a tho? it 
may thop a tation, and hinder the 
Eruption of 21 into the groſs Act; 
yet does not renew the Nature, and make 
Men holy and heavenly. * 
9f$ lt is ſtoried of a Philoſopher, that 
he ſhould: declare of himſelf, that the firſt 
Year: he entxed upon the Study of Philo- 
ſophy, he knew all Things; the ſecond 
You he knew N but iy, third 
ear nothing; i. e. the more he ſtudied, 
the more he .. declined in the 8 


11 
of his own Knowledge, and ſaw more 
of the ſhortneſs of his Underſtanding. 
- "oF9 We have no reaſon to ceaſe our 
ſtudy and enquiry into the Word of God, 
as if. we knew already what is neceſſary to 
be known. I have heard ſome excuſe them- 
ſelves from ſuch Srudy, by a Wiſh, that 
they could practiſe what they already knew; 
and then they ſhould not doubt but to do 
well enough. Such backwardneſs and ex- 
cuſes, argue only that their Conſciences are 
already troubleſome to them, for their 
breach or — — of Duty; and they are 
afraid, if it ſhould be further informed, it 
will give them greater diſquiet; or they 
ſhould be conſtrained to that ſtrictneſs of 
Life, that would be very uneaſy to them. 
So that though they wiſh they could pra- 
Riſe what they know; yet indeed the Rea - 
ſon why they deſire not to increaſe in 
Knowledge, is becauſe they would not 
amend their Practice; nor be bound up 
to that exactneſs of holy walking that the 
960 When we do Acts (of Charity) 
that we may be ſeen of Men, and have 
the Name of and charitable Perſons; 
when we intend our Charity ſhould 
be as an Ab/alom's Pillar, to continue our 
Memory to Poſterity; in theſe Caſes our 
Charity (as we call it) to others, is only 
Ot yt, 3 Love 


* 


we have entertained 
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Love to ourſelves, and we have our Re- 
ward. — 
961 He that profeſſes himſelf a Chriſtian 
at large, let his Converſation be never ſo 
pious and upright, unleſs he liſt himſelf 
into ſome particular Sect, is looked upon 
by all, as a Man indifferent in Religion; 
nay, it is well they will grant him to be 
of any Religion at all. And if he do 
enter himſelf into the Society of any one 
Party, all the reſt ſhall condemn him, and 
have hard Thoughts of him, becauſe he is 
not of theirs. 5 3 
962 If we will appear Chriſtians indeed, 
we mult lay aſide thoſe Heats and Prejudices 
againſt one another 
about trifling and inconſiderable Matters; 
and under what denomination ſoever we 
find an Humble and Meek, a Sober, Juſt, 
Pious and Conſcientious Chriſtian; we muſt 
love as a Child of God, and a Member 
of Chriſt's myſtical Body, whether he be 
a Member of ſuch a Party or no. 
963 Why ſhould we take ſuch Care 
and Pains to increaſe that which is not 
ours? For by that time we have. raked 
and ſcraped it together, we are called away, 
and leave it to we know not whom, it may 
be to our Enemy; or to one that will not 
fo much as thank us for it; or to one that 
will ſcatter faſter than we gather it: Or if 
he be guilty of the ſame Folly with ourſelves, 
PE 7 ; | > "tis | 


1 
tis his but juſt as it was ours; for after he 
has buſied and toiled himſelf a while in 
adding to the Heap, he leaves it to his Suc- 
ceſſor as he received it from his Anceſtor 
and neither has any longer Propriety in it, 
nor carries one Mite of it along with 


964 "Tis that the Principles of 
ſelf· Preſervat ion be ſo deeply rooted 
in every ones Nature as that when he comes 
to the puſh, we will rather adventure on 
doing or ſuffering almoſt any thing, than 
die; and yet when it lies in our power (ac- 
cording to natural Cauſes) to prolong both p 5 
our Life and Health, by only abſfaini 5 
from 8 as (even at the 2 
give us more Pain than Pleaſure, we will 

— 8 it, but prodigally throw away them 
5657 Tis worthy our Obſervation, that 
all the Virtues that God requires us to ex- 
erciſe, which reſpect ourſelves, are not on- 
ly pleaſing to him, but are profitable and 
matt = — 22 . and 

gu z IUCN AS emperance, 73 
Meckneſs, Contentedneſs, c. And all the 
Vices that he has. forbidden, have a direct 
Tendency. to. our oY, and Diſquier z 
ſuch ** Drunkenneſs, Anger, 

956. Any Affliction is doubly grievous 
to him, who is conſcious that he has 
brought 


en 
brought it upon himſelf, This is the ye- 
ry Affliction of the Affliction, when we 
have nothing to reflect upon, but our 
1. Sin and Folly, as the direct Cauſe 
967 Ti true, as our Life, ſo our Health 
alſo, is in God's Hands: but as our Life 
being in his Hands doth not diſcharge us 
from eating thoſe Meats that are proper to 
ſuſtain it; ſo neither doth our Healths be- 
ing in his Hands exempt us from uſing ſuch 
Medicines, as may contribute to its Con- 
tinuance or Recoderꝛ. 5 
968 When Men are ſo over zealous, as 
to run themſelves into Danger, when they 
need not; or being in it will not embrace 
a fair Opportunity to eſcape out of it when 
Providence offers it to them; their Suffer- 
ings rather call fora Pardon than a Reward; 
and they die rather Martyrs to their own 
over forward Zeal, than to the Truth. 
969 Thoſe things which we call Acci- 
dents (becauſe we can neither ſee them in, 
nor deduce them from their proper Cauſes) 
are foreknown, and ordered by God, as well 
as thoſe things which we think we can 
plainly trace Providence nn. 
970 A Man becomes in a ſhort time 
Maſter of himſelf, if he makes uſe of other 
en's Imperfections, to diſcover his own. 
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him, who ſpeaks well of all I apr of Per- 
972 We find many Perſons, who ſpeak 


ſons. 


no x of any one, and yet they do no good 


to any Body. 
z It is ever more advantagious, to 


. give than to receive; when you do good to 


others, you engage them into your Intereſts; 
and you ſeem to aſſume to yourſelf a Supre- 

over them: Whereas if you receive 
any thing of them, you become in a man- 


ner Fo. Slave. 


4 What 1 will it be to you, 
to 550 a thouſand ies from others, if 
your Conſcience tells — that you do not 


_ deſerve them. 


5 'Tis a much ſhorter Cut, to paſs 


from Virtue to Vice, than from Vice to 
'Vurue. 


976 When Pleaſure exceeds its Limits, 


it becomes a Torture and a Puniſhmenr. 


977 Paſt Enjoyments do not alleviate 
nt Evils; whereas the Evils a Man has 
. heighten the preſent Satisfacti- 


978 The bun of Death, 2; 
us what we are now; it ſhews us what we 
ſhall be one Day; and it inſtructs what we 


2 Lib. to be during the Courſe of this 


8 


971 No body will be apt to ſpeak ill of 


979 Imaginc 


W- i 


youceaſeto hve; Ifay thatitisthenyouceaſe- 


ro die. True it is, you began to live the 
firſt Day you came into the World; but 
began to die. The 
Light which enges your Life, is like 
that of a Candle, hat 4 it in conſumes N 


from that Day alſo you 


ne 


nt he was 


he was conceived? You will 


not. And what is he, who a little while” 


125 was not; and who after he hath received 
eing, is in a manner nothing; and who 
within a ſhort Time, will be but a little 
heap of Duſt and Aſhes? 

981 He muſt needs be a moſt mildeedls; 


Perſon, who has a Soul that ſerves only to 


keep his Body alive, and does not es 
its Motions. - Such a Soul is ro the Body, 
bur as Salt to Fleſh, which it ops a Wiale 
from ſtinking. 


982 The n of moſt wider pro- | 


ceeds not from what is wanting to them, 
but from what they defire. 


983 The Vices which my reſemble. 


Virtue, are thoſe which a Man ought moſt 


carefully to avoid; for they are a thouſand 


Times more dangerous than the reſt. 
984 Take here in few Words the Cha- 
racter and Idea of a wiſe Man. He is 
willing to have a thing without (anxious) 
deſiring i it. He fears nothing, yet is in a con- 
L 2 tinual 


gyg Imagine not that at your Death - 


980 Pray tell * what * Man before 
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tinual ſtate of Precaution. He is contented, 
and avoids (vicious) Pleaſure. He loyes 
not any thing but what is conformable to 
Reaſon. , He provides for whatever is ne- 
1 and yet is not diſquieted. He takes 
not any Divertiſement, but What is con- 
ſiſtent with Decency. He is not afflicted 
but when he has committed ſome Fault. 
He follows Reaſon in all thi 
EF The ſenſual Sar: ons If Man 
are very little and trifling, compared with 
the Pleaſures of Heaven; and it can never 
93 a Man' $ while to be Damned for 


986 Tis Buff ack and Employment, that 
gives Guſt and Reliſh to Pleaſure ; tis this 
that prevents the diſeaſe of Pleaſure, Surfeit 
and Satiety; and makes Diverſion always 
new, and Nature always vigorous. + 
- 987 I counſel you therefore to ſet aſide 
fa Hours for reading; it's a handſome Di- 
verſion, and conveys Profit through Plea- 
ſure. The Intellect is a grateful Soil; bur 


then like a Field it requires Manuring. - 
888 A Gentleman furniſhed with Read- 


can never be at a loſs, to ſet on foot, 
and carry on a handſome Converſation he is 


always well ſtocked, and carries his Provi- 


ſions about him: W hercas others areforced 


to fetch Matter from the Dog-Kennel, or b 


the Stable, and too often from the Stews 3 


4heir IE. is a at of Smur and 
$2151} S 8 | Raillery, 


Raillery, enlivened always with Fooleries, 
and ſometimes ſeaſoned with Oaths and Blaſ- 
phemies : Nonſenſe, in fine, though not the 
moſt creditable, is the moſt innocent and 


| lefs blamable Tngredient. How often have I 


loſt Patience, and fretted away good 
Humour in the Company of Gentlemen 
of fair Eſtates, and of a noble Extraction? 
Methought they had ſerved an Appren- 
ticeſhip under Grooms, or Dog- boys; 
they eternally grated my Ears with Hounds, 
and Horſes; and broke out into ſuch cla- 
morous Tumults, as if they had been 


drawing up the . Grievances of the Na- 


tion, or pelting the Prerogative ; yet after 
all, the Queſtion was only, whether PA 
or Lightfoot got the better laſt Chaſe. 
989 How uneaſy have I ſeen Gameſters? 
Methought they ſat on Thorns or Tenters 
you might ſee Paſſion in their Geſtures, and 
read Deſpair on their Faces; they broke 
through all rhe Barriers of Modeſty and 
Decorum, and Diced away their Money firſt, 
and then flung Parience after it : Had Force 
ſtretched . thele Gameſters on that Rack, 
I ſhould have pitied their Misfortune; bur 
when J reflected they were their own Ex- 
ecutioners ; let them ſuffer (ſaid I;) nothing 


but Stripes can teach Fools Wiſdom, nor 


reſtore Madmen to their Wirs. ae 

'" 990. Tr has been obſerved, that Integrity 
(if not deſtitute of competent Prudence) 
+ L 3 . 
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has in diſpatch of Affairs, ever outſtri 
Craft and Subtilty. was er 


991 I believe there are few Natures, but 
are capable, if not of eminent Accompliſh- 
ments, yet of ſuch Improvement, as may 
render them conſiderable and uſeful enough, 
at they would apply themſelves to the Study 
of Knowledge with any tolerable Vigor, 
or exert their Vigor with any Regularity 
n 
992 There are (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
Active and Contemplative Gifts; and 'tis a 

eat Felicity for any one to be able to 


* K 


God of Nature has deſigned him for. Some 


who are a Diſgrace to a publick Station, 


would be an Ornament to a. private one; 
many who act but awkwardly, think and 
meditate very wiſely and accurately. _ 
993 None are wont more carneſtly to 
cover Retirement, than ſuch who naturally 
are addicted to Learning; Men too plain or 
too great for a crafty and ſubtle World; 


roo generous, tender and eaſy for a buſtling, 


vexatious and ſtingy one.. 

994 He who in his Retreat, is entirely 
Maſter of himſelf and Time, had need of 
Talents to employ and divert him, to find him 
Buſineſs and c. to enable him to 
reap Benefit from the one, and to preſerve 
his Innocence in the other; and without 
this degree of Underſtanding, a * 


7 S 


* 
a+ 


know himſelf ſo well, as to diſcern what the 


a nd as cc. _ 
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Life muſt be wy dull and barren; nor can 
I think of any Cure for this, but to increaſe 


a Man's Task and Buſineſs, in proportion to 


the defect of his Underſtanding; that ſo 
Employment may fill thoſe Vacuities which 
Contemplation never can. 122 

995 Retirement does not ſo much conſiſt 
in ſolitude of Place, as in freedom in ſecular 
Buſineſs and Troubles, from the Allure- 
ments, Diſtractions and Vexations of the 
World: If we put theſe off, we may find 


| Retirement enough in the moſt populous 


City; but if we carry theſe with us in the 
Country, we ſhall reap little benefit from 
change of Place or Air: And under the 
Name of Retirement, we. ſhall be per- 
ſecured with all the Evils and Miſchiefs 
with which Vanity, Diſorder and Diſtracti- 
OP wont to diſquiet an active and buſy 

ife. IE $6" 

996 Whatever Diverſion recreates my 
Mind without enſnaring it; whatever repairs 


my Body without Ah my Virtue, I 


embrace with open Arms: I will not only 
taſte but drink my fill of Pleaſure, if it 
exalt, not debaſe my Nature; I ſhall never 
complain, that my Mind is too chearful or 
my * too vigorous. 

997 Let the Morning and Noon of your 
Life, be ſpent in acquiring Virtue, Honour, 
Knowledge and good Humour, and in your 
Evening you will have no reaſon to com- 

+ 2" he 4. plain 
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lain of the loſs of Youth and Beauty. 
ime will do you no other Injury than it 


does a Tree, when it changes its Bloſſoms 


into Fruit, or than it does Statues, Medals, 
and Pictures, whoſe Price and Value is en- 
hanſed by their Antiquity. 

o98 There is a Virtue in enjoying the 


World, as well as in renouncing it; and it 


an excellence of Religion, to 
as how to ſuffer 


999 There is a vaſt difference between 
the Fits and Flaſhes of Mirth, and the Sere- 
_ nity of a fixed and habitual Delight; be- 
tween the titillation of Senſe, and the ſolid 


know how to abound, 


want. 


Pen the Mind; and ly, 2 ae the 
leaſures of Fancy and R 1 ! 
tooo Memory ors much upon 


the perſpicuity, regularity, and order of 
our Notions. Many complain of want of 
Memory, when the defect is in their Jud 
ment: And others, when they graſp at ara 
retain nothing. 

1001 Ignorance of the Law excuſes a 
Tranſgreſhon, when it is itſelf excuſable; 
bur if the Tgnorance itſelf be Criminal, the 
Effects of it muſt be ſo too. 

1002 Tis to the Virtues or the Errors of 
our common Converſation, and ordina 
Deportment, that we owe both our Frie 
and our Enemies, our good or bad Chara- 
d er OY our domeſtick Peace or 1 

es, 


z;* % rr 15 
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bles, and im à high degree, the Tmprove- 
ment or Depravation of our Minds. 


1003 The muſick of the Voice, the 


gracefulneſs of Delivery, a flow of Words, 
the ſurprize of Novelty and Notion, the 
beauty of Sentences, and the ſparkling of 
Wir and Fancy, or an appearance of Learn- 
ing; theſe are I doubt, too often the things 


that draw together, and charm an Auditory 3 


and fo all are pleaſed, but none converted 
or edified: For who Sweats or Bluſhes, 
who Trembles or grows Pale at theſe Ser- 


mons? Who goes away from them woun- 


ded or ſtruck through; Serious and Penſive, 
full of Pious Fears, and Devout Deſires? 
1004 There are different kinds of Na- 


tures, as well as Soils; and ſome kinds of 


Virtues like ſome kinds of Seeds, will thrive 
better in one than in another. 
loo Salvation and Damnation are things 


of no common Importance; and therefore 


it highly concerns us, not to be miſtaken in 


the Notion we form to our ſelves of Reli- 


gion: For the Nature of things will not be 
altered by our Fancies; 


* * 


mocked or impoſed on 
1006 Tbis is a wiſe and ſafe Rule, that 
we are to aim at the ſtrengthning the Au- 


thority of our Minds; and the weakning 


the Force and Power of our carnal Appe- 
tites. By conſequence, every Man ought to ex- 


am ne himſelf by what Arts, by what Pra- 


lie: L 7 Etices 
4 ; - 


nor will God be 


De his Undyrfanding comes 
to be obſcured, the Authority of his Rea- 
ſon weakned, and the Tenderneſs of his 
Conſcience to be ſo much blunted and worn 
off. And when he has diſcovered this, he 


muſt avoid theſe things, as Temprations and 


Snates; he 9 ſhun theſe Paths, as thoſe 
that lead to Danger and Death; and what- 
ever he finds to have a A i Tendency, 
theſe are the thi theſe are 
the things he muſt ſtudy, contrive and. fol- 
low. How happy would a Man be, how 

t would he ſoon * if he did con- 
duct himſelf by this Rule? 


1007 Our —— Affections may entan 


gle and ye us, as well as unlawful and 
if we lay no reſtraint upon 
them. Religion. indeed makes them the 
Seeds of Virtue; but without it they cafily 
© betray us into Sin and Folly. 
1008 Tis but a * patience, that 
| to ſubmit to God, and ys can 9 
1 nothing from Men. 
1009 God doth not meaſure our 
tance by Inches, and by Hours; but w 
he finds Sincerity and na he is — 
ciouſly indulgent. 
1010 "Tis fit ler every good Man to fear 
even a falſe 8 a good Name is no 
leſs wounded for the Time with . than 
| A en. iran 4th 


er. 
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1011 Religion is nothing elſe but the 
Knowledge of the moſt, excellent Truths, 
the Contemplation of the moſt glorious 
Objects, and the Hope of the moſt raviſh- 
ing Pleaſures; and the Practice of ſuch 
Duties, as are moſt ſerviceable to our Hap- 
2 and to our Peace, our Health, our 

onour, our Proſperity, and our eternal 
Welfare. N | 

012 Time is but a Moment to Eternity; 
Life but a Moment in Time; and Enjoy- 
ment (of Pleaſures) fills up but a very 
Moment in Life. - | 1 | 

1013 A great Man viſited a Gentleman 
in the Country, and ſeeing all his Children 
ſtanding in the Order of their Age and Sta- 
ture, ſaid, Theſe are them that make Rich 
Men Poor: But immediately received this 
Anſwer; Nay, my Lord, Theſe are they 
that make a Poor Man Rich; for there is 
not one of theſe, whom I would part with 
for all your Wealth. 

1014 The World is never free from a 
ſort of idle invidious Perſons, who finding 
it a far eaſier matter to find Faults than to 
mend, carp at every thing that is made Pub- 
lick, under this only Security, that by rea- 
ſon of their own Unprofitableneſs and Sloth, 

no body can find any thing of theirs, wherein 
to pay them in their own Coin, 


101 Com 
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015 Conſcience is nothing elſe, but a 
Kind of internal Senſe of Good and Evil, 
N by God in the Nature of Man; 
and a Man may more cafily deftroy any of 
r outward Senſes, than quite extinguiſh 
1016 He that only reſolves to amend 
hereafter, is certainly reſolved not to amend 
now; and therefore is in no ſtate of Repen- 
tance, nor in the way of Mercy. 3 
1017 Virtue is neither a wary Diffidence, 
nor a hot fit of Zeal; but a conſtant, vital, 
and a ſettled Temper of Mind. 
ots The Weakeſt and moſt Timorous, 
are moſt Revengeful and Implacable. 

1019 Sin itſelf was weak, and timorous, 
and baſhful at firſt; but it got ſtrength by 
Time, and by Degrees, and in the ſame 
manner it is to be ſupplanted; oppoſe” be- 
ginnings of Good to beginnings of Evil, 
and an Habit wilt be obtained, and we ſhall 
confront one Cuſtom with another. 

1020 Simplicius faith, That the ways of 
Virtue are more pleaſant to a good Ma | 
than the ways of Sin and Licentiouſneſs we 
to an evil and vicious Man (and therefore 


more amiable and better in themſelves) ap- 


pears by this: That ſeveral Men who have 
raſted all the Pleaſures of Sin forſake it, 
and come over to Virtue : Bur there is ſcarce 
an Inſtance to be found, of the Man thar 


had well experimented the delights of Vir- 
; | "i tue, 
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tue, that ever could be drawn off from it, 
or find in his Heart to fall back to his for- 
mer Courſe. 

1021 The leſs the divine Providers * 
viates from the Natures of Things, while 
the World is well and wiſely governed, the 
more admirable is his Wiſdom, who has ſo 
contrived the World, that he can govern 
all Creatures by the Springs and Principles 
of their own Natures. 

1022 That Hour is coming, when we 
ſhall more earneſtly wiſh to gam Time, than 
ever we ſtudied to ſpend it. 

1023 What is it to a dying Man, whe. 
ther his Chamber be richly furniſhed, or 


not; whether he breathe out his Soul in a 


Palace, or in a Cottage? We ſhall not 
rake Pleaſure in ſumming up our Eſtates, 
and counting how much worth we ſhall 
die; and how many Thouſands we ſhall 
leave behind us. heſe Things will be 
then as far from being our Care, as they 
are now from being our Comforts. = 
1024 Men Seh . they have 
ſome Time more to live, ſo drive off 
their Death from Vear to Vear before them; 
and never think of dying, as long as they 
have Life enough left to think of any thing 
elſe. Fa 
102 A Day to come ſhews longs to us 


chan a Year that 1 Is gone. 


is We 
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1026 We are ſcarce ſo wretchedly mi- 
ſtaken about any Thing, as old Age. We 


reckon” it a vaſt while thither; What a 


| Shew do ſixty or eighty Years make at a 
Diſtance? How numerous do the Days and 
Hours appear? But thoſe who have attained 
to them, find they all glide away inſenſibly 


from them, and hardly know they have 


lived fo long, but that they have bought fo 
— AAA tengo 
1027 If an Hair of our Heads cannot, 
much leſs ſhall we our ſelves fall to the 
Ground, without our heavenly Father. 
2 1028 When we 8 4 Pattern of Death 
before our Eyes; the departing Pa di- 
ſtorted Eyes quiverin "Ef imbe 1 _— 
.and ghaſtly Corps, the Image of Death; if 
we have any Remainder of natural Softnels 


left, it muſt needs ſtrike us with Penſive- 


neſs, to think, that one Day this muſt be 
dur Caſe, ſhortly all this muſt be acted over 
upon our ſelves. But no ſooner is the Dead 
interred, and the Grave filled, than theſe 
ſage and ſerious Thoughts vaniſh, and we 
return again to the ſame Luſts and Pleaſures 
1029 The Sweat of Adam's Brows hath 
ſtreamed down along upon ours ever 
" i What is Reſpect and Honour to a 
Man long accuſtomed to it? It brings him 
no great Pleaſure when he hath it, but tor- 
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but all ends in Sadneſs and Corruption, 
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ments him when he fails of it: Titles fig- 
nify no more to him, than it doth to ano- 
ther when he hears himſelf called by his 
nr 

1031 We ought by no means to ſpeak 


Evil, and divulge the Faults of others, tho” 


they be really true, without Neceſſity, or 
ſome other very good Reaſon for it; as for 


the Prevention of ſome great Evil, or the 
procuring ſome remarkable Good to our 


er , ⅛ imu 
ins to live with the Smiles 
Wantonneſs of Youth 


* 


| Man be 
1032 = 


when the Apprehenſion of being laid in the 
Duſt, and paying the Tribute of Nature, 
affrights us with Horror; whilft the Un- 


certainty of Time, of Deſtiny in general, 
ſerves to elude Mens Expectations thereof 


in particular. 4 N 
1033 The Excellencies of Repartees con- 
ſiſt in being ſhort, acute, clear, and not 
only ſpoken with a Grace, but ſo much to 
the Purpoſe, that it. may not be ſuſpected 
he we have prepared them in our Stu- 
1034 In the Youth of a State,, Arms 
do flouriſh; in the middle Age of a State, 
Learning; and then both of them tagether 
for a 'Time: In the declining Age. of a 
m2. Merchan- 


1 


dize. 3 


- 
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1037 Contempt is that which putteth 
an E p* _ er, as much, or more, 
than Flare elf; and therefore 'when 
Men are in atk in picking out Circum- 
ſtances of ontempt, they do Kindle their 
An, much. 
036 Diſereet Followers and Servants 
help much to Reputation; for Ounis fama 
à domeſiicis emanat. 
To be fure that Religion cannot 


be night, that a Man Is s the worſe for ha- 


hy 9 They hat al "Py privite, have 
Leifure for Family Comforts, which are 


the greateſt wor dly Comforts Men can 


enjoy. 
5 9 God's Works declare his Power, 


for the moſt Part, are Pride, Folly 
Exceſs. 
 To40 All Men 
putation, and love not to ſee it ingroſſed or 
monopolized, and are apt to enquire (as of 
good Eſtates ſuddenly got) whether he 
comes by all rhis Pons y & or of what Cre- 
dit the Perſon is that cell the _—_ 
rot There is in Man's Nature a ſecret 
Inclination and Morion towards Love of 
others; which if it be not ſpent upon ſome 
one, or a few, doth naturally ſpread it ſelf 
towards many, and maketh Men 
human and charitable. | 


1042 Per- 


Wiſdom and Goodneſs; but Man's my, and 


pretend Wi Ker in Re- 


become 
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1042 Perhaps this may be a Reaſon why 


ſo many unmarried Perſons have proved fo 
much more publick-ſpirited, than married 
Men have in all Apes. | gy 

1043 I know not how, but martial Men 
are given to Love. I think it is but as they 
are given to Wine; for Perils (and Pains) 
commonly ask to be paid in Pleaſures. 

1044 Men of noble Birth, are noted to 


be envious toward new Men when wy 


riſe; for when others come on, they thi 


themſelves go backwards. | 
104 Deformed Perſons, Baſtards, and 
old Men, are envious; for he that cannot 
E mend his own Caſe, will do what 
e can to impair anothers. 
1046 Near Kinsfolks, and Fellows in 
Office, and thoſe that have been bred toge- 
ther, are apt_to envy their Equals, when 
they are raiſed ; for it doth upbraid unto 
them their own Merits and Fortune. 
1047 Let Parents chuſe betimes the Vo- 
cations and Courſes they mean their Chil- 
dren ſhould take, for then they are moſt 
flexible. And let them not too much ap- 
ply themſelves to the Diſpoſition of their 
Children, as thinking they will beſt take to 
that which they have moſt mind to. It's 


true, that if the Affection or Aptneſs of the 


* 


Children be extraordinary, then it is good 


not to croſs it. But generally the Precept 
8 is 
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at for running away in a Battel, 


poral Force. 
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is good, Optimum elige, ſuave, & facile illud 
faciet Conſuetudo. | 


tog A general Cuſtom of Simulation 
(or falſe Profeſſion) is a Vice riſing either 


of a natural Falſeneſs, or Fearfulnels, or of 


a Mind that hath ſome main Fault; which 


becauſe a Man muſt needs diſguiſe, it ma- 
keth him practiſe Simulation in other 
B. leſt his Hand ſhould be out of 
re. 
1049 The ſecret Man heareth many Con- 
feſſions, while Men (for the eaſe of their 
Hearts) rather diſcharge their Minds to 
ſuch, than impart their Minds. . 
ioo Some when they take Revenge, 
are deſirous the Party ſhould know whence 
it cometh : This is the moſt generous (tho 
moſt dangerous; for. the Delight ſeemerh 
to be, not ſo much in doing the Hurt, as in 
making the Party repent. | 
oft A cowardly Italian being laughed 
a, I was 
not afraid, but only had a Mind to try 


how long a Man's Skin, well kept, would 


laſt. 

. Tof2 As the Operations of the Mind are 
in all Caſes much more noble than thoſe of 
the Body; fo are the Things that we com- 


_ paſs by the Faculties of our Reaſon and Un- 


derſtanding, of much greater Value than 
thoſe Things that we bring to paſs by cor- 


10573 There 


E 


1053 There have been many that to gain 
Repoſe, have wholly h n e 
from publick Buſineſs: Amongſt thoſe, the 
nobleſt, and moſt eminent of Philoſophers, 
and Men truly of great Severity and 
Weight; who could neither endure the 
People, nor Government, and ſo retired in- 
to Deſarts, and Retreats, to live privately 
with themſelves. And theſe Men, in this 
Receſs, had the ſame Deſign with Princes 
(whoſe Privilege is to live as they liſt) that 
they might want nothing, but enjoy their 
Freedom without Controul. 3 
1054 None ever gained the Reputation 
of true Valour by Treachery or Malice. 
toy It does not depend upon us to be 
handſome, but it is in our Power to be 
1056 Revenge is always infamous; and 
one cannot be cruel to his Enemies, with- 
out offending his Conſcience or Reputa- 
tion. 1 
105% Study is to be the Buſineſs of our 
Vouth; and in the reſt of our Lives, only 


our Reſt and Diverſion, uſefully to fill up 


the Intervals of Action. | 
 1Tof8 It's an equal Misfortune to employ 
the precious Time of Life in mechanical 
Exerciſes, or in the Hurry of great Af- 
fairs. One is not to load himſelf with ei- 


: 


ther Buſineſs or Envy. 


1 


1059 Moſt 
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 rofo Moſt Men neither ſpeak nor act 


according to what themſelves are, but ac- 
cording to the Impreſſion of others. 
1060 Nothing's more ordinary, than af- 
ter one hath committed one piece of, Folly, 
1 do three or four more in making Amends 
or it. 3 C 
1061 Our Life is acted like a Play; the 
Cataſtrophe is in the laſt Act; the chief 
part then is, to end it Well. 


* 


- ._ To62 Ones own Country, is the Step- 
Mother to eminent Qualities; Envy reigns 
there, as in its native Land. 
member better the Imperfections that one 
had in the Beginning, than the Merit 
whereby he is advanced to Honour. 
1063 That Man hath all, who does not 
care for what concerns him nor. 
1064 The true Secret of attaining ones 
End, is to keep People always in Depen- 
dance. Mee To” te 0 TIP 
f 106. The moſt eminent Qualities loſe 


their Value, if Affectation be diſcovered in 


them; becauſe they are attributed rather to 
an artificial Conſtraint, than to the true 
Character of the Perſon: And what is na- 
tural, hath always been more agrecable than 
P «M oo 
10866 Competition and Heat of Contra · 
diction raiſes to Life Infamies which were 
dead, and digs up again the Filth which 
Time had almoſt conſumed. 


1067 It 


Men re- 


105 
F railt 
if Thi 
riſe; | 
fall to 
. 269 
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is very eaſy to have an ill Name, 
AE vil is Ton believed, and ſiniſtrous 
— are very difficult to be oblite- 


rated. 
1068 Commonly Truth is ſeen, but it is 


extraordine to Ly it: Ir ſeldom; comes 
true to 127 Hug eſpecially when it comes 
from afar; for then it rakes ſome I incture 
of the Paſſions that it meets by the wa 

1069 "This is the . — why Ee 
which is generally ſo hot at brit, cools 
commonly ſo ſuddenly ; becauſe being ge- 
nerally the, Iſſue of Fancy, not OF An 
it is grounded upon an over "grear 
of thoſe Perfections which firſt Per age = 
and which fall in our Eſteem upon more 
mature Examination. 

1070 We divide our Lives betwixt a 
Diſlike of the preſent, and a Deſire of the 
future; but he that lives as he ſhould, or- 
ders himſelf ſo, as neither to fear or wiſh 
for to-Morrow if it comes tis welcome, 
but if not, there's nothing loſt ; for that 
which is come is but the fame over-again 
that w pale. © f: 15:5 

1071 It were ſome Comfort: yet to the 
F railty of Mankind, and of human Affairs, 
if Things might but decay as ſlowly as they 
riſe z but they grow by Degrees, and they 
fall to Ruin in an Inſtant. 

1072 Men are honeſt, fo long as they 
. thrive mp ff ts. but if the Devil a 
*"- 


Ne 
* 1 
* 


ſelf give better Wages, they will change 
K » 
1073 This is all the Advantage which a 
rich Man hath by a great Eſtate after he is 
dead; to have a . £17 and folemn Fune- 
ral; which yet ſignifies nothing to him af- 
ter Death, becauſe he is inſenſible of it. 
1074 None are fo fit to teach others 
their Duty, and none fo likely ro gain Men 
to it, as thoſe who practiſe it themſelves; 
becauſe hereby we convince Men, that we 
are in Earneſt, when they fee that we per- 
ſuade them to nothing, but what we chuſe 
E » 
toy So far as Chriſtians are factious 
and unpeaceable, fo far they are no Chri- 
- - 1076 Many Men might have known 
more, had it not been for the vain Opinion 
which they have entertained of the Suffici- 
ency of their Knowledge. 
1077 A Will rightly diſpoſed to obey 
God, though it be not brought into Act, 
for want of Opportunity, does not loſe its 
1078 The ſaying over ſo many Pater- 
Noſters by one that does not underſtand the 
Meaning of them, is no more a Prayer, 


* 
= 


than the repeating over ſo many. Verſes in 


Virgil would be. E 
1079 Though a Man had a Knowledge 


of Religion as great and perfect as that 
ys which 


[ 239 ] 
which Solomon had of Natural Things, 
large as the Sand upon the Sea-Shore; yet 

all this Knowledge, ſeparated from Practice, 

would be like the Sand alſo in another 

Reſpect, a weak Foundation for any Man 

to build his Hopes of Happineſs upon. | 

1080 Truth is many times loſt, by too 

much Contention and Diſpute abouti t; 

and by too eager a Purſuit of it, Men ma- 

ny times outrun it, and leave it behind. 

/ 1081 Men never play the Fool more, 

hay by endeavouring to be over ſubtle and 

1082 The Deſcription which Virgil 
makes of the Judgment of another World, 
of the Elyſian Fields, and the Infernal Re- 
gions, how infinitely do they fall ſhort of the 

Majeſty of the holy Scripture, and the De- 

ſcription there made of Heaven and Hell, 

and of the great and terrible Day of the 

Lord; ſo that in Compariſon they are chil- 

diſh and trifling? And yet perhaps he had 

the moſt regular and moſt governed Imagi- 
nations of any Man that ever lived; and 
obſerved the greateſt Decorum in his Cha- 
racters and Deſcriptions. But who can de- 
" | clare the great Things of God, but he to 
- | whom God ſhall reveal ten: 
? 1083 The Laws of God are not arbi- 
1 JF trary Conſtitutions, and meer Inſtances of 
ſovereign Will and Power; but wiſe 
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Rules and Means to procure and advance 


ne Happineſs. 
What the Philoſopher was Wont 


* — of the Pleaſures of this World, is as 
true of Riches, and all the other Enjoy- 
ments of it; that if they did but put on 
the ſame Countenance, and look with the 
ſame Face when they come to us, that they 
will do when they turn from us, and take 
their Leave of us, we ſhould hardly enter- 
np When pious Souls of thi 

1085 u out of this 
World, they do not only go all the Evils 
of rhe World behind them, bur they car 


along with them all the Good they have 
| oy to reap there the Comfort and Re- 


ward of it. Juſt as on the other Hand, wick- 
ed Men, when they die, leave all the good 
Things of this World, all the Pleaſures 
and Enjoyments behind them but the Guilt 
and Remorſe of their wicked Lives accom- 
pany them, and ſtick cloſe to them, to tor- 
ment them there, and that there they may 


be tormented for them. 
1086 Bodily Pain is che only Evil attend- 


ing human Life, that is paſt the Power of 
Reaſon either to cure or to bear. 

— 4 Men were = Vero ro be 
what they ought, as to ſeem ſo, and im 
upon others by concealing what in Truth 
—_ _ — ä ſhew themſelves 8 
; Re 


curity a 
than in 

1092 
ng wx 
* 

1093 
mendme 


Offence 
094. 


Shame; 


"unifhm 
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ly, and fave a world of Trouble which Diſ⸗ 
Aadladen puts them to. 

1088 Inſtead of applying our ſelves to 
know others, we nothing elfe but the 
making our ſelves known. It would turn 
to much better Account to hear, and ſo 
more Knowledge, than to talk all, that we 
may publiſh what we have got already. 5 

1 Plato faid of Xenocrates, that not- 

nga, his Knowledge, and his Ho- 
neſhy: yet he had need to facrifice to the 
Graces : [ That is, he was Clowniſh.} 
Sweetneſs and Gravity are not contrary, 
but only different Things; and Prudence 


may put them into ſo perfect a Tempera- 
ment, that the one may give Luſtre ro the 


other. _. 

1090 Ir is an evil Thing | to hurt, be- 
cauſe thou hateſt; bur it is more wicked 
becauſe rhoa haſt hurt, therefore to hate. 

1091 In many Injuries there is more Se- 
curity and Wiſdom in diffembling a Wrong, 
than in revenging it. 

1092 Courage conſifteth not in hazard- 

ng without Fear, but i in Oo reſolutely 
nine in a juſt Cauſe. 

1093 | Where there is amy hope of A- 
BHendment to be looked for, there the firſt 
0 1 deſerves Pardon. 

1094 The better Sort eſchew Evil for 
Shame; but the common People for Fear of 
"uniſhment. = 
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too I never received a greater Mortifi- Shit 
cation than this. A Lady upon a Time yeet 
book me by the Hand in the Street, and f 
5 me to a Founder's Shop, to whom loſo} 
d, Juſt ſo; you underſtand me: After ¶ ſenſu 
Ee ſhe left e vas the more ſurpri- to tr 
zed at this Accident, that I could not un- * 
derſtand what ſhe would be at, and deſired diſeo 
the Founder to explain it to me. He told IF ;ccor 
me, the Lady came to have caſt the Fi ſoggy 1 
of the Devil; and I anſwered, I ha 1111 
Pattern for it; ſhe has met with you, = Wor! 
— you to my Shop, that I might take ſures, 
: r my Pattern. Mind 
5 3 The. Infirmity of old Age i is ſuff· whic! 
cient, without adding any other Troubles vill 
to it. 
2097; A Man whoſe Reputation is ſet- 


rboug ht the worſe for (becauſe Men have 
= good Opinion of him; ) which if thoſe 
o have ſmall Repute ſhould do, they 

would be cried down for. 
+1098, All Labour and Learning, that 
Promotes not the great End of Happinels, 
to no Purpoſe, ſince we are never the 


- the happier for it, are all one. 

1099 True Policy conſiſis not in that 
|.  Addrefs or Tr * Spirit, which fur- 
"Diſhes a Man at all Times with Hh pines 
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Shifts, but i in that Inte 
needs none. 


1100 Hierocles Caith; The Buſineſz of Phi- 


loſophy is to purify the Soul of Man from 
ſenſual Luſts, and, inordinate Paſſions, and 
to transform it into the Likeneſs and Image 
of God: This is that which it purſues, by 
diſcovering to us excellent Truths, and by 
recommending to us the Practice of excel- 
ſent Virtues. 

1101 How can he who dots upon ihe 
World, and melts in ſoft and fenſual Plea- 
ſures, be able to fecure the Repoſe of his 
Mind' againſt thoſe melancholy Alterations, 
which may daily, and ſome Time or other 
will certainly befal himſelf, and his Enjoy- 
ments? 

1102 Contracts, and Eeidencch , and 
Seals, and Oaths, were deviſed to tie Fools, 
nd Knaves, and Cowards : Honour and 
Conſcience, are the more firm and ſacred 
Ties of Gentlemen. 

1103 Tis generally thought there * in 
noſt, at firſt, Tome ſort of Impetus towards 
Good, which if it were conſtantly cheriſhed, 


would ſoon turn into Habit and Nature: 


But Fits and Hears of Religion, broken 
ad interrupted Eſſays and 15 do on- 
keep up ſo much guſt for Virtue, as 

makes us a little diſguſt the Enjoyments of 
Sin, and preſeryes ſo much Conſcience as 


frves to diſturb and perplex us. 
M2 


; and Virtue that | 
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ren 
4104 Th , Religion 1 
2 —4 or Melancholy z it con- 
demns nothing but what inſects the Purity, 
or breaks the Force and TOR of the 


5 1105 8 pen Cos and a 
F beſt ſuit the 


| Fong 19S Purity and Dignity of a chri 


I 7 When human Inſtitutions enjoin 
any Thing as a neceſſary and. eſſential par 
of Religion, which God has not mage k fo N 
or when they impoſe ſuch Rites, as throug 
their Number, or Nature of them, chen 
Superſtition, obſcure the Goſpel, weaken 
its Force, or prove burthenſome to us, 
* are to be r, and not r 
W 
I To him whe views 8 througt 
2 Microſcope, the Works of God appear 
exact and elegant; but thoſcof Man, cc 
and bungling, and ugly. 

1108 Whatever we cannot help. is our 
6 not our Fault: Actions meer]; 
natural, or meerly forced, can neither | 
good or evil. The Concurreace of Re: 

and Choice, is indiſpenſably neceſſary to i 

Morality of an Action. 

1100 The Luxury and Plealure * 

avs be . for and ſup by th 
ilance of others: An th 

Foup a Prof n „ of the Work 


Cal- 


1 
cannot ſubfiſt, but on rhe Servitude of the 
other. In theſe Caſes therefore, mutual 
Wants create mutual Rights, and mutual 


Merits. 
1110 aht the Child- 
leſs; whereas thoſe who for Maintainance 


\ | Pisburſements, find ſuch Experience of di- 
eine Providence, that they lay out with 
nore Chearfulnels. 

\ 1111 There is not ſo much Comfort i in 
b 

n 


the having of Children, as there is Sorrow 
ing wh them. 

„ 1112 I could bluſh to hear a Heathen 
3 fy, If God would offer me the Choice of 
enewing my od, Than and a , to my 
A firft Childh heartily refuſe it; 
br L ſhould be fork, after I have paſſed ſo 
much of my Race, to be called back from 
the Goal, ro the Bars of my firſt ſetting 
out ; and to 5 a Chriſtian ſighing and 
1 ee at the Thought of his Diſſolu- 
tion. 

[113 Can we think that Man is con- 
ſcious to himſelf of any Worth, that will 
fake his Life down for every Trifle? 
1114 Greg. Nazianzen (awch, That it is 
dot hing fo a Matter to maintain the 
of a good Man, when a re: 
bath once attained to it, FF 0. 
„Irbole new Courſe of Piety; ep ihe 
one is but to be like a Man's ſelf, and to 
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[246 ] l 
purſue a Cuſtom or Habit: But the other Inc 
requires a virtuous Choice, and a manly W PP 


Reſolution, able to bear down former Ha- 
bits: and therefore there are but few Exam- 


ples of the one, but many of the other. ther 
1115 Though we muſt not ar from Cag 

Parables, as to particular Circumſtances of gi 
the Story, which are the Ornaments and perl] 

. of Parables; yet we muſt difec 
zue from the geren Seope and Def a. 


3 
1116 There x almoſt as much difficulty at bab! 


firſt to debauch an innocent Miꝑd, as there is elude 
to reclaim: an old Sinner; to make the one i ar 


conquer Same there is to make the o- 


* * hi 
f Let it Lilice thee: ic; tho” halt hi 


18 d how to live Wa if thou canſt not 
diſpute. 
S258 Death indeed is 4 more : grievous nes 


and laborious thing to the unwilling, and 1 13 
more terrible to the unprepared; but never em! 
any Man lived an Hour the longer for his ines, 


being unwilling or unprepared to die. 
Iii When a Man is made a Spain 
Peer, he loſeth his Sirname when Tem 
poral, his Chriſtian Name. 

1120 If a Man ſhould Regiſter all ks 
Opinions upon. Love,. Politicks, Religion 
Learning, Cc. beginning from his Youth, 
and fo go 0019 Ol * what nnen 


. 8 


„ e 


NN 


* 


„ 
Inconſi ſtencies and Contradictions would 
appear at laſt. | | rh 
1121 The Reaſon why ſo few Marriages 
are Happy, 1s, becauſe young Ladies ſpend 
their time in making Nets, not in making 
Cages. | „„ ET Os 

1122 There is a greater penetration and 
perſpicuity of Apprehenſion requiſite to 

diſcover what is good and excellent in a 
Work, than to find in it what is defective; 
for as much as the Defects are more remar- 
kable than the true Beauties, which caſily 
clude the Reflections of Perſons of an or- 
dinary rate of Underſtanding, and diſcover 
themſelyes only to the more Intelligent. 

1123 When we defire or ſolicite any 
thing, our Minds run only on the good Side 
or Circumſtances of it. When it is ob- 
tained, our Minds run wholly on the bad 

ones. | ; F 

1124 N Immortality to none but 
themſelves. Tis Homer and Virgil we ad- 
mire, not Achilles or Eneas. With Hiſto- 
rians *tis quite the contrary; our Thoughts 
are taken up with the Actions, Perſons and 

Events we read. And we little regard the 
Aw % * nn 

1125 The greateſt Inventions were pro- 
duced Tn the Times of Ig * 


Mans. 


M4 1126 Scan- 


of Ignorance; as the 
uſe of the Compaſs, Guripowder, and Print- 
ing; and by the dulleſt Nation, the Ger- " 
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1126 Scandalous Reports are eaſily en- 
tertained; and the worſe they are, the faſter 
and further they are carried, and the harder 
they are overtaken and ſtoppet. 
1127 The firſt and greateſt Pleaſure of 
the Mind is the Improvement of its 
Knowledge. It has a very ſenſible delight 
in obſerving its Force and Power of Under- 
ſtanding. It embraces a ſincere and true 
Repreſentation of any thing; but rejects 
with diſdain whatever is falſe and ſophiſti- 
cate. In viewing a Falſity, it employs 
Thought to no purpoſe, and reſents the 
Abuſe and Deceit. N a 
1128 We have heard of many Blind 
Men, who have become famous for Wiſdom 
and Learning; but of Deaf Men we have 
not heard of any: For which Cauſe, in our 
common Law ſuch as are born Deaf are 
ranged amongſt Lunaticks and Children, 
whom (as Bractos affirmeth) in Caſes of 


T Felony, their want of common Reaſon and 


 Underftanding privil from the ordi- 
nary Puniſhment inflicted by Law. 
ä * and Preaching are (as it 
were) the aſcending and deſcending Angels 
in Jacobs Ladder. e 

1130 Preſumption in Buſineſs cloſes up 
a Man's Eyes and ſets him à running. If 
he chance to be right, it brings him quickly 
to the deſigned Place; if he be wrong it 
carries him out of his way. | 


* hi a 


1131 It's 


L 249] 

1131 It's a very nice Point to quicken 
the Memory. of paſt Kindneſſes you have 
done; it's apt to look like pc,” or it 
ſeems as tho you over-valued them; and ſo 
* that had them had an ill Bargain of it. 
1132 Diſſimulation requires too much 
punctual Caution to ebe it undiſcovered; 
= the Pains you to betray by diſlem- 
bling, even 6 betrays Dl A 
ſecret Behaviour in Buſineſs does well; or 
an open Confidence and a kind of reſolute 
Profeſſion. Carry your Light, cither in a 
dark or a clear Lanthorn. 

1133 The trial of Obedience is found in 
ings Matters, ſooner than in great. 
1134 —— (faith Guever) riſe late, 
come late to Church, Dine late, Sup late, 
goo Radeon (RARE er if a 


| 105 5 Coninous relates conc 8 
tle of Mont la Chery, that many loſt 
Offices for flying away, that were beſtowed 
on others ten Leagues furt 
1136 Tis no ſmall Misfortune for Great 
Men to have but few things to wiſh or 
hope for, and to have Thoulands to loſe. - 
1137 n worthy and 
„ whom Honour amends. 
. the Place of 
Virtue: Virtue in Authority is ſettled and 
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1138 Inveterate ill Habits become ano- tl 
0 Nature to us; and we may almoſt as ſc 
well be taken to pieces, and new put toge- 
ther again, as mended. Natural Inclina- 
tion indeed may be moulded and wrought || © 
upon by good Counſel and Diſeipline, but a 
8 there are certain ſpecifick Properties and A 
1 that are never to be altered or to 


0 271 The beſt way to know God, is to 


— like him ourſelves, and to have the lively 
4 of his Perfections imprinted upon our 
Souls; and the beft way to underſtand the 
Chriſtian Religion, is ſeriouſly to ſer about 
the Practice of it.” it. This will give a Man a 
better Notion of Christianity, then any 
" I Seuſs if ++ 
1140 God hath groinifed to take care of 
good peer but if they neglect themſelves, 
or en wo y caſt themſelves into Danger, 
grooms his Providence and Protection, 
hey do not truſt God, but tempt him; 
hes try whether God's Providence will 
- countenance their raſhneſs, and provide for 
them, when they negle& themſelves, and 
rotect them from thoſe Dangers zo Which 
toy: wilfully expoſe themſelves. [1 
1141 No Prejndices are ſo 3 
thoſe Thar are fixed in the Minds of Men | 
by Education: And of all the Prejudices of a 
Education, none are ſo violent and hard to with 


be removed, as ** about Religion, 3s a M. 
M £45 „ * 


„ e e ð v Pe 5 rn e 


ſions dying Men have of this Wor 


hs 


L 25r } 


tho' they be never ſo nn and unreas: 


ſonable. 
1142 Were but Men convinced of this 


ir and obvious Truth, that there is an 
infinite difference beruicun Time and Eter-: 


nity; between a few Days, and everlaſting. 


Ages: Would we but ſometimes repreſent 
92 — what Thoughts and A ney 
4 —— 
vain and empty a thing it appears to them; 
how like a — 2 Shadow it looks, as 
it paſſeth away from them; methinks none 
of theſe things could be a ſufficient Temp- 
tation to any Man, to forget God, and Soy 
Soul; but notwithſtanding all the 
— hts and Allurements of Senſe, we 
d be ſtrongly intent upon — 
—— rh another World, and almoſt wholly, 
taken up with the Thoughts of the vaſt. 
Eternity, which we are ready to enter into. 
For what is there in this World, this vaſt 
and howling 
barbarous Country, which we are but to 
paſs through, which ſhould entangle our 


Affections, and take off our Thoughts from 


our everlaſting Habitation; from that het ter 
and that Heavenly Country, 
hope to live, and to be happy ſor ever? 
1143 Nothing ſhews the Spirit and Re. 
ſolution of a Man more than to;contepd, 


with an inveterate Hahit; for in this Caſe, 


a Man ſtrives againſt rhe * Bent and. Inn, 


clination 


Wilderneſs; this rude and 
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a Man againſt all the World, than to make 
him fight againſt himſelf. 4 
b *. No is more impro chan 
provoke — 4 whom we Nele. to per- 
e While a Man's Reaſon is calm and 
undiſturbed, it is capable of Truth fairly pro- 
but if we once ſtir up Men's 
ns, ir is like muddying of — aters 3 
| 1 oan diſcern nothing 
1447 A Man ma — 
where a juſt Occa 


— 
— it; but he 


— — — 


art of chiding, the proper Stile wherein we 
muſt uſe to 9 we do it with 
Malice, ad Anger, and Contempt; it is 
nisbecoming, even tho* we deſpair of doing 
good; bur if we hope for any good Effect, 
* like to miſs of it this way 
1146 This is my final Reſolution, and 
this by the Grace of God, Iwill ſtand to: 
I will from henceforth ſubmit to my Duty, 
how difficult ſoever it be, and diſcharge all 
thoſe baſe miſchievous Luſts of mine, what 
Temptations ſoever aſſault me. 

If it be ſo g 


1 an Evil Habit, and ſtruggle a 
while with ftifF and obſtinate Inclinations; 


to reſolve, and ſtrive, and watch, and pray 
ſt them; Lord, how icvous will it be 
| to dwell with everlaſting Burnings, and to 
| exdure che dire Effects of thy unquencha- 


ble 


re 


ous to us, to con- 
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ble for ever! Aud pe en a hdd 
— be endured; for between 


them there is no Medium. 
1148 For a Man to reſolve upon a holy 
Lit, after he hath been long habituated to 
the contrary; is to reſolve to make War 
with himſelf, and to live in open Hoſtility 
with the Inclinations of his own Nature; 
and thus to reſolve _ the Grain, and 
incline himſclf againſt his own Inclinations, 
is one of the teſt acts of violence that 
a Man can offer to himſelf. - 
11490 Haſty and — Reſolutions 
work no change upon the Soul; and till a 
Man hath made a new Judgment of things, 
it will be in vain for him to make any new 
Reſolutions; becauſe it is impoſſible that 
any Reſolution ſnould be * that is not 
founded in the Judgment. 
1150 That any Creature owning and habe 
— a rational and immortal Spirit to be 
a part of its Being, ſhould be fo ridiculous 
as to value itſelf y ſuch little trifling Ad- 
. as a well coloured Skin, a Suit of 
fine Cloaths, a Puff of popular Applauſe, 
a Bag of red. or white Earth; and yet God 
help us, theſe are the only things almoſt, by 
which we difference ourſelves from one 
another. 
1171 Religion i is a wiſe, a ſtill and filent 
that conſiſts not in Frisks of Fancy, 
1 of Paſſion; but in a divine 
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2340 
Temper of Mind, and an univerſal Reſigna- 
tion of our Wills to God; and this not on- 
ly in intermittent Fits of Paſſion, but in the 


midſt of cool Thoughts, and calm Delibe- 


rations. For true Religion is a State of a 
fixed and conſtant Nature, that doth not 
come and go, like the Colours of a bluſhing 
Face; but is the natural and true Complexion 
erahe Soul. 2 oP Dec : 
1152 Let us not flatter ourſelves any 
longer with vain expectations of Heaven, 
upon the account of our bodily Religion; 
for unleſs our Narures are changed, and our 
Minds'reformed and bettered by it, we may 
as well lay claim to Heaven, becauſe we 
eat, and drink, and ſleep; as becauſe we 
pray, and hear, and receive the Sacraments. 

51173 The publick Good is a common 
Bank, in which every Member hath a 
Share; and conſequently whatioever Damage 
that ſuffers, we muſt expect to bear our 
Parts of it. And yet (God help us) if we 
impartially view the Deſigns 


and Behaviour 
of the Generality, we would hardly think 


that they did ſeriouſly believe there were 


any ſuch thing as a Common Wceal among 
us; every one almoſt endcavouring to ad- 
vance his on Intereſts, tho? it be upon the 
ublick Ruinz and ali our Pretences to 
the Publick being little elſe but a: con- 
traſting of Parties, running a Tilt at one 
another; whilſt the common Good lies be- 
Se 3. 14 _ _rween 


[285 ] 
tween them, and ee en on by 
both ſides. AY Ba 
1154 A t Merit joi to a great 
Modeſty, may be a long time before it is 
d | 
tiff A Man chat is vain, andiſcroet;, a 
ao Talker and a Buffoon, one who ſpeaks 
. of himſelf, win contemptibly of 
others, who is extravagant, haughty, im- 
pertinent, without. Morality, Honeſty or 
Senſe, and a Libertine in Imagination; ſuch 
a Man, I ſay, wants nothing to be adored 
by abundance of Women, but a few tolera- 
ble Features, and a good thape and fine 
Cloaths. 


1156; The Wit of Converſation conſlts 


more in finding it in others, than ſhewing 
a great deal your ſelf. He whorgoes out of 
your Company pleaſed with his own Face- 


tiouſneſs and Ingenuity, will the ſooner 


come into it again. Moſt Men had rather 
pleaſe than admire you; and ſeek lets to be 
inſtructed and diverted, than approved and 
plauded. And it is certainly the moſt de- 
yy fort of Pleaſure to pleaſe others. 
_ 1157 The pleaſure of Society among 
Friends, is cultivated by a likeneſs of Imita- 
tion, as to Manners; and a difference in 
Opinions, as to Sciences; the one confirms 
and humours us in our Sentiments; the o- 
ther ein and inſtructs us, * Diſputa- 
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[2567] 
1172 Great Men del opening 
T. a Foreſt, ge Trees by 


; Walls, gilding their Ceilings, in Water- 

: —— — Be But to get a quiet 
Mind and a glad Soul, to prevent extream 

Cares, 1 them; their Curioſity ne- 
ver reaches ſo far. | 


1159 The Invention of Parchments; is a 


ſcandal to Humanity: What a ſhame it is, 
2 Men cannot 


their Words without 
forced to it. 


— — ſome little: Rules and 
Duties of good Manners, which belong to 
Place, Time and Perſons, which are not 
attainable by the Force of Ingenuity, and 
which Cuſtom teaches us: To vc of 
Men by the Faults the — 5 - this 
ind, before they are well inſtructed; is to 
make a Judgment that will at one time or 
other deceive us. 

1161 The ſame Vices which ane defor- 
med in others, and inſup we don't 
feel in ourſelvesz they app burthenſome 
to us, but ſeem to reſt On. t, as 
in their proper Centers; uch an one ſ 
ing of another, draws a diſmal 2 
him; not in the leaſt imagining, that at the 
Game Time he is painting himfeif. 8 
255 Cs 9 —— 
which are called Men; who have a Soul 
which is a Spirit; whoſe Life is employed 
in, nd whoſe moſt yigorous Attention is 


—B at R 


bu Uh ts pan W2 


* . 


taken up in fawing of Marble. This is 


very fooliſh and trivial. But there are o- 
thers more aſtoniſhing; for they are entirely 
uſeleſs, and ſpend their Days in doing no- 


thing. This is yet leſs than ſawing Marble. 


But ſtill there are others that ſpend their 
whole Life in doing of Miſchief, and that is 
the worſt of all. K 
116 ; Moderation and Prudence in Cons 
duct, leave Men obſcure. To be known 
and admired, tis neceſſary to have great 
7 88 or (what is perhaps equal) great 
ices. | 
1164 If you tell Men (and eſpecially 
the great ones) that ſuch a Man has Virtues 
they will tell yon, let him keep it then: 
that he has a great deal of Wit, and above 
all that he is very pleaſant and divertings 
they will anſwer you, ſo much the better 
for him: That he has a Wit well cultivated 
and is very knowing; they will ask you 
what's a-Clock? what Weather is it? But 
if you give them to underſtand, there is a 
Juggler; one that turns Agua Vitæ black; 
tis wonderful! rho? often ſee it at 
Feaſts. Then they cry out, where is he? 
bring him to me this Evening, to Morrow, 
or as ſoon as you can ly find him. He 
is bro 
to be ſhewn in Fairs, or at 
tainments for Money, pr 
Familiar. | 


hr, and the Wretch who is only fit 
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165 The Science which we learn from 
Books, is Water out of a Ciſtern; that 
which we gain by Experience, is living 
Water, and in its Spring. Tis Buſineſs 5 
Action that ſtrengthens the Brain, while 
Contemplation weakens it. 5 
1166 There is more Satisfaction in good 
ſelf- Government, than in all the forced 
Jollities and Pleaſures in the World. 

1167 Man is not well ſettled or confir- 
med in his Religion, until his Religion be- 
come the Reaſon of his Mind. "Tis low- 
_ neſs and imperfection in Religion, to drudge 
therein; to take up Duties as Burthens; to 
do them as Tasks, barely to fatisfy Con- 
ſcience, that Conſcience may not trouble, 
vex, condemn. They who are come to 
any growth in Religion, are free-ſpirited in 
It, a& with inward Satisfaction, Pleaſure, 
Content. They underſtand it is for our 


good, defirable .of itſelf, and therefore act 


with delight: Religion till then, is not our 
own, is not ſettled in the Subject, is not 


ſecured; till then Men will not be friendly 


to it, will not make it their Adoption or 


Choice; but rather look upon it as their 


Exacter, Comptroler of Liberty and Will; 


Maſter: They will carry it as a Burden 


have their Minds. Wie 
5 1168 Where 


and look upon God as an Egyptian Task- 
which they would throw off, if they might 


SY Pm. mStowracce. cic.c.. 


e 
1168 Where there is Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs in the Agent, all Puniſhment is for 
inſtruction, reformation, and ale de of 
the Offender Taco for, ur to 1 8 
in 00.1 nie! 
1169 There is no Supeeftitivn in "uſing 
bits not commanded of God; but in 
uſing them as neceſſary pieces of Religion, 
they are Superſtition, and offenſive to God. 
1170 In Matters of weight, wherein 
the Rr of God, and the Safety of Men's 
Souls are concerned, Scripture is punctual, 
clear, full and ticular; That our Vaith may 
be better rr wy and we ourſelves preſerved 
againſt Cheats and Impoſture. - But as to 
other Matters, they are left to Chriſtian 
Prudence, Diſcretion, and'Fidelity. . 
. 1171 Religion is not ſatisfied in Notions; 
bur doth indeed come to nothing, unleſs it 
be in us not only matter of Knowledge 
and Speculation; but doth eſtabliſh in us 
a Frame and Temper of Mind, and is 
uctive of a Holy and Virtuous Life. 
1172 How fond and partial is the World, 
who do applaud the great Diſturbers of 
Mankind; fuch as make havock and deſo- 
lation in the Family of God, — in con- 
fuſion, and turn all into hurly-burly? giving 
to ſuch as theſe Titles of Honour; naming 
them Conquerors and victorious Perſons! 
nn 975 ay) 2 n 
E W 


[ 260 ] 
who do ſo ify the frame of high - ſpirited, 
turbulent, — Perſons Na 
them Men of Courage and Reſolution; and 
on the other Hand, accounting the innocent 
and harmleſs, to be Perſons of no Spirit or : 
Activity. Whereas the greateſt ſign of - 
pon and braveſt Performance in _ ; 
_ of Man, is to govern his own Spiri to 
1173 There ſeems to be an enmity to 
peace and quietneſs in ſome Diſpoſitions; 
theſe are malicious and turbulent Spirits; 
whoſe plcafure is to make diſturbance, who 
were never taken with the beauty of Order, 
nor ever taſted the ſweer of Peace, nor 
framed themſelves to and Obedience. 

is and Harmony? are only fit 

for the infernal Hurry, Company for Fiends 
and Devils, whom they exactly reſemble. 
In Hell is Darkneſs, Perplexity, Confuſion, 

they lead a helliſh Life, * always are 
| clling, contradicting, tradueing; yet 
applaud themſelves in chis. 5. 
1174 We ſhould not meaſure Men by 
Sundays, without regarging what rhey do 
all the Week after; for Devotion does not 
neceſſarily make Men good, tho' the want 
of it may ger their Principle. 
17 Hypoeriſy is a more modeſt way of 
Sianing (than Prophaneneſs;) it ſhews ſom 
revercnce to Religion, and does ſo far * 

| | 


3 

the Worth and Excellency of it, as to ac- 
knowledge that it deſerves to be counter- 
923 hereas * — declares 
0 againſt it, and endeavours to make 
«Party 9 drive i it out of the World. 

1176 Good gucceſs is often owing to the 

want of Judgment; for a nice Ducretion 

a Man from venturing upon ſeveral 
Attempts, which meer want of Confidera- 
tion makes ently turn to good Account. 

1177 Tis Matter of Skill and Addreſs, 

when a Man cannot honeſtly compaſs what 
ht would be at, to appear caly. and indiffe- 
rent upon all repulſes and dilappointments, 
Beſides, it improves all our Diſappointments 
into Providences, when we can let fall the 
vain deſire of wy thing, without eng the 
loſs of it. 
1178 Tho! an Action appear never ſo 
bright and glorious in itſelf, it is not to be 
accounted great, if it be not the effect of 
Wiſdom and Deſign. 

1179 It is a part of Prudence, not to 
ſink under the Impreſſion of an ill Report, 
provided there be Integrity and Innocence 
to ſupport that firmneis of Mind. A wiſe 
Man will not make his Life precarious; he 
ſtands or falls in his own Conſcience and 
leaves the World to take its courſe. *”Tis 
the . * the Quality of things, 
that People a gaping and gazing at 
aan ML ROY come Once to be fa- 
f . miliar, 


7 


of one that begs 
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miliar, the Wonder goes off, and Men return 
to their Wits again. 

1180 He that ſolicits for der. does it 
with the Confidence of one that demande 
Juſtice; but he who acts an us thing tor him- 
ſelf, ſpeaks with the confuſion ad trouble 
a Pardon. 1 
1181 Good Nature is a great Misforrune, 
when it is not managed with Prudence. 
1182 A bare Eaſineſs of Pardoning, has 
often the force of a eh to offend 


1183 dune People: are buſy 40d yet do 


nothing; they fatigue and A themſelves 
out, and yet drive at no Point, nor purpoſe 


any general End of Action or Deſign to 


their Purſuits. 


1184 Ir doth not Fl, 1 that 
Means Would be uſed with ood ſucceſs to 
anſwer all other intentions in Nature; and 
be uſed in vain, in attaining that which is 


the moſt deſirable thing in Nature (viz.) 


Health. 
1187 The Diſciples thieniGves could not 


Paul would not have left Trophimus ſi ck at 


Epaphroditus's Sicknels. 


pleaſant Humour, and that hath a good 
Aſſurance, a good Put-off and Value for 
himſelf; eſpecially if he be a Man wa Aa 


cure Diſeaſes at all times; if they could, St. 
Milatum; nor have ſorrowed ſo much for 


1186 The World eſteems a Perſon of a 


5 — $ 
: g 3 
q „* 


ready Wit: Such a Man ſhall. meet with 
Reſpect and Reputation, much above what 
there is ground for; and more a great deal 
than thoſe that are of far greater Worth, of 
higher Improvements and better Spirits. 
Thus are Men eſteemed not ſo, much from 
Integrity and Simplicity; not from purenels 
of Mind, and exact - walking according to 
the difference of Good and Evil; but as 
they comply with ſeveral Men's Fancies and 
Opinions. e 
1187 We muſt not pretend to ſee all that 
we ſee, if we would be eayp. 
1188 A Man in Buſineſs muſt put up 
many Affronts, if he loves his own quiet. 
1189 The moſt common things are the 
moſt uſeful; which ſhews both the Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of the great Lord of the 
Family of the World. 
110 Happy are thoſe whoſe Errors hap- 
pre to be in {mall Matters; and which come 
times and are remediable. 
1191 Every Man hath in his own Life 
Sins enough, in his own Mind Troubles 
enough, in his own Fortune Evils enough; 
and in Performance of his Offices Failings 
more than enough to entertain his own, En- 
quiry, without being curious after the Af 
airs of others. EX: OED 


1192 Thoſe things often prove more pre- 
judicial that we Pray for, than thoſe. we 
Fear. e no WO 


119350 
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1193 So long as we are ſolicitous for the 
1 e of Wealth, we loſe the true Uſe 
of it z and ſpend our Time in putting 
out, calling in, and paſſing our Accounts, 
without any ſubſtantial Benefit either to the 
World, or to our ſelves — 
1194 The way that leads to Honour and 
| Riches, leads to Troubles; and we find the 
|  Caufes of our Sorrows in the very Objects 
1195 Many Perſons of great Learning 
— 1 are of Opinion, that thete Þ 
no orm of Government for the Chri- 
ian Church, to be found in the whole Bi- 
ble, but muſt be left to our Governors to 
order and appoint, according to the Rules 
and Dictates of ſound judgment, and Diſcre- 
tion (which Hooker gives an admirable Ac- 
count 3 Phe fa * a by 3 
1196 ars riends, by ripping u 
all the hidden Malice, or Bt eg 4 
- Follies, that lie. lurking in the Mind (and 
ſetting all right again) maketh the Knot 
Fo riendſhip) more ſtrong and dura- 


1197 What others have urged from the 
Form of Church Government under the 
 Fewiſh Oeconomy, concludes oo ro 
us; for the Jews lived all under one Poli- 


' ty, and in one Nation; whereas Chriſtia- 
- nity is diſperſed all over the World, under 


many 


rr 


dictions, as may Ie moſt juſt and rea- 
ſonable to the fo gment and Diſcretion of 
| alone, and take no 


and be good to no-hody. _ 


is very difficult. for ſuch a one to ſpeak 
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many Civil Governments; and therefore 
the Circumſtances of Church Diſcipline 
muſt be ſuited to the State and Condition of 
different People, within their ſeveral Juriſ- 


their law ful Governors. a 

1198 A Man that will live for himſelf 
rt in what may hap- 
muſt renounce the World, 
his Indolency into Solitude, 


pen to othe 
and retire wi 
1199 I find nothing mare troubleſome, 
than a Man that always talks, who hears 
no body but himſelt, and interrupts thoſe 
in to ſpeak, as if they uſurped a 


that begin 
Privilege which belonged only to him. It 


Things weighty enough to draw the At- 
tention of the Auditory, and to ſpeak them 
in a pleaſing Exactneſs. — 1 
1200 A wicked Inclination may be re- 
ſiſted, bur an ill Cuſtom is ſeldom forgot- 
ten; ſince nothing takes a deeper Impreſ-—- 
ſion in us, than the Things wherewith we 
have continual Familiarit 7. 
1201 The Day that we fear as our laſt 
is but the Birth-day of our Eternity, an 41 
it is the only way to it; ſo that what we | 
fear as a Rock, proves to be a Port. 1 
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N 1202 Vir- 


| Err 
* uy | 


Know 


indeed, but very few chat are (rightly ) fa- 
ving. Tis the ſupream Quality of a Wo- 


— 7 
1202 Virtue may ſhew it ſelf as well in 
a Bed, as in the Field; and he that chear- 
fully encounters the Terrors of Death, and 
corporal Anguiſh, is as great a Man as he 
3 couragiouſly hazards himſelf in a 
_— +7? J net: a C7 I, | 
1203 It's no, great Buſineſs for a poor 


Man to preach the Contempt of Riches, 
or for a rich Man to extol the Benefits 'of 


Poyerty, becauſe we do not know how 
either the one, or the other, would behave 
himſelf in the contrary Condition. 
 12c5 Had I known where to have 


ſou tht any one F for my Converſation, 


I ſhould certainly have gone a great way to 
have found him 1 P. the feste of 
ſuitable and ccable' Company, 'can- 
WS I, Pinzon) be bought too 
. 1 The moſt uſeful and honourable 
| edge and Employment for the Mo- 
ther of a Family, is the Science of good 
Houſewifry. I ſee ſome that are covetous 


man, and that a Man ought to ſeek after 


before any other, as the only Endowment 
that can preſerve our Houſes. Let Men 


fay what they will, according to the Expe- 


* 


rience I have learnt, I require in married 
Women the Occonomical Virtue, above all 
ä 8 other 


NA 
other Virtues. If the Husband find Matter, 
the Wiſe ſhould Forms — ny 

1206 I am much more at Eaſe when 
bound by a Scrivener, than by my ſelf. 185 
it not Reaſon that my Conſcience ſhould 
be much more ed, when Men ſimply 
rely. on it? In a Bond, my Faith owes no- 
thing, becauſe it has nothing lent it. 

1207 Though all that has arrived at our 
Knowledge of Times paſt ſhould be true 


and known by ſome one Perſon, yet it woud 
be leſs than nothing, in Compariſon of what 
PS 4-4 4. 0 . 4. Þ 4 


© 


is unknown. © 


1208 Many Gentlemen behaye them- 


ſelves, as if all People below their Quality 


and Rank in the World, were but as ſo ma- 
ny Brutes, or worſe: As if human Blood 
were not all of a Colour: As if Nature had 
not brought them into the World the com- 
mon way; or moulded them of the fame 
Materials with the meaneſt Wretches upon 

1209 Some 


Honeſty 


y of Pagans; for they (Pagans) con- 
tent themſelves with the 5 


eaſures of this 


Life, becauſe they know no better; but the _ 
Hypocrite (that is inſtructed both in the 


Life temporal and eternal) lives without 
either Comfort in the one, or Hope in the 
other; and takes more > yp to be damned, 

# 2 on 


TEEET: 


wear the Name of Chriſti- 
ans, but have neither the Wit, nor the 


than 
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| See Chriſtian der to cope hi 


Salvation. 
1210 Tis one of the, hardeſt Things in 
Nature, to make any Man as wiſe as " 
ſhould be, that conceits himſelf wife enough 


1211 All the Minutes of our Life are 
but as ſo Links of a Chain, that has 
eath at the end on it; and every Moment 
5 thee nearer thy End, which per- 
| 5a (while the Word is {ppaking) may 


ea thy, 
"1212 He that dies in a Battel, with his 


Sword in his Hand, does not think of his 
1 feels and conſiders it not; the 


the Fight diverts bis Tboughts 
2 Jo enter a Breach, carry an Em- 


Way. 
ane ke fe a, People, are Lions of 
8 laugh, fel), pay, 

1 7 h and juſtly converſe 
with a Man ' wx theſe are more hard, 
14 Garg . remarkable ; by which means re- 

l Lives undergo Offices of as great, or 
| ee Dia: than the other. 
1214 The Country Life is to be prefer- 
red. For there we ſee the Works of God; 
but in Citics, little elſe but the Works of 
Men: God's Works. declare his Power 


Wiſdom and Goodneſs, but Man's Work 
Ln the moſt aloe his Pride, Pte and Ex 


"WO 


4 


{9691 
ceſs; the one is for Ute, che other chiefly 
for Oſtentation and . 

1215 Men are generally more careful of 
the Breed of their Horſes, and Dogs, chan 
of their Children. 

1216 How often have found Reaſon ta 
wiſh chat I had not been in Company? 
Or that I had faid nothing when I was 
theres? 

1217 God is as much glorified | thy 
Example of Humility i in a low tion, 
as by thy Bounty in a great and N | 

1218 The Dreſs of Words is but as rhe 
Dreſs of Women to a wiſe Man; for be 
the Sleeve of what Faſhion ſoever, N 
Arm is = REG * ** 

1219 We have enough Religion to 
make us hate, but not enough to make us 
love one another. 

1210 Thoſe Men that have laid aſide the 
free and impartial Uſe of theit Reaſon, are 
juſt as fit for Religion, as Sheep and Oxen; 
for they differ only in this, chat the one are 
Brutes without Reaſon, and the other 
Brutes with it. Onions could never have 
been Deities, if Egyptians had been Men; 
bur when Neuſon was once baniſhed the 
Temples, no wonder if Folly and Superſti- 
tion commenced: Religion: A Stock migmm 
be a Deur, den the * was: no 
more: - 


„ 4 


N 3 11221 22 


or a livin 
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0 adder Timotheus, the Milefian Muſician, 
asked a double Salary from thoſe (his 
| — — who had had before another Ma- 


31222 *Great Men had need 1 other 
Mens Opinions, to think themſelves happy; 
for if they judge by their own Feeling, they 
cannot ſind it. 

1223 The Generality of Men ſeem fit- 
ter for thoſe Employments they have not, 
than for thoſe they Rand already pollels'd 
ofen: 

1227 That which a Man cauſes to. be 
done, he does himſelf; and tis all a Caſe, 
whether he does it by Practice, wenns, or 
Example. 

-1122g With the ſame Motion of our 
4 we draw in Air, we throw away 

Breath. 5 Rm Parcels of our ſelves ſteam 
away continually,” and we live a dying Life, 
Deatn. 
1226 It's a great Miſtake for us to think, 
i thar all of Heaven or Hell is hereafter ; 
for both the one and the other is, in Mea- 
ſure and Degree, here: For Heaven 
and Hell are not ſo much a Place, as a 
State. They that are reconciled to God, 
in the Frame and Temper of their Minds, 
and that live according to the Law of Hea- 
2 the everlaſting and :mmutable Rules of 
tru y 


r 


.de. 0e 


Q 
A 


F 8.86 2228 8 


% 


truly be ſaid to haye begun Heaven, while 


die, or to live for ever; and did we con- 
ſider how diſmal it is for a Man to ſee 


tune, betwixt Happineſs and Miſery; it 


— a a — = | — 
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they are upon Earth. But they who con- 
found the Difference of good and Evil; 
and who care not to approve themſelves to 
God, but do all Things without Difference 
or Diſtinction; theſe are Partakers of the 
deviliſh Nature, and are in the helliſh 
rr Bo et 
1227 As the Superſtitious imagines, ſo 
Things are to. him; But Things attain nor 
Effects according to our Fancies, but their 
own Exiſtences, and what they are in 
Truth and Virtue. 1 | 

1228 Had God left it to our Choice to 


no end of his Poverty, Subjection, Sick= | 
neſs, or Sorrow; or at beſt, to enjoy 
Riches, Greatneſs, Health and Pleaſure, | 
with an abſolute Neceſſity of exchanging 
them ſhortly for their Contraries, by their 
continual Viciſſitudes of Times; and thus 
to be tolt to and fro by the Wheel of For- 


would poſe any Man to make a Choice. 
Nature having tied us to the former, ſaves 
us the Labour of chuſing; and the Ne- 
ceſſity of dying is made caly by Reli- 
. "A 
5 1229 A fortunate Crime wants little of 
being commended as much as a real Virtue; 
ith 7 261; t 


[ _— 
and Saccefs de the Place of all Vir- 
races. Tis a black Action, a horrid odious 


. 

1230 Though Arts md Stierites - dnily 
2297 yet Vice and ay © get Footing 
in the World. 


1231 The Duties of Chriſtianity are the 
"fame with thoſe of Natural Religion: And 
excepring thofe three poſitive Precepts, of 


worſhipping God in and through Chriſt, 


there is no Command in the l, di- 


ſtinct from the eternal Rules of Morality ; 
which the Goſpel doth improve upon new 
Principles, ag 8 with more pow- 


3 erful Obli 
_” -* 4 —— ng into Hell n 
* at on goubtiets the moſt 
de ate e Folly a Man can be guilty of, is 


efer his Repentance till he is dyin 
1 It's = little while, and hall 


all certainly be of this Mind, that the beft 
Thaw Men can do in. this Wow, » to 
prov e for the other. 
wt 4 God s Providence could have 
ſo ſed of Thi as to have ſecured 
every n from ant; but he hath on 
| on wy e ordered this Variety of Conditions, 
and low, rich and poor; not that 


ee! Men might have an Wang os 


1 indeed, that Suecels cannot ju- 


Baptiſm, and the Lord's- Supper, and of 


4 5 8 8. 2 8.88 108 = 4 = = 7 6 Ü ok oz aA a 
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ſult aver, and deſpiſe others; but that there 
might be an def for the Exerciſe 
of ſeveral Virtues; that the Poor might 


2 an Opportunity to excrcilg their De- 
upon God, and their Patience and 


Emin 1 to his Will; and. that the Rich 
any; gr Moran 


an as 


improves himſelf: Our Memoriesare 1" 
frail — ——— mmany þ 
excellent things, which for wont of makiny 
_ derp Imp we can never recover 2 


terwards: In vain we hunt for the 14 
Idea, and rummage all the us es alt 
Retirements: of the Soul for hav wy to 4 


which has. left no-tracks or fœotſteps behind 
it. The fink Off · ſpring of the, Mind is 
gone, tis dead as ſoon as horn: Nay often 
proves abortive im the Moment. ĩt was con- 
ecived: Ehe only way therefore to retain our 
Thoughts, is. to kalten chem in Wonen 109 
chain them in Writing 4 
1234 In all our Obſervations, have we 
ever met; with a; Man, WhO has been · ſet 
upon it, to live well, that in time has not 
done ſoꝰ Or have we known: one, that has 
made it a. By- buſineſs, that ever attained to 
any conſiderable p of = 
1237 Religion was never intended by the 


3 Author of it, to be ſuch 
— an. 


L 74 
| "an Hed, and Fence of on, as the 
, Pride — Ill- nature of eee have 
8 B Ln nd Softneſs, and E. 
"TY uxury a x- 
ceſſes of . 6 the Soul 
is made care es and 1 inordi- 
nate in its Deſires, and i ient of the 
leaſt Difficulty and Oppoſiti * 
11239 There are few that ar; notice, 
"hat — 3 are N any N 
that they expoſe every thing to Sale; ſome 
their. Valour and Military = Hart ara to be 
| -accounted while they live the Props of 
| their Kingdom, and to immortalize them- 
| felves after Death: Others their Arts and 
Sciences, to make themſelves famous: 
Other their Wit, to render themſelves ac- 
| if le in all Companies: Others their 
Dexæterity in Buſineſs, to uin Credit, and 
make a Figure, Sr. of 
1 124 The” Paſſions are the only Orators 
| that are always fucceſsful in perſwading. 
1 are a kind of Art in Nature that 
| ceeds upon infallible Rules: And the 4 
eſt Man with the help of Paſſion, thall 
prevail more than the e eee 
without — 1 — 
1241 Phi sit an y matter, 
to — vaſt. od future Evilsz but the 
2 F r 


— na 


[ts * 
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1242 Envy is 4 Paſſion fo full of Cowar- 
dice and Shame, that no body « ever had the 


Confidence to own it. 
3 One Reaſon why we find fo very few 


Men of Senſe, and 
is, that almoſt every bodies Mind is more 
intent upon what he himſelf hath a mind to 
ſay, than upon making pertinent Replies to 


what the reſt of the Company ſay to him. 
1244 We are beholden to ry fon for 


Worth and Parts; but it is to Fortune that 
he owe the Opportunities of exerciſing 
dem. 
1 1 It is not enough for Men to have 
great Accompliſhments, except they have 
Fo Art of uſing them. 
1246 He 1 fancics ſuch a Sufficiency 


in himſelf, that he can live without all the 
World, is mightily miſtaken; but he that 
imagines himſelf ſo neceſſary, that other 
People cannot live without bim is a a great 
* more miſtaken. 

7 The Rich are liable to as many 
| Dil es, and as ſharp Pains, as the Poor ; 
and they have commonly leſs Patience to 
bear them, than the Poor; becauſe they 


Have not been inured to other forts of 


Evils. 

1248 lt is very hard er a nch lan to 
de ſo good as he ought it requires a great 
* and firmneſs of Reſolution, a voy 


ia 


ecable Converſation, 


t 170 1 

ld and vi gorous Conftitution of Mind, 
to bear a grear Fonanyy ang not to be cor- 
* by it. 

240 What we enjoy is ours; bur what 
. up, 8 e ours, bur 


1270 Wealth and Content do not always 
dwell together; nay, ſo far from chat, rhar 
perhaps they ſeldom meet. 

- . 22F1 *Tis not a great Eſtate, and vaſt 
Poſſeſſions that make a Man happy in this 
Word; but a Mind that is rr to his 


Condition, whatever it be. 

1252 A Man may be a Man, and 
may go to Heaven, notwithſtanding a 
wo 8 about things not 


Tho' (Sane foe been fo. fanraſti- 


.the Reaſon and 1 

ind, to maintain f 
this Paradox, that a wiſc Man may be as me 
art 


bap wy he Rack, or in Phalavis his 
\ ig in the eſt caſe and freedom tic 
| from Pain thatcanh * 


ee yet Nature 
cries ſhame of this H er n tha 
ae none of thoſe wiſe 4 the Exper, oth 
weree ver ſuch Fools as to try the lor] 


went, and to ſhew by their A Aion, th | goc 
mW was indifferent. to them whether they laid aff 
Wl themſelves down upon their Beds cver wh 


FI Sg, or were ſtretched __ A Rack, 
il ne 
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which yet ought to have been indifferent 
this go — themſelves, and 
really eſteemed that which others aceoum 
Pain, to be as happy a Condition as thar 
which 1 is commonly called Eafe. 
1274 Men are wer ſenſible of the good: 
neſs pred exceliditop aſian thing under the 
want of it, der while thay: G lr and 
do uſtally value it more when it is gone 
than they did whilſt Wr 26. oy: with 
——_ 
l Wille we ve with: goed Men, 
| Et Mot x with them every we 
ake bur nk nov = dw ory ar 
th We re t 3 
and 58 Man's Mouth is open to celebrate 


eee IRE 2 '6-Spont 
are ſooneſt diſcovered, and moſt taken no- 
rice of, in a pure and white Garment. + 
7 1257 We are more mindful of Injuries 
= of Benefits; and are glad to rake in 
others for excuſe of our Faults; but are 
mn EY 
good that 1 — done by us. 

1 BA Ie good or a bad Character, in 
l the W. World agrees in, and which 


coninorth e ge 2 is ſeldom · : falls. 
** 1279 Prof- 


as much as the Meaneſt docs of him; juſt 


—vj—— 79 


85 knowledge of thin 


MO — 


- —_ CT 2 — el " = 
— — . ˙—˙— + 
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1279 Proſperous Perſons ſeldom mend 
— — they always think-themſelves in the 
_ ſo long as ptr approves their ill 

uct 


1260 Eloquence i is as much ſeen in the 
Tone and 7 of the Voir as in the 


Choi of 
| = Shader pr NG Flattery, do, both 


make War 2 Virtue; but as the one 
aſſaults it Sword, the other does it 
with Poiſon; for which reaſon we ought to 


bave more fear of Flatterers, than of the 


Slanderers; as we would more jnduſtriouſly 


| ſhun thoſe Enemies who hide their Deſigns, 


than thoſe. that openly make their War. 
1262 Certainly there are more die of 

Grief, than of ; oa and it is not to be ima- 

gined, that Good ſhould do as much Evil, 

as Evil itſelf. 

1263 There is not the elt Man 

living, but ſands in need of the Meaneſt, 


as none of us can live without the Beaſts, 
no more than many of FROM. can live. with- 


| Out us. * 


* 1264 Wear be good in n every Condit 
on, may m 


e advantage of ey 
Accident. * 


265 God will not ſuffer Man to Wu 
to come; for if he 


Foun preſcience of his are, he mould 


-— e 


V 
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be careleſs; and underſtanding, of his Ad- 

verſity he would be ſenſeleſs. | 

- _ e ee is to the Wicked, an 
ccuſer, a Judge, a Hangman, and a Rope; 

ro the Gale a Comfort, a Reward — 

yu againſt Adverſities. 

1267 The Benefactor when W deed, 
can hs nothing affected with what Men ay, 
or think of him; and therefore if he deſire 
a good Name amongſt Men, and the plea- 
ſure of it, it will be his diſcretion to ( give 

and ſo) deſerve it while he lives. f 
1268 They who take no ſide in a popu- 


lar Commotion, are like the Bats, who are 
pecked at by the Birds, and bitten by the 


Mice. 

1269 When Men are in love with a 
Miſtake, the leaſt appearance. of. a Reaſon 
| to entangle their Underſtandings;z and 
— e them overlook the Evidence of an 
Aſſertion they are prejudiced againſt. 
1270 A ſhort Petition to à great Man, 
is not only a Suit to him for his Favour, 
but alſo a Panegyrick upon his Parts. 
1271 The moſt malicious things, if 
wittily expreſſed, may ſtick to, and b emiſh 
the beſt Men in the World. 


1272 The Complaiſance which Men ob- 
ſerve to great Perſonages, in never oppoſing 


their Wills, but humouring them withour 


nn is a Flattery in Action, much 


2 more 


them all imo @ Hurry 
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more delicate and pleaſing, than that of 
Words; for they contorm themſelves 
— 1 Humours of the Perfons obſerved, 
ro and 

far. — . : 
1273 When a Favourite by foreſeeing 
and div ining where the great Man's deter- 


mination will ſtop, propounds the v 
K to lakes be 


pleaſes him beyond what he could do by all 
© the Pyaiſes: Commendations chat could 
4 —ͤ—ů— to him 


1274 There is 2 grear difference between 
ther Vehemenee of an Oratos, and that of 
Choler: r 
of Reaſon, forcibly expreſſed by Words, 
by the tune of — Voice, agreeable 
7 — z and this — never fails 
— an impreſgon, and perfwading. 
The ſecond! tranſperts am Orator, troubles, 
diſtracts, diſorders his Geſture and Action; 
and by that means con his on diſ- 
« order into the Minds of the Hearers, puts 
befides th ſo ond" That 
that, it is ſo unacceprable, it 
alienates the Affection of rhe Hearers. 
1277 A Reader (faith St. Auftin). when 
he comes to the End of a Book, is as glad 
s a Traveller when: he ſeeth the 5 * 
2 Wear N 7 of 


d vl * 1 
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 'Tis no more — 
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1276 J believe that it is the want of 
acting which makes us ſo often fail in our 
attaining to => Virtue; we underſtanding 
what we ſhould do, we approve and like; 
it may be we alſo deſign it; but ſtill we att 
not, and fo fall mort of it. Sar 
127 Truth and are common t9 
every one, and are no more bis who 
them firft, than his who fpeaks them — 

— why , than ac- 
cording to 


— — 1 

ſce, and — — them. 2 
1278 That which a Man: right 
— he is the ben — 
at his own full liberty, wirhout any 
co the Author from. whence he had it or 
fumbling over the Leaves of a Book. 
1279 Our whole Life is full of Vanity 
and Miſtake. 

1280 'Tis as natural for the Vulgar to 


inv againſt generous Souls, as tis for 
. — bark abs the Moon: Vet that 


Planet appears impaſſible, and not bein 

moved = ther Saris of 1 
keeps on her heavenly Courſe, in Majeſty 
and Silence: So do Souls that are truly no- 
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ble, contemn the Cenſures of the inferior 

part of Men, and never ſtop till they arrive 

at the Meridian and Zenith of Perfection. 
1281 Our Paſſions hurt not ourſelves 
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Revenge of the Damage we gave. For 
there is an eternal circu ion of Juſtice in 
the World. 
1182 Some Trasellen oth t foreign 
Countries, that they may come home laden 
with Romances 2 Fables, with trifling 
Remarks, and jejune Obſervations, to make 
a crackli Neid among the Vulgar; whilſt 
wiſe Men laugh at their Follies, in that af- 
ter all their extravagant Rambles abroad, 
they are not able to Sire a rational Account 
of any thing to the e, and are perfect 
— to the Place of their own Nativity. 
3 A ſqualid Stile turns the Stomach 
* k Reader; whereas polite Expreſſions 
whet his Appetite, and cauſe him to devour 
whole Volumes with a guſt. - 

1284 Moſt of the Sciences in uſe, are of 
great uſe to us. 

1 0 There are ſome people who are 
buſy; but tis as Domitian 1 in catching 
of K 


no 


1286 Perſons of Quality: are miſerable, 


if their Education hath been ſo looſe and 
undiſciplined, as to leave them unfurniſhed 
of Skill ro ſpend their. n 
1287 A wiſe Man is placed in the er 
of Chances, like the Nave or Centre of a 
Wheel in the midſt of all the circumvolu- 
tions and changes of Poſture, without 
violence or change; ſave that it turns gently 
. ; F**7 a 
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in comp liance with its changed Parts, and is 


| indifferent which part is up or down. 


1288 God is the Maſter of the Scenes z 
we muſt not chuſe which Part we ſhall A&; 
it Concerns us ly to be careful that we do 


1t well. 


1289 We are in the World like Men 
playing at Tables; the Chance is not in 
our Power; but to play it well is: and 
when it is fallen, we muſt manage it as we 
can, and let nothing trouble us, but when 
we do a baſe Action, or ſpeak like a Fool, 
or think wickedly.. . 
1290 There is no ite and good Man, 
that would change Perſons. or Conditions 


entirely with any Man in the World. 


1291 This Day is only ours; we are 
dead ro Yeſterday, and We Are not yer born 
to the Morrow. 

1292 If we look chrome: * bring into 
one Days Thoughts, the Exil of many Days 
certain and uncertain, what will be, and 
what will never be; our Load will be as in- 
—— as it is unreaſonable. 

1293 God and Nature made no more 
Needs than they mean to ſatisfy ;- and he 
that will make more, muſt look for Satisfa- 
ction where he can. ; 

1294 It is not for a Man, but for a God, 


to n all pa: and all Felicities. 
n 8 1255 Becauſe 


| tude to ſeize anothers Right, than defend 
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ry Becauſe in Attempts, the 
* — they are debated on, the more Diffi- 
culries a „ and conſequently they are 
the more unwillingly undertaken; it _ 
rally happens in Conſpiracies, Delay 
ecution ts a Diſcov 
1196 No Time in the World was ever 
AY domehient in all Points; ſo that he that 
waits till every Thing falls to his Mind, 
muſt either never attempt any Thing; or 
if he does en 2: e it to is Diſadvan- 
tt 


are the Multi- 


1297 Much more ready 


their own; for hopes of winning ails 
above fear of loſing 3 this ** 


dreaded till it approach, but the other al- 


ways at a Diſtance hoped for. 
1298 If Homer were living at 4 
he would make admirable Poems, — 2 


the Ape wherein he ſhould write, Our 
Poets make bad ones, framed to that of the 
Ancients, and guided by Things which 

Time hath altered. 
1299 Nature has made ſome pl plain Plea- 
i = 1, — rarr wo 
and their Imaginations make them | 
that are intricate, uncertain, and hard to Fo 
_ dy. But Nature is more dexterous in LL. 
them Pleaſures, than they are fic 
cher es; "why do they not commit that 
_— 


E 
Charge to her? She invented Love, which 
is very pleaſing; and they have invented 
Ambition, which was needleſss. 


4 


1300 Ambition has no ſooner attained 


her Deſires, but ſhe outgoes them again; 
ſhe aims at a Mark ſhe never hits. 

1301 Enjoyment of what a Man does 
ardently dete, abates of the Eſteem of it; 
and Things do not paſs from our Imagina- 
ions to Reality, without ſome Loſs: Plea- 
ures are not ſolid enough to bear a Search 
into their Depth ; they muſt be but juſt 
ſmelled to. They are like thoſe boggy 
Grounds, which a Man is obliged to run 
lightly over, without ever ſettling his Foot 


CE ea. * 
W. A Man was thirſty, and was ſat 
down by a Fountain. He would not drink 
of the Water that was running before him; 


becauſe he hoped, that in ſome ſhort. Time 


better would come. This Time being paſt, 
this is ſtill the ſame Water, ſaid he; this is 
not that which I will drink of; I had ra- 
ther tarry a little longer yet. At length, 
8 bummer {till Wa * ſtayed 
o that the Spring en'd to 5 
and ſo he Ins pork al o : N ** | 
1303 Nothing cements and eftabliſhes 
_ Friendſhip and Good-will ſo much, as con- 
fident Communication of Concernmen >. and 


* 


ee E. 
Affairs. Other Kindneſſes without this, 


leave ſtill ſome Doubts. 


41 2 Good Breeding has no othis Ut 
nd, but ro make People eaſy and ſa- 
tiafied in their Converſation with us. | 


. L305 What can be more ridiculous, than 


to mix the rich and handſome 1 ooa 
and Sayings of others, with a deal of poo 

Stuff of ones own, which is thereb "the 
more expoſed ? Ti a Thread-bare Ruſer 
Coat, with Patches of Scarlet. _ 

' 1306 Whatever any one is brought to 
E he will leave as ſoon as he 


© 1307 Many young Gentlemen that tra- 
vel, bring home little with them but an 
Admiration of the worſt and vaineſt Faſhi- 
ons they meet with abroad; retaining a Re- 
nih and Memory of thoſe Things wherein 

their Liberty took their firſt Swing, rather 
than of what ſhould make them better and 
wiſer after their Return. 

1308 Each Man's Ming has ſome Pecu- 


liarity, as well as his Face, that diſtin- 


guilhcs him from all others. 


' 1309 Thoſe Children that have been 
moſt chaſtiſcd , ſeldom make the beſt 


| | Men. 
dom are guilty of OP great Diſorders. 


1311 Though 


1310 They who keep good Hours, ſel- 
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1311 Though Reputation be not the true 
Principle and Meaſure of Virtue, yet it is 
that which comes neareſt to it; as being 
the Teſtimony and Applauſe that other Peo- 
ple, Reaſon, as twere, by common Con- 
ſent, gives to virtuous and re e 
Actions. 

1312 Extravagant young Fellows; this 
have livelineſs of Spirit, come ſometimes to 
be ſet right, and ſo make able and great 
Men. But dejected Minds, timorous and 
tame, and low Spirits, are hardly ever to be 
raiſed, and very ſeldom attain to any 


Thing, 
You may ks this. for. a certain 
Truth, that let Children have what Inſtru- 
ctions you will, what Teachers you pleaſe; 
that which will moſt influence their Acti- 
on will be the Company they converſe 

wit | 

4 4 The ſooner you treat-a Child as 
ans the ſooner he Ve Og to be 

* ws 
rf Hiſtories, for the moſt part, pick 
60 at the Rind of Buſineſs; and few are 
writ with ſuch Exactneſs, that we can ſee 
tbe Concurrence of Inſtruments, Carriage 
of Councils, and Influence of mien | 
1316 Haſty Glory frequently goeth out 
in Snuff; for it ariſeth from Expectation 
for the moſt Part z which if not 9 
y «> 


—— 
n 1 


n 


e eee ee ee 
8 


* 


by a double Performance, turns to under- 
valuing 
1317 I; feel 31 


| greater Torment for my 
Friends Miſery, than my own; for I am 
better aſſured of my on Fortitude to con- 
temn Sofrows, than of my Friends Fitneſs 
to reliſh my Counſels, or of his own Free- 
dom to adviſe himſelf; and therefore his 
Vexation (he being my ſelf) afflifts me 
more injurioufly; becauſe I can overcome 
my own better than his. 
1318 To deſerve what one obtains, and 
to deſerve no more, is ſluggiſh. But to 
deſerve after a Thing beſtowed, that is to 


